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INTRODUCTION. 


My father, during his residence at Lisbon, in the 
year seventeen hundred and eighty, formed an 
acquaintance with Don Antonio Ulloa, an eminent 
merchant of that city. Time ripened their inter- 
course into friendship, and some important services, 
which the-situation of my father enabled: him to 
perform, produced a reciprocity of kind : offices, 
whose interchange cemented their mutual confidence 
and esteem. Don Antonio was proud of his descent, 
and. spoke .with pleasure: of the celebrity of - his 
ancestor and namesake, who had been employed in 
a scientific investigation of the American continent, 
soon after-its discovery by Columbus. In-his re- 
marks upon this subject,’ he frequently alluded to 
the extraordinary adventures of Don Juan Ulloa, 
a nephew of the former Don Antonio, and occa- 
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sionally recited detached portions of his story. The 
curiosity of my, father was raised by these conver- 
sations; and one evening, when they were enjoying 
their segars, and dwelling upon the wonders of “ the 
olden time,” he requested his friend to indulge him 
with a sight of such documents as he possessed of 
the Indian traveller; for he was known in the 
family by that title, having extended his researches 
to the extremities of Hindoostan. Don Antonio 
replied, that he possessed a manuscript, written 
by Don Juan in the Portuguese language, which 
was much blotted and otherwise defaced ; and that, 
in addition to these defects, a foreigner would find 
difficulty in deciphering it, on account of its anti- 
quated character and style. “ It has been handed 
down,” said he, “ through many generations, and I 
have frequently wished to publish it to the world; 
but, there were circumstances in the early life of the 
writer, which influenced all his actions and directed 
his pen, whose avowal might be dangerous in a 
Catholic country. Could his narrative be circulated 
by means of the English Press, it might convey 


instruction as well as amusement, and I would gladly 
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entrust the manuscript to the care of a friend, like 
yourself, who should undertake to translate it, and 
give it publicity.” My father bowed at this un- 
expected compliment, and professed his inability to 
comply with the terms; but offered to take charge 
of the original document, either to procure its 
publication in England, or to return it uninjured to 
Don Antonio. As the family of Ulloa prided them- 
selves upon the possession of this literary treasure, 
and considered it as a heir-loom, his worthy host 
deemed it advisable to consult them on the occa- 
sion, and promised to deliver the manuscript to my 
father upon his own conditions, if the consent of 
his children could be obtained. ‘ But,” added he, 
‘‘ it is proper to acquaint you with a few particulars 
of the early history of Don Juan, which may throw 
light upon the opinions expressed in his narrative. 

‘¢ He was born at Oporto, in the year fourteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, where his father was en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, and acquired an 
ample fortune. An English gentleman, named 
Seymour, who had been recommended to a Portu- 
guese nobleman for his skill in surgery and his 
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knowledge of modern languages,’ after travelling in 
the. suite of that nobleman through France, Italy, 
and Spain, was desirous to revisit his native 
country; and he repaired to Oporto, with the in- 
tention of embarking for England, carrying with 
him letters of introduction from his patron to Don 
Marco Ulloa. At Oporto he waited several weeks 
for a passage; and was assiduous in the interval 
in cultivating an acquaintance with the family to 
whom he had been introduced. Don Juan was then 
in his eighteenth year, of a sedate and studious dis- 
position, elegantly formed, and insatiate in his thirst 
of knowledge.. With this youth Mr. Seymour was 
highly pleased; and, finding him disinclined to a 
mercantile life, he offered to take him to England, 
reeeive him into his family, and instruct him in his 
own profession. This proposal was embraced eagerly. 
by the young Juan, and, after many discussions, ‘the 
consent of his parents was obtained. ‘The: prepara- 
tions for his equipment delayed their departure ‘some 
days, at the expiration of which they set sail for 
Portsmouth. “Mr. Seymour’s family,: who resided 


within a few miles of that town, received them with, 
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the most affectionate welcome. Don Juan acquired 
rapidly a knowledge of the English language, 
and was assiduous in his profession; his talents 
and obliging temper obtained general favour; 
and he made an early impression upon the 
heart of Emily Seymour, the eldest daughter of his 
host. This feeling was mutual, and effected an im- 
portant change in the religious opinions of the young 
Portuguese. .Mr. Seymour was attached to the 
followers ef Wickliffe; and his family were forbidden 
the use of images and the invocation of saints. No 
stipulation had been made by Don Marco with 
respect to his son’s religion, for no suspicion was 
entertained by him of the heresy of his guest. It is 
honourable to Mr. Seymour, that he did not interfere 
personally on this subject; but the charms of his 
daughter were irresistible; and her reasoning, aided 
by love, accomplished the fatal change. ‘The parents 
of Don Juan, ignorant of these circumstances, sanc- 
tioned his attachment, and, when he had attained his 
twenty-fifth year, the young couple were united in 
wedlock. The fruit of their marriage was a daughter, 


‘who died in her third year. The unhappy mother 
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indulged such immoderate grief, that she fell into a 


decline; and, having endured a lingering. ilmess with 
Christian fortitude and resignation, she sank into a 
premature grave. Her husband was inconsolable. 
His affection had been extreme, and every object, 
which reminded him of his former happiness, was 
irksome and hateful. He repaired to Oporto for 
change of scene ; but, finding this resource ineffectual, 
he made the tour of the Peninsula. As he» passed 
through Lisbon, on his return from this excursion, 
he heard accidentally that some merchants, induced 
by the recent success of Vasco de Gama, had freighted 
a ship of considerable burthen for India, under the 
command of an able and experienced officer, who 
would sail in afew weeks. This information induced 
him to make farther inquiries, the result of which 
was satisfactory ; and he offered to contribute a share 
of the expense, and embark in the voyage. His 
proposition was accepted ; he hastened to Oporto, to 
bid adieu to his family, made suitable preparations 
for his expedition, and sailed for the port of Calecut 
with a favourable gale. The disposal of the freight 


was committed to the captain, and Don Juan prc- 
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posed, on his arrival in India, to explore the interior 
of that vast country, while the vessel remained in 
harbour to be refreighted for Europe. . How far he 
succeeded, his narrative will shew. ‘With some of 
his adventures, you are already acquainted. His 
sentiments are worthy of a man anda Christian ; but 
as no instance occurs of an invocation to the blessed 
Virgin or the saints, and his prayers are addressed 
solely to the Triune Creator of the universe, his 
journal would doubtless fall uncer the ban of the 
Holy Inquisition, and its publication here would be 
dangerous. In your country this obstacle does not 
exist; and it is possible that its republication in the 
original may be one day permitted in his native land.” 
My father was delighted with his commission, and 
haying on the following day obtained the consent 
of the family, received the manuscript from the hands 
of Don Antonio. Upon his arrival in England, he 
applied to many literary friends, to undertake the 
translation, without success. Some were not. suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the Portuguese language ; 


others were terrified at the obsolete character of the 
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writing. These discouragements were fatal, and the 
narrative lay awhile neglected and forgotten. 

A wish was occasionally expressed to replace the 
document in the hands of Don Antonio, which the 
unexpected announcement of his decease prevented ; 
and little notice was taken of its existence, till the 
increasing years of my father warned him of the 
shortness and uncertainty of life. One morning, he 
was unusually grave; and, upon retiring from the 
breakfast table, invited me into his study. He there 
recapitulated the circumstances which I have recited, 
and exacted a promise that I would procure the 
publication of Don Juan’s narrative. ‘The earnest- 
ness of his manner, the blame which he imputed to 
himself for neglect of promise, and the event of his 
death, which soon occurred, at a very advanced age, 
gave solemnity to his request ; and my acquaintance 
with Portuguese literature left me no excuse for its 
neglect. I commenced the work, agreeably to my 
engagement, and have prosecuted it diligently in 
the intervals of my professional pursuits. Its 


contents have rewarded my application, and my 
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greatest fear is, lest its interest should be dimi- 
nished by the garb which it now wears. The 
incidents are unaltered, and the religious sen- 
timents of the author are identified with those of 
his translator. 

As the narrative contains a history of many sur- 
prising events, I have inquired into the manners and 
customs of the different nations and tribes therein 
mentioned, and have invariably found them conso- 
nant with the descriptions given by Ulloa. Time 
and the ravages of war may have erased cities and 
temples; but the most authentic accounts of early 
travellers confirm all the material parts of his narra- 


tive, and the objects pourtrayed by him are to this 


day to be seen in Hindoostan. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Possrssine from my boyhood an earnest spirit of 
inquiry, I devoted myself chiefly to the study of 
history, and the accounts of travellers who had visited 
the nations of modern Europe. An accident, which 
fixed awhile my residence in England, opened fresh 
sources of information, and increased my desire to 
behold those wonders, the description of which had 
so strongly impressed my mind. The loss of an 
infant daughter, and a wife in the flower of her age, 
possessed of every virtue which can embellish do- 
mestic life, threw a gloom over the scenes of youth; 
and I sought relief in visiting those districts of Spain 
and Portugal, which are celebrated in story, and re- 
markable for natural or artificial beauty. My thirst 
of novelty was increased by this excursion, and I 
resolved, when opportunity should occur, to extend 
my travels to distant climes. Passing through 
Lisbon to my native city, I was present at the land- 
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ing of Vasco de Gama, who returned with glory from 
his eastern expedition, and reaped the harvest of his 
toils in the approbation of his king and the gratitude 
of his country. His report of the facilities granted 
to commerce in the Indian Peninsula excited the 
avidity of some Portuguese merchants, who proposed 
to freight a vessel without delay for the port of 
Calecut; and I gladly embraced the occasion of 
sharing the venture, and embarking personally in 
the pursuit. My desire of foreign travel would thus 
be gratified, and I hoped to be foremost in exploring 
the unknown regions of Hindoostan. 

The plan thus eagerly embraced was executed 
without delay. An armed vessel of considerable 
burthen was purchased and freighted for the voyage : 
the command was given to Don Joses Gomera, an 
officer of great skill and intrepidity ; and one of De 
Gama’s pilots was induced to re-embark. Volun- 
teers flocked to us from every quarter; a sufficient 
stock of salt provisions was procured, and, as soon 
as our equipment was complete, we quitted the 
Tagus.. Our eagerness to sail while the wind was 
favourable urged us to neglect providing plentiful 
supplies of water, it being intended to touch at 
Madeira, and there take on board sufficient for a 
consumption of many months. This culpable haste 
‘nvolved us in serious difficulties, and might have 
proved fatal to the expedition in its very commence- 
ment. 

We bade. adieu to Portugal with a propitious 


gale, and for the first ten days our progress was un- 
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impeded. On the eleventh morning, the wind veered 
considerably to the eastward, and the sky was ob- 
scured with clouds. Sudden gusts were experienced 
toward evening, and the pilot foretold an approach- 
ing storm. Every seaman was summoned to his 
station, the sails were reduced, and the necessary 
precautions taken to resist its violence. As night 
approached, these symptoms increased, and the wind 
whistled mournfully in the cordage. Landsmen 
were required by the captain to leave the deck, 
and I retired reluctantly to my cabin. My only 
window was a port-hole, which the falling dews 
compelled me to close; and, being unable to render 
any assistance to thecrew, I retired into my cot, where 
the heaving of the ship soon lulled me to sleep. 
How long I continued in this situation, I am unable 
to say; but my first sensations, when I awoke, were 
uncertain and confused ; a disagreeable motion, such 
as I had never before experienced, was communi- 
cated to my whole frame; strange and discordant 
sounds broke harshly upon my ear. At intervals 
the cracking of ropes and dashing of waters mingled 
in the uproar; I breathed with difficulty, from the 
effect of a confined and heated atmosphere; the 
dim light admitted through the crevices of my 
solitary window might truly be described as “ dark- 


ness visible,” and no one replied to my involuntary. 


exclamations of surprise and terror. Impelled by 
curiosity and alarm, I leaped from my cot, and raised 
gently the shutter of the port-hole. A sharp gust 
of wind rushed instantly through the opening, suc- 
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ceeded by a considerable quantity of water, and I 
looked down upon a tremendous sea, against which 
our bark was struggling to maintain its course. 
From this alarming prospect I hastily retreated, and 
made no farther effort to move, till the steward 
summoned me to breakfast in the captain’s cabin. 
Don Joses had been employed during the whole 
night in directing the exertions of the men, and 
flattered us with little hope that the tempest would 
soon abate. His time and attention were unceas- 
ingly occupied during its rage, and the third morning 
dawned before I was permitted to reascend on deck. 
I was then informed that we had narrowly escaped 
the danger of being driven on a coast surrounded 
with sunken rocks, and infested with barbarous 
hordes, by steering boldly into the open sea, and 
driving before the tempest. Not a star had been 
seen during the continuance of the storm, and, long 
after it had begun to subside, the great body of the 
ocean was unusually agitated, and the dark and ac- 
cumulated fogs excluded the light of the returning 
sun. A mist of foam hung over the expanse, and 
confined our view to a limited horizon of cloud 
and wave. 

Our reckoning had been kept with difficulty 
during the horrors of the night; and the pilot, whose 
watchful eye had not been closed for a moment, 
could only conjecture, by the direction of the needle, 
and the length of time we had been running upon 
the same tack, that we were many hundred leagues 
from the African coast, and might probably touch 
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at some of those islands which had lately been dis- 
covered by the adventurous spirit of our country- 
men. This hope, faint as it was, animated the 
courage of the sailors; and as the sun occasionally 
broke forth with fitful beams, gilding at. intervals 
the lessening waves of the Atlantic, they greeted the 
returning calm, for which they had offered up most 
ardent prayers, and betook themselves to the tem- 
porary repair of the cordage, before they submitted 
their eyes to sleep. He who has never encountered 
the perils of a tempest at sea, can form little idea 
of the rapture with which the voyager welcomes the 
return of tranquil hours, and hangs over the sub- 
siding element, whose roarings are hushed to peace. 
A convalescent, who inhales the first freshening gale 
after confinement to his couch by lingering sickness, 
‘ora soldier, who has survived his companions and 
the rage of a destructive battle, can alone form some 
conception of that exhilarating joy. But, by the 
wise ordination of Providence, man in the last stages 
of disease is never deserted by hope; and the com- 
batant is raised above human feelings and human 
fears by that elevating pride, which never fails to 
inspirit the bosom of the patriot employed in sus- 
taining the battles of his country. To the mariner, 
overtaken by the tempest in unknown seas, there are 


few sources of animation; during the intervals of 


labour, the thoughts of home come rushing upon 
his soul; and the scenes which that endearing name 
recals to his remembrance are calculated to weaken 
rather than to encourage his drooping heart. Fear,not 
B3 
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6 EXULTATION AFTER DANGER. 


of personal danger, but fear for those whom he may 
behold no more—for those who, from their low- 
roofed cot, look anxiously forth upon the storm, and 
shudder at the peril of a husband and a father—too 
often deadens the exertions of the manly arm, and 
adds to the horrors of the scene. Think then of the 
delight, the unassuaged delight, with which, when 
rescued from death in its most appalling shape, he 
dwells upon the memorials of domestic ties, reverting 
to the imagination with redoubled influence, because, 
a moment since, they seemed lost to him for ever ! 
Picture the transport with which he hangs entranced 
over the dark blue wave, which, having threatened 
to whelm him in the abyss, now promises to waft him 
to his native shores, laden with the spoils of his 
industry and perseverance! ‘The voyage of human 
life is one continued interchange of joys and sor- 
rows, severally heightened or diminished by the 
relative poignancy of our tempers and dispositions ; 
but to those who embark upon the troubled ocean 
their fame, their fortune, and their mortal existence, 
the real calamities consequent upon their choice 
preclude the intrusion of fancied griefs, and their 
trials are ultimately rewarded in proportion to their 
intenseness and severity. 

Wrapt in these interesting reflections, I sat near 
the stern of the vessel, and enjoyed with unalloyed 
delight the prospect of the subsiding waves and the 
returning sky. Although the atmosphere became 

rapidly more clear, no object struck my view which 
was calculated to encourage the hope of approaching 
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ANXIETY. d 


land. A slight noise roused me from my reverie, 
and, looking up, I saw Don Joses standing at my 
side: a few words passed upon our narrow escape 
from the fury of the storm, after which we con- 
versed upon our future prospects ; and his fortitude, 
general intelligence, and extensive acquaintance 
with naval affairs, supplied so many agreeable and 
interesting subjects, that the day passed imper- 
ceptibly away; and I retired to my cabin at night 
gratified and instructed. The consciousness of 
being associated with so pleasing a companion ele- 
vated my spirits, and this first trial of his seaman- 
shipinspired me with confidence in his self-possession 
and skill. 

We continued for several days to hold the same 
course with a favourable wind; and the captain 
grew evidently more anxious to reach some hos- 
pitable port, where he might refit his shattered bark, 
and recruit his stock of provisions for a long and 
dangerous navigation. Having served in some of 
those ships which had been lately fitted out m 
Portugal for voyages of discovery and adventure, 
he had obtained his nautical knowledge in the 
best European nursery for seamen, and merited the 
situation with which he was entrusted. Three 
vessels only had visited the unknown climes of 
India, whose. manners and customs were little 
known; and that little was drawn from the inhabi- 
tants of a single port, or from the tales of Keyptian 
mariners, and the meagre and indistinct accounts of 
writers who flourished ina classic age. Our pilot 


8 WONDERFUL TALES. 


was the only person on board who had visited the 
port of Calecut: his knowledge of the language 
was limited ; and, as we had been driven out of our 
course, his personal acquaintance with those shores 
along which it was the policy of the first navigators 
cautiously to coast, could avail little in our present 
distress; neither was the imperfect nature of the 
charts calculated to afford us much assistance. 

In our various conversations, both the captain and 
the pilot spoke of our private ventures with the air of 
men who expected to return to their native land 
with an adequate increase of wealth and fame; the 
latter magnified his own importance in consequence 
of his previous acquaintance with the productions 
of those distant regions; and while they both con- 
gratulated me on my prospects of pecuniary ad- 
vantage, they envied the peculiar gratification which 
I was destined to reap, in an attempt to pene- 
trate into the interior of that vast continent, and 
pursue my inquiries into the civil and religious in- 
stitutions of the numerous nations by whom it is 
peopled. 

Don Joses and myself were desirous to hear 
something of the nature, situation, and extent of 
regions so little known, and the pilot was equally 
proud of displaying his superior knowledge ; so that 
the more he told us, the more we pressed him for 
information ; and as it was impossible for him to 
satiate our thirst, which increased with every 
draught, by confining himself to ascertained facts, 
he not only recited all the fragments of superstition 


STRANGE RELATIONS. 9 


and iable which the sailors had picked up, but 
frequently added little ornaments of his own; till, 
emboldened by our eagerness and credulity, he 
gave a wider range to his flights, and amused us 
with inconsistent tales, which, to say the least of 
them, bordered upon the very verge of possibility. 
Dwarfs, giants, and enchanted castles, the horrid 
rites of the cannibal and the worshipper of fire, were 
the burthen of his tale; and monsters of hideous 
stature served to fill up pauses in the history, 
which teemed with accounts of mountains of 
gold and silver as an additional bait to our 
wonder and avidity. lIllusive as were these de- 
scriptions, they were productive of good, for they 
cheered and animated us under every trial; and 
* whenever the sailors murmured at the length of 
the voyage, or were dissatisfied with the hardships 
which they encountered, our friend the pilot was called 
upon to draw from the inexhaustible storehouse of 
his brain some fresh subject of marvel; and the 
difficulty must have been great which their credulity 
and avarice, thus fed and flattered, would not enable 
them to endure. 

While our time was passed in this amusing 
intercourse, the vessel continued to hold its way 
with a brisk and steady gale, and our hopes of 
meeting with land increased. Birds from the 
east had occasionally alighted upon the masts, 
and floating fragments of trees were carried by the 
current athwart our course. The pilot strove in 
vain to gain a more easterly tack in consequence of 


10 PAINFUL SUSPENSE. 


these appearances, for the wind blew strongly from 
that quarter; and as these indications of land 
became less frequent, and we made many leagues 
day and night in a more southerly direction, the 
general opinion was, that we had passed to the west- 
ward of the Canaries; and that, keeping as nearly to 
the south-east as the violence of the continued 
easterly winds would permit, we should endeavour 
to reach the Cape Verd Islands while the ship was 
sea-worthy. We persevered, therefore, in pursuing 
this direction; and, being obliged to keep as close as 
possible to the wind, in order to avoid over-shooting 
the point for which we were steering, we did not pro- 
ceed with so much rapidity as before, and our water 
was so seriously diminished, as to render it neces- 
sary to limit the daily allowance of the crew. The 
sailors were alarmed and displeased at this step; but 
the captain persisted in a measure dictated by pru- 
dence; for we were, according to all probable calcu- 
lation, two hundred leagues from the nearest island ; 
and our water, if regularly distributed, could not 
last more than seven days; so surely had Don Joses 
calculated upon touching at Madeira, and taking on 
board a sufficient supply for our consumption 
during the remainder of the voyage. It was 
fortunate that he acted with so much consider- 
ation; for, after pursuing our way ten days in 
the same direction, no signs of land appeared. Our 
case was now truly pitiable; the allowance of water 
was still farther reduced; the wind blew unremit- 
tingly from the same quarter, and, if we should be 


DESPONDENCY. 11 


driven far to the westward, our whole stock would 
be consumed before we could regain our course. I 
shall never forget the conduct of the captain on that 
trying occasion. With a smile upon his lip and 
anguish in his heart, he assumed a confidence which 
he felt not, and used every exertion to cheer and 
animate his crew. ‘The men, who had been de- 
prived of their natural rest by anxiety and fatigue— 
whose strength was exhausted by the diminution of 
their allowance, and whose spirits, from this combi- 
nation of causes, were unusually oppressed—began to 
murmur at the horrors of their situation, and their 
complaints were breaking forth into open violence. 
The popular eloquence of the pilot was, upon this 
occasion, exerted in vain. What were mines of 
wealth tomen on the point of perishing in a vast and 
open sea, unable to regulate their course with cer- 
tainty, and without any signs of approaching land ? 
It was useless to remind them that their only re- 
maining hope was placed in subordination and per- 
severance, or to enumerate the evils which are the 
inevitable consequence of mutiny and disobedience. 
They appeared to surrender themselves entirely to 
despair, and counted immediate death preferable 
to that lingering existence, which was gradually 
wasting, and might possibly be succeeded by the 
deprivation of reason. Our captain came cheerfully 
forward to exert his influence; and, representing that 
we must all incur a common fate, and that he would 
perforce use his abilities and knowledge for our 
common safety, offered to share every labour; and, 


MUTINY. 


leaving the whole guidance and management to the 
pilot, to obey his orders like the meanest seaman, 
until it should please Providence to direct us to some 
hospitable shore. Finding them still deaf to the 
voice of reason, and that they persisted in demand- 
ing possession of the whole sea-stock, in order to 
indulge their appetites once more before they aban- 
doned themselves to fortune, he proposed that the 
command should be permitted him three days longer, 
and promised, that if, at the expiration of that period, 
they met with no indications of safety, he would 
surrender the vessel and its contents to their manage- 
ment. This proposal made some impression, and, 
after a short consultation, they agreed to return to 
their duty for eight-and-forty hours; but threatened 
that if, during that time, no land were visible, they 
would take every thing into their own manage- 
ment, and abandon the vessel to the winds and 
waves. 

Having obtained this short respite, we committed 
ourselves to the protection of Heaven, and passed 
the night in prayer, still pursuing the same direction, 
and spreading every sail, at the imminent risk of 
having the masts carried away by the board. We 
made greater progress this night than usual, for the 
wind veered a little to the north, and blew a heavier 
gale than we had for some days experienced. While 
darkness continued, all was quiet on board; the 
greater part of the sailors were sound asleep below, 
and the few who remained upon deck for the manage- 
ment of the sails, not being incited by the murmurs 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 13 


of their fellows, appeared satisfied with the arrange- 
ment of the previous evening. 

As soon as morning dawned, all eyes were 
stretched over the vast and interminable ocean, 
and one man imagined that he could descry from 
the top-mast a line of cliffs, extending from the 
south-east towards the rising sun. ‘The infec- 
tion spread rapidly, and the sailors were about 
to indulge in the most unbounded joy, when it 
was ascertained that this appearance was caused by 
a range of low white clouds, which were gradually 
ascending above the horizon, and at last represented 
a continuous pile of mountains from the ocean to 
the skies. 

This disappointment was strong in proportion to 
the expectations previously raised; and the short- 
ness of the time allowed for our last experiment, 
alone prevented a scene of tumult and insub- 
ordination similar to that of the preceding day. 
Our fears were fast increasing, and began to assume 
the hue of despair, when a flight of birds was dis- 
covered ahead, making their way directly for the 
vessel; our anxiety was keenly excited, and when- 
ever they wheeled to the right or to the left, our 
vexation was extreme: for we hoped not only to 
ascertain by their plumage the coast from which they 
came, but to kill some for our sustenance. After 
occasional deviations, they passed immediately over 
our heads, and some of them alighted upon the 
masts. We shot three of them, which proved to 
be a species of curlew, common to the Cape Verd 
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LAND DESCRIED. 


Islands, and all that part of the African coast 
opposite to which they lie. ‘Their flesh was of a good 
flavour, heightened no doubt by the keenness of our 
appetite ; and we were encouraged by their plump- 
ness to think that they had not travelled far from 
the shores which they frequented. About noon, we 
descried something like weeds floating on the top of 
the water, and, upon our heaving the lead, a small 
quantity clung to the rope and was drawn on deck ; 
upon a closer inspection it proved to be madder, a 
natural production of the islands above-mentioned, 
and our hopes of reaching them increased. Flights 
of birds were now observed in several quarters, and 
before the last shades of twilight were succeeded 
by the darkness of night, our captain felt so assured 
we were approaching some coast, that he ordered 
sail to be slackened, and the lead to be continually 
heaved, lest we should run unawares upon concealed 
rocks. 

The whole of this night was passed in anxious 
forebodings; the hour-glass was watched with 
scrupulous anxiety, and it seemed, to our feverish 
impatience, as if the returning sun had been 
purposely delayed in order to keep our feelings 
in prolonged suspense. Long ere his beams arose 
upon the waters, every soul was seated upon deck ; 
and as soon as the distinctness of his light allowed 
us to extend our view to any considerable distance, 
one united cry of “ Land, land!” burst from the 
officers and crew, and we descried the projecting 
cliffs of a bold and rocky shore. A sudden madness 


TRANSPORTS. 15 


seemed to have seized our senses; we embraced each 
other indiscriminately with the most wild and ex- 
travagant gestures—pointing one while to the shores 
which we were approaching, at another to the ocean 
which we had passed; falling now upon our knees 
in thankfulness for our wonderful escape, now giving 
way to the most ungoverned ecstacies; mingling 
tears, exclamations, and prayers, and neglecting 
even the measures requisite to carry us safely into 
that port which stretched open its arms to receive us. 

The pilot first interfered to restrain these im- 
moderate transports, reminding us that some of the 
Cape Verd Islands were laid down in the charts as 
-barren rocks, and that our immediate danger was 


rather increased than diminished by the necessity of 


navigating a channel so little known, and supposed 
to be interspersed with rocks and quicksands. This 
rebuke was so reasonable, that we quickly turned 
our attention to the requisite precautions, and every 
man was steady at his post. The lead was thrown 
every half-minute, and a close look-out kept at the 
forecastle, to ascertain the nature of the coast. As 
we advanced, the extremities appeared to separate 
from the main land; and we passed two small islands 
on our larboard side, whose whole appearance was 
uncultivated and desolate. We were now certain 


that what appeared the main land was the Island of 


St. Jago, and were warned by the pilot that the only 
port on its western shore was difficult of access, and 
would scarcely furnish necessaries in sufficient abun- 
dance for our demand, especially as supplies were 
c 2 


ARRIVAL. AT ST. JAGO. 


very precarious from the barbarous countries which 
bounded the continent of Africa. Therefore, eager 
as we were to land, we resolved to sail round the 
northern promontory, and enter the harbour of 
Praya, which is situated on the eastern side. This 
determination might possibly delay us some hours, 
and even postpone our arrival for another day; but 
the object was important, and the skill of our pilot, 
seconded by a favourable inclination of the wind, 
brought us round the headland, without accident, 
two hours before the setting sun gilded the dusky 
mountains with its departing rays. 

The islanders, who had seen us as a speck 
upon the ocean from the summit of their cliffs, 
and wondered by what accident a vessel could 
attempt to reach them through the great body 
of the Atlantic, came in troops to the beach, 
and awaited our landing with evident impa- 
tience. The few ships which had reached so far 
southward had invariably coasted along the shores 
of the African Continent, and having doubled 
Cape Blanco, and fallen in with the winds which, 
between the tropics, blow constantly from the east, 
had made the land in a south-westerly direction. 
The open sea was considered so dangerous as to be 
hitherto unexplored, save by the intrepidity of 
Columbus and his followers; and therefore: con- 
jectures about our country, destination, and inten- 
tions, were unsatisfactory and endless. As soon as 
we were safely moored in the port, our first object 
was to satisfy our hunger; and a guard was placed 
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to repress the curiosity of the natives, while we 
indulged our appetite, and rested from our fatigue. 
When the inhabitants of Porto Praya became ac- 
quainted with the danger we had encountered of 
being carried into the bosom of the Atlantic, and 
left to the mercy of the winds and waves, they were 
beyond measure astonished at our safety, and looked 
upon us as men snatched by miracle from the jaws 
of the grave. The skill of our mariners was mag- 
nified above that of the most veteran adventurers; 
and, as none of them were silent in their own praise, 
I was not a little astonished at the recital of circum- 
stances, some of which were distorted so as to be 
recognized with difficulty, and others plainly fabri- 
cated, in order to magnify the fortitude of the hero 
of the tale. The point upon which the sailors were 
best pleased to dwell was their patient and unshaken 
discipline under such unheard-of hardships; and one 
of them even ventured an appeal to the captain to 
confirm his veracity, with which Don Joses did not 
hesitate to comply, conscious that, by indulging their 
pride, and flattering their passions, he gained an in- 
fluence over their affections, and was more likely to 
be obeyed, should unforeseen accidents make it ne- 
cessary a second time to restrain their impatience. 
So completely did these exaggerations impose upon 
the credulity of the islanders, that no limit was set 
to their estimate of our importance. They evinced 
their good-will by numerous presents of vegetables 
and fruit; and we bartered some Spanish cloth, of 
which our’ freight partly consisted, for a plentiful 
c3 
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supply of hogs and poultry, as well as other ne- 
cessaries and conveniences which we needed. 

An interval of two or three days was allowed for rest ; 
after which the sailors were industriously employed 
in repairing the sails and cordage, which had been 
materially injured in the late gales, as well as in 
caulking and painting the hull of the vessel, and 
fitting her throughout for the accidents with which we 
might expect to meet in unknown seas. 

The governor of the small Portuguese colony settled 
at Porto Praya was very communicative of the little 
knowledge which he possessed respecting the op- 
posite coast, and warned us against the cunning and 
treachery of the natives, many of whom he described 
as warlike, and more inclined to plunder than hos- 
pitality, and ready to take advantage of the neglect 
er imprudence of strangers by whom they were 
visited. -He recommended us to hold little com- 
munication with them; to seize every favourable 
opportunity of pursuing our voyage, and not to 
be induced, by the prospect of changing our com- 
modities for gold, to linger upon those shores, which 
had been named from the supposed abundance of 
that precious metal, and which were in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of a powerful negro tribe, 
celebrated for their ferocity and cruelty. He also 
gave Don Joses many useful instructions for the 
regulation of his conduct, should we fall in with 
these barbarians, and expressed a hope that we 
might succeed in the objects of the voyage, and 
visit him upon our return. His situation in this 
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small and distant colony was little better than an 
honourable exile; and his only alleviation was.the 
casual arrival of voyagers, who, like ourselves, 
might be driven from their course, or might touch at 
St. Jago for the purpose of taking in fresh provisions, 
as they ran across the Atlantic before the tropical 
winds, in search of that new world which the skill 
and intrepidity of Columbus had opened to the 
speculation of the fiery spirits of the age. The 
meeting even an accidental acquaintance was an 
event in the monotony of his life; and to hear from 
eye-witnesses an account of Indian wonders, would 
supply an inexhaustible topic upon which to meditate 
and converse during the remainder of his days. 

Our bark was now ready for sea; our crew were 
refreshed by their residence upon the island, and 
eager for novelty and adventure; the past was 
remembered rather as a source of gratification 
than of sorrow, and we eagerly expected the moment 
of our departure. Under these impressions, we 
bade farewell to our kind friend the governor, and 
these benevolent islanders, with strong emotions of 
gratitude, and pursued our destination with elevated 
expectations and lightened hearts. 


CHAPTER II. 


We quitted Porto Praya, soon after sunrise, for 
the African shore; and, steering in a south-westerly 
direction, endeavoured to avoid the numerous 
shoals which surround the Bissago Islands, and_ to 
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keep the open sea till we should arrive opposite the 
Ivory Coast. ‘The fervours of a vertical sun, and of 
a wind heated by passing over deserts covered with 
an immeasurable expanse of sand, compelled us to 
remain on deck; and the farther we advanced, the 
more close and suffocating did the air become. We 
at last contrived the expedient of extending a can- 
vas awning between the masts, and fastening it to the 
sides of the vessel, leaving such an opening at both 
ends as would allow the sailors to pass readily from 
stem to stern. Under this temporary covering we 
sought shelter while the sun was in mid course; 
and, as the sea was perfectly calm, we soon fell into 
gentle and refreshing slumbers. The sun was sink- 
ing into the west when we awoke, and we turned 
with something like regret to the dark hills of St. 
Jago, the last spot inhabited by Europeans that we 
were likely to visit till we should return within the 
boundaries of the northern hemisphere. While 
our minds were occupied with these reflections, we 
kept silence, as it were by mutual consent; and our 
eyes were directed unceasingly to the port which we 
had quitted, till the close of a short twilight shed 
darkness over the view. 

The unbroken dimness of a summer’s night 
nearer the pole, and the faint and gradual re- 
appearance of the stars, bear a strong contrast 
to their sudden brightness in a tropical clime. 
In the colder regions of the north, Hesperus leads 
forth his train with a faint and dubious light, 
till, having recovered their natural brightness, the 


VOLCANO. 


diadem of night is studded with their splendour. 
In those parts which lie between the tropics, scarcely 
has the sun bathed his beams in the waters of the 
west, when the skies are fretted with myriads of 
orbs, and the firmament is blazoned with a flood of 
glory. So greatly is their intensity increased by the 
total exclusion of the solar beams, that the very 
planets cast a perceptible shade, and compensate, 
by their utility and beauty, the prolonged absence 
of that luminary which fills their golden lamps with 
the reflection of his fires. With us no sight is so 
elevating to a contemplative mind as the prospect 
of the starry heavens in that season of the year, 
when its gems gather brilliancy from the frosts of 
winter, and implant in the breast more adequate 
ideas of the greatness of that Being who has spread 
abroad these symbols of His power andmagnificence. 
This feeling is proportionably heightened near the 
equator by the fulness of their orbs; and they convey 
to the heart of the traveller a calmness and soberness 
of thought, which is made more impressive by the 
redundancy of their lustre. 

We were gazing upon this scene with uwun- 
alloyed delight, when one of the. sailers noticed 
a remarkable appearance in the quarter which 
we had quitted, and immediately drew to it 
the attention of the pilot. A long column of 
flame was ascending to the skies; and we at first 
imagined that a vessel at Porto Praya had ac- 
cidentally caught fire, which had been discovered 
too late to be extinguished. A few moments after- 


VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 


wards, the devouring element burst forth in volumes, 
and the hills were distinctly visible. Suddenly, the 
sea became agitated; the waves rose to an unusual 
height; a violent shock was felt, as if the planks of 
the vessel were giving way and its whole frame 
would be scattered over the face of the waters. 
These phenomena were succeeded by clouds of 
smoke, accompanied by fresh eruptions of flame; and 
a low rumbling noise was heard, as if nature were 
struggling for vent in the bowels of the earth. It 
was now evident that the appearance was occasioned 
by a volcano on the islands of Cape Verd; and, fear- 
ing the return of the earthquake with still greater 
force, we waited the event in silence. A second 
shock was: less violent than the former; and the 
flames emitted were so enveloped in smoke as to be 
diminished in brightness, although they continued 
at intervals to glare fearfully through the gloom of 
night. Dark clouds were gathering in every part 
of the horizon, and spread rapidly over the face of 
| heaven; the rain fell in large drops upon deck, and 
| every thing portended an approaching storm. The 
agitation of the waves continued, and the sails hung 
heavily in-the gale. Every vestige of those lights 
which guide the mariner and cheer him on his 
way, was withdrawn ; and we reverted to the fre- 
quent but intermitted flashes of the volcanic fire, 
that we might regulate our course. As we steered 
in an opposite direction, they gleamed more faintly ; 
and when the morning dawned amid clouds big with 
storm and tempest, the deck was covered with ashes, 
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which had been projected with incalculable force, 
and must have fallen within a circuit of many 
leagues. Grateful for our escape from so imminent 
a danger, we employed ourselves in vain conjectures 
upon the fate of our hospitable friends, and were dis- 
tressed by imaginary prospects of the desolation 
with which they were surrounded, and to which 
many of them might have fallen a prey. We were 
almost tempted to return to their assistance; but 
Don Joses prudently observed that there were 
several vessels in the harbour, and that these erup- 
tions were by no means so extensive or injurious 
as those which are experienced from Vesuvius or 
AEtna. Our anxiety was considerably assuaged by 
this assurance; and as the former calm, both of sky 
and wave, was gradually restored, and no farther 
symptoms of these phenomena were perceived, either 
during that day or the succeeding night, we con- 
soled ourselves with the hope, that whatever damage 
had been incurred might be easily repaired, and 
that the peaceable and unoffending inhabitants 
would meet no farther interruption to their tran- 
quillity. 

No circumstance occurred to vary the monotony 
of the seaman’s life till we weathered Cape Palmas, 
and arrived upon the Ivory Coast. Not daring to 
venture into the open sea, we made very little pro- 
eress, in consequence of the invarrble direction 
of the wind from the east; and while we con- 
stantly tacked and kept close in shore during the 
day, we were obliged to. cast anchor at the ap- 
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proach of night, to avoid being driven upon the 
surf, or entangled among the sunken rocks. We pro- 
ceeded with the utmost caution, studiously avoiding 
any communication with the shore, until we arrived in 
the Bight of Benin, where the land, turning suddenly, 
and stretching due south, embosomed us in a mag- 
nificent bay. The Mountains of the Moon, which 
run through the heart of Africa, were here seen 
raising their heads to the sky, covered with per- 
petual snows. Even the fervours of a tropical sun, 
mitigated by no cool and refreshing gale, andheight- 
ened by the sands of the deserts, shine ineffectually 
upon these enormous piles, around whose summits 
the lightnings play and thunders roll in vain. ‘The 
changeful variety of their forms gives an interesting 
back-ground to the landscape; and they serve as a 
natural barometer to the natives who live within 
their view. . 

One morning, while we were employed in sketch- 
ing a map of the surrounding shores, two boats full 
of negroes were descried at the mouth of the river 
(which empties itself into the southern extremity of 
the bay), directing their course toward the ship. 
They were impelled by short paddles, and the per- 
sons on board chaunted a hymn of the country in.a 
low monotonous tone, and informed us by signs 
that they wished to pay us a friendly visit. We 
called to mind the instructions of the governor of 
Porto Praya, and immediately took precautions to 
prevent an attack. Our boat was hoistedan, the 
rope-ladders were folded and placed upon deck, and 
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our swivels were loaded with shot. At the same 
time we made signs to them not to advance, and 
mustered in a body on the side they were approach- 
ing. Finding our signals disregarded, we had _re- 
course to other means, and ordered the gunner to 
fire one of the swivels over their heads, in order to 
strike terror, and deter them from a nearer approach. 
No sooner was this order obeyed, than the crews of 
both boats manifested the strongest symptoms of 
surprise and terror.. ‘The rowers dropped their pad- 
dles instantaneously, and sank to the bottom of the 
boat, anxiously concealing their heads, and stopping 
their ears with both hands; while, occasionally, some 
one more daring than the rest, or emboldened by 
example, raised his head to reconnoitre, and with- 
drew it as suddenly, in evident alarm at his own 
temerity. ‘Three of them had actually leaped. over 
the side nearest the shore, and were struggling with 
the waves. The boats were drifting away with the 
current; when a negro, who appeared. to be their 
leader, finding that the fire was not repeated, and 
instigated by fear lest they should be carried upon 
the rocks, encouraged his companions, and exerted 
his authority to induce them to make an effort for 
the recovery of their paddles. Order was in some 
degree restored by his exertions; but they were con- 
tinually casting stolen glances at. the ship, and 
shewed that they were far from having recovered 
the impression made by our salute. Instead of pay- 
ing any attention to their companions, whom terror 
had forced overboard, they appeared solely solicitous 
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about their paddles; and having no sail, nor any 
means of fixing a temporary one, they ingeniously 
kept time in the water with their hands, and, it 
being a perfect calm, succeeded in picking up the 
greater part of their equipment. ‘They were no 
longer desirous of approaching the ship, and having 
secured the means of regaining the shore, they lost 
no time in delay. As it was not our wish to pre- 
vent all communication, but merely to strike such a 
salutary terror as would preserve us from danger of 
attack, we lowered a boat during their confusion, 
with the intention of saving their struggling com- 
panions, and conveying them on board. As soon as 
the negroes perceived this, they suspected our 
motives to be hostile, and strove to reach the shore 
with redoubled haste, sending up at the same time a 
shout, which made the cliffs re-echo in every corner 
of the bay. The poor fellows who had fallen into the 
water, increased their efforts to escape, and displayed 
a skill and vigour in swimming which surprised us, 
and almost justified their countrymen in leaving them 
to their own exertions. We overtook one, who had 
been carried by the force of the current to a con- 
siderable distance from his comrades, and would 
probably have perished. Even then he struggled 
hard to escape, and cried out lustily when he found 
his efforts useless. Having been placed in the boat, 
he became reserved and silent, studiously concealing 
his countenance with both his hands, and leaning his 
arms upon his knees. We now saw several other 
natives running from various directions toward the 
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beach, and hastening to the assistance of those who 
had succeeded in landing. When, they saw us lift 
their deserted countryman into the boat, they testified 
their vexation by sending forth a shrill cry and 
beating their breasts; and, joining those who had 
landed, they assisted them in drawing their craft 
along the beach to the mouth of the river, in order 
to convey them to a place of safety. Satisfied with 
our success, we offered them no farther interruption, 
but, collecting two or three of their paddles which 
had drifted near us, we returned quietly to the ship. 

Our first care was to moderate the alarm and ani- 
mate the confidence of our captive, who had received 
no injury from his ducking, but was too much: ter- 
rified by the display of our artillery to be easily 
reassured. He pretended to sleep, and no effort 
could induce him to unclose his eyes. We therefore 
resigned the attempt, and, placing him in a spare 
cot upon deck, left him to ruminate upon his fate. A 
guard was appointed to watch him, with orders to 
supply him with food whenever he should shew 
symptoms of hunger, and not to molest him unless 
he endeavoured to escape; for, in consequence of his 
skill in swimming, and the vigour of his youth, we 
were fearful lest, relying too much on his ability to 
reach the land, which was two miles distant, he 
should, unobserved, commit himself to the waves. 
While we remained, he submitted to his situation, 
and seemed to be in a lifeless stupor; but, when 
we had withdrawn, he became restless, and the 
slight covering of his cot was quickly thrown off, 
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as hot and inconvenient. He made no attempt 
to escape during the night, either because he per- 
ceived that he was watched, or because he 
thought it impossible to gain the beach in his 
present state of exhaustion and fatigue. After 
tossing himself from side to side for some hours, 
in evident agitation both of mind and body, he fell 
into a sound sleep, and did not awake till the day 
was considerably advanced.’ When his slumbers 
were at an end, he raised himself in his cot, and, 
looking eagerly around, seemed anxious to recal the 
events of the preceding day. Being a little. re- 
covered, he eagerly traversed with his eyes the 
whole circuit of the bay, as expecting some effort. to 
be made for the restoration of his liberty. Not a 
single native appeared during the morning ; so that, 
after surveying the coast for a considerable time 
with symptoms of regret, he appeared to regard his 
case as hopeless. We afterwards discovered that 
these barbarous tribes considered captivity an in- 
delible disgrace; and that his return home, so far 
rom affording satisfaction, would only have brought 
punishment upon himself, and have involved his 
family in a stigma not easily to be erased. This 
explained the contradictions in his conduct. Not 
having been taken in battle, but having fallen an 
accidental prey to a strange and unknown people, 
he had hoped at first to be deemed an ex- 
ception to their laws, and that some immediate 
effort would be made for his liberation; but when he 
found himself neglected, and that his countrymen 
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avoided even the neighbourhood of the coast, he 
was certain that they looked upon him in the light 
of a prisoner taken in battle, and that all hope of 
being restored to his rights as a citizen was vain. 
The coolness with which he reconciled himself to 
circumstances so momentous to persons born in a 
country where civilization is considerably advanced, 
astonished us greatly; and we imputed to an excess 
of natural cunning a conduct which sprung from 
the knowledge of institutions common to many bar- 
barous hordes, and generally prevalent amongst the 
savage inhabitants of the New World. <A warrior 
taken by a hostile tribe is there doomed to the stake, 
amidst torture and insult, unless the ravages of war 
or disease have so thinned the district occupied by 
his foes, as to induce them to revoke his sentence, 
for the sake of recruiting their wasted population. 
The victim is then loosened from the stake, and led 
to the hut of the deceased warrior, whom he is in- 
tended to replace. There he is met by the females 
of the family, by whose approval he must stand or 
fall. If they are satisfied with his appearance, and 
think him worthy, on account of his exploits, to re- 
place the hero they have lost, he is immediately 
received into their society with the same privileges 
as the deceased ; and individuals, as well as the state, 
strive, by flattering attentions, to make him forget his 
native forests, and form an attachment for the com- 
munity into which he has been adopted. Upon this 
principle, our negro resigned at once, not only the 
hope, but even the wish of being restored to his 
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fellows, and was as assiduous in forming’ the ties 
of a new acquaintance, as if he dreaded lest his 
captivity should be closed by a lingering and agoniz- 
ing death. Perceiving this material change in his 
disposition, we encouraged him by every means in 
our power, and endeavoured to explain to him that 
we would do him no injury, and that we wished to 
open a friendly communication with his country- 
men. He gained confidence by degrees, and began, 
by gestures and grimaces, to express his surprise at 
every thing he saw; but his curiosity was par- 
ticularly excited to know how we could command 
the thunder and lightning which we had hurled 
against the negroes. Pointing to the sky, making 
a threatening motion with his arm, and producing a 
deep rattling noise with his mouth, he wished to 
convey to us his opinion that we possessed more than 
mortal power, and were beings of a superior order. 
We led him to the swivel, and endeavoured to con- 
vince him that the fire and smoke had proceeded 
from this terrible instrument, and that all who 
should be struck by the: flame were doomed to die. 
With this intent we loaded it with powder, and 
when the matchlock was about to be applied, he 
retired precipitately from the spot; but when he 
saw the flash, and heard the report, he fell senseless 
to the ground, and stirred neither hand or foot for 
several minutes. As soon as he began to recover, 
he trembled violently, and we were obliged to treat 
him with great gentleness, and humour his fears, in 
order to restore his confidence and sense of security. 
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None of the natives appeared on the shore or 
upon the cliffs during the remainder of this day, 
and we began to fear lest their terror should pre- 
vent their return. Unable to obtain any certain 
information from our captive, through ignorance of 
his language, we endeavoured to establish a mode 
of communication; and pointing to various things 
of general use, led him to repeat the names by 
which they were known in his country. Scanty as 
was the information which we thus obtained, it 
proved advantageous to us afterward ; and our negro 
caught several words which enabled him in some 
degree to act as our interpreter. The poor fellow 
was eager to learn, and highly pleased whenever he 
could add a word to the scanty list of his Portuguese 
vocabulary; but the gift of a few beads and a pocket 
looking-glass increased his delight beyond all bounds. 
He strutted in these trifling ornaments from one side 
of the deck to the other, and seemed to think him- 
self an object of envy even to the sailors, who were 
convulsed with laughter at the antics which he 
played. He repeatedly stopped short, in order to 
look at himself in the glass, and was with difficulty 
prevented from tearing off the back of it, in order to 
discover the being whose form he beheld, and whom 
he supposed to be enclosed in it. He was also very 
curious with regard to our dress, which he con- 
sidered a part of ourselves; but when it was taken off, 
piece by piece, and its various uses pointed out, he 
manifested great surprise that we should burthen 
ourselves with such an abundance of clothing, and 
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thus increase the heat of a sultry and burning clime. 
He soon became reconciled to his new friends ; and 
we found him of quicker parts, and more active of 
limb, than is usual amongst the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone. Yet, notwithstanding his increasing 
familiarity, he studiously avoided the neighbour- 
hood of the swivel which had been fired ; and when- 
ever he approached it, incautiously, in the excess of 
his transports, he suddenly started aside, and ex- 
hibited ludicrous marks of the terror, of which he 
could not divest himself while the sound of its re- 
port remained fresh in his memory. Our sailors 
began to feel for him that rough but honest attach- 
ment which distinguishes seafaring men, and wished 
to call him by his name. Pointing to various per- 
sons on board, and pronouncing their names at the 
same time, we easily conveyed to him our meaning, 
and he informed us that he was called Quamina by 
his countrymen; but when we addressed him thus, 
he shewed a strong repugnance to be so dis- 
tinguished; therefore, to indulge him, and make 
him more completely one of ourselves, we named 
him Pedro, which evidently afforded him. satisfac- 
tion. 

Since our only reason for remaining upon this 
coast was to barter a few things of little value for 
some of their useful productions, we resolved to send 
a party on the following morning to explore the 
country, and decided, if they met with none of the 
inhabitants, to sail without longer delay. Orders 
were issued to prepare a boat’s crew with every 
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thing necessary to ensure success. I[t was also de- 
termined that Pedro should accompany us as a 
We were prevented from executing this 
plan by perceiving at sunrise several boats issue from 
the mouth of the river with the ebb of the tide, and, 


forming themselves in’ a regular line, advance 


guide. 


slowly toward the ship. Our whole company was in- 
stantly on the alert; for we thought that the collec- 
tion of this little armament had been made with 
hostile intentions. 
and regularly onward, until they were near enough 
to distinguish what passed on board. One of the 
boats then advanced alone, while the others re- 


They continued to row slowly 


mained stationary; and the crew signified by their 
gestures that they were inclined to peace, and 
desired to establish with us a friendly intercourse. 
While this silent communication was carried on, 
we were surprised to see Pedro run to the swivel, 
which had been previously discharged, and_ fling 
himself down before it in the attitude of prayer, as 
if he were invoking it to signify its displeasure and 
disperse its enemies. Since his admission into our 
circle, he had considered it as a superior being, under 
whose protection he was placed; and his alarm at 
the consequences of its anger was lost in the still 
greater horror of being given up as a peace-offer~ 
ing, and sacrificed according to the savage and in- 
human rites of these barbarians. In the agony of his 
mind, he embraced the inanimate iron, and was seen 
to shed tears at the inefficacy of his appeal. At last, 
hewasstruck with suddenrecollections; and, running 
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eagerly to the gunner, urged him to use his influ- 
ence in order to obtain the favour and assistance of 
this terrible power. He was pacified with difficulty ; 
and, during the subsequent proceedings, was con- 
tinually urging the same appeal, and endeavouring to 
frighten away his countrymen by pointing to the 
ordnance, and imitating the actions of the wounded 
and the dying. But the unrestrained freedom of 
his conduct was more effectual than his intimations 
or threats, and they were determined not to depart 
without making farther advances to a satisfactory 
arrangement. An aged chief, distinguished by a 
string of coral around his neck, and by the alacrity 
with which he was obeyed, sat in the headmost boat, 
and was active in enforcing this resolution. As the 
other boats remained at a distance, and there could 
be little danger from an encounter with the one 
which had advanced, we hoisted out the barge, and 
the captain, entering her with a few men, proceeded 
to the conference. When they were within a few 
oars’ length, the negroes warned them to stop; with 
which desire they complied. It was impossible to 
hold any effectual communication at this distance ; 
so that, after a short pause, our men beckoned the 
opposite party to advance, and, perceiving no offen- 
sive weapons in the hands of their opponents, laid 
down their pikes and muskets as a farther en- 
couragement. This emboldened the Africans to 
approach; and when their friends on board their 
little navy perceived the steps taken by both parties 
for the purpose of settling an accommodation, they 
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shewed their approbation by raising their hands, and 
clapping them together above their heads. When 
we were alongside each other, the chief, whom we 
had before remarked, stepped forward, and, after a 
friendly salutation, offered us a present of oranges, 
lemons, and fish; the latter of which, being fresh, 
and peculiar to their rivers, were particularly grate- 
ful. Our captain gave him, in return, a quantity of 
beads and some fine linen; the former being in 
high estimation with all rude nations, and the linen 
being generally worn in hot climates like a short 
apron round the waist, whenever it is in the power 
of the natives to obtainit. We were then invited to 
approach the shore, and understood that the pro- 
ductions which we had received were to be pro- 
cured in abundance. We were not yet inclined to 
venture into their power, and made signs that we 
should expect them again when the sun reappeared 
in the east; and that we wished them to bring an 
increased quantity of the provisions with which we 
had been presented, as well as any other vegetables 
or fruits which grew in their country. We thought, 
from the nature of their assent, that they apprehended 
our meaning; and this first conference ended by each 
party returning to their respective companions. 
Pedro had been standing upon deck while the meet- 
ing lasted, exhibiting great interest in the scene, 
and manifested his joy when it was ended. His 
eratitude for not having been delivered up was ex- 
cessive; and he carefully examined the presents, 
as if he could guess from their nature the real 
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intentions of his countrymen. This investigation 
appeared to be satisfactory, and his mind was much 
relieved from the alarm which had hitherto pre- 
vented him from feeling secure. 

Karly on the ensuing morning, the boats appeared 
at the mouth of the river, and the same chieftain, 
whom we had met on the preceding day, approached 
the ship, attended by two boats besides his own, 
laden with fruits and provisions of various kinds. 
He was still distinguished by his coral chain, and 
we were afterwards informed that he -was one of the 
three great lords of the country, to whom the com- 
mand of armies and the administration of govern- 
ment were deputed by the king; and that the 
coral chain was the ensign of his authority. The 
inferior officers were adorned with strings of the same 
material as insignia of office; but these were of less 
magnitude and beauty ; and while the great lords were 
permitted, except on state occasions, to wear these 
ornaments or not, according to theirpleasure, theclass 
of officers next in degree were enjoined to wear their 
badges constantly, on pain of degradation; and, in 
some instances, their neglect of this regulation had 
been punished by death. Persons of meaner rank oc- 
casionally entwined a row of coral in their hair; and 
the women wore it in various shapes, according to 
their ability, or the dignity of their husbands. It 
supplied with them the place of: those richer gems 
which adorn the females of more polished climes, 
and they appeared equally proud of these additions 
to their beauty. 
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Both our boats were despatched this day to the con- 
ference, with an additional supply of what we thought 
most agreeable to the taste of the natives, and a speedy 
exchange took place. Perceiving that they looked 
wistfully towardstheship, we invited them to approach 
it; upon which they sent away two boats with the 
trifles for which an interchange had been made, and 
the remaining one, in which was their chieftain, 
followed us at a short distance. Pedro was ex- 
ceedingly alarmed at this circumstance, and ran 
hastily below, to hide himself. Upon our arrival at 
the ship, we induced the leader, with several of his 
followers, to venture on board, and ordered diligent 
search to be made for Pedro, in order to strengthen 
by his presence their reliance upon our good faith 
and sincerity. The poor fellow was found rolled 
up ina coil of cable, and resisted every attempt to 
bring him upon deck. At last he was prevailed 
upon, by encouragements and caresses, to trust to our 
protection; but he came forward with a slow and 
hesitating step, and was by no means inclined to 
begin the conversation. ‘The negroes treated him 
almost as a stranger, and only applied to him for 
information when they thought him capable of ex- 
plaining any circumstance to which their attention 
was particularly drawn. Yet it was difficult for Pedro 
to discard his fears, and he scrupulously attached him- 
self to the swivel, as if he thought himself safe only 
when within reach of this object of his veneration. 
We endeavoured in vain to draw to him the atten- 
tion of their chieftain, who eyed him haughtily as 
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he passed, and turned from him with an air of 
disdain. 

It were endless to enumerate the emotions of sur- 
prise evinced on this occasion by those who: came on 
board; their curiosity was insatiable; they ran from 
one end of the ship to the other with the eagerness 
which novelty is apt to excite; and when the close of 
evening was approaching, we were obliged to hasten 
their retreat, by pointing successively to their boat 
and the setting sun. ‘Their departure was a. great 
relief to Pedro, whose situation had been by no means 
enviable; yet, notwithstanding his joy at being relieved 
from their presence, we perceived somewhat of regret 
in his manner as their boats lessened in the distance, 
and the rapid fall of twilightinvolved them inits shade. 

These visits were frequently repeated ; and we had 
taken soundings of the greaterpart of the bay, and ex- 
amined the entrance of the river and the face of the 
surrounding country. Every inducement was tried to 
draw us farther up the stream ; and, since we observed 
in the conductof those with whom wetrafficked nothing 
to raise suspicion, we were daily more inclined to 
gratify our curiosity. With this intent, it was thought 
conducive to our security to seize the chieftain, who 
generally conducted our intercourse, and detain him 
as a hostage for our safety. ‘This proposal, which 
emanated from the pilot, met at first with general ap- 
probation ; but Don Joses suggested the impolicy of 
such an act, as tending irrecoverably to offend the 
Africans, and sure to compromise the safety of 
an individual who had been foremost to confide 
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in our honour. It was plain that they treated our first 
captive with disdain; and that he himself dreaded 
nothing so much as being delivered up to their 
displeasure. Our best security, therefore, was to 
manifest an absence of suspicion, and, taking every 
precaution for a retreat in case of necessity, to trust 
ourselves fearlessly in their power, and abide the 
issue.» This advice was so full of good sense and 
reason, that it made an impression upon all present; 
and we unanimously agreed to take measures ac- 
cordingly, and signify our intention to the natives 
on their following visit. As all were eager to be 
included in the detachment to be despatched upon 
this excursion, some difficulty occurred in the selec- 
tion ; but it was resolved that the pilot should stay 
behind, to superintend those arrangements, which, in 
case of treachery or any accidental quarrel, might be 
necessary to our safety. The sailors were divided 
into two equal parties, and lots were cast to decide 
which division should accompany Don Joses to 
Benin. The party destined to remain was also 
equally divided; the one half being appointed, with 
the gunner, to continue on board; the other, under 
the command of the pilot, to take charge of the boats 
and await our return. All were satisfied with this 
arrangement, because it had been impartially de- 
cided; and the party left behind flattered them- 
selves with the renewal of the excursion, and that 
our first adventure would lay the foundation of 
greater security. Iwas included in the first division, 
and my expectations were considerably raised by 
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observing the marks of civilized government amongst 
the natives, who, although little advanced in European 
arts, were fully sensible of the advantages of subor- 
dination and obedience. 

At our next rencontre with our friend the chief- 
tain, his invitation was renewed with additional 
warmth; and with our consent to meet him, the 
following morning, at the entrance of the river, he 
was unequivocally delighted: this pleasure was 
shared by his followers, and they quitted us earlier 
than usual for the avowed purpose of making suit- 
able preparations for our reception. Pedro had 
lately mixed in conversation with his countrymen, 
and was disposed to accompany us in the boat upon 
all our excursions. On this occasion, he agreed to 
join the party, and entered the boat with alacrity ; 
but, upon our arrival at the mouth of the haven, he 
shewed a strong repugnance to proceed, and per- 
sisted in remaining with the pilot till our return. 
The chieftain met us, a little after sunrise, with 
three boats filled with negroes, who, perceiving that 
it was not the intention of Pedro to accompany us, 
used all their efforts to conquer his determination, 
until they found them unavailing. He was aware 
that this was the day on which the coral feast, the 
most splendid in the year, was held; and knowing 
the rites with which it was celebrated, the most 
encouraging assurances of safety were insufficient to 
change his determination. He was active to warn 
us against surprise and treachery, and delighted at 
seeing that we fixed a swivel in the bow of each 
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boat, and armed ourselves with muskets and hand- 
spikes, as well as with small targets of wood covered 
with skins, as a defence against the swords and 
arrows of the negroes. The anxiety of this poor 
fellow for our complete equipment, the strong de- 
sire of the natives to persuade him to accompany us, 
his determined repugnance to comply, and our own 
natural: fears, conspired to direct our caution and 
attention to every movement of our conductors, and 
induced’ us to keep watch as closely as possible 
without creating alarm. The Africans preceded us 
up the river, and their rowers sang a low deep 
melody to which their paddles kept time, as we 
coasted along its shores. Its banks were high and 
precipitous, and, as the tide had lately begun to 
flow, we deemed it advisable to keep the middle of 
the channel, that our view of the surrounding 
country might be less impeded. Nothing occurred 
to excite our suspicions ;-and we arrived, in the course 
of an hour’s row, at a rude landing-place, where 
several craft were moored, and regular steps had 
been formed of stone and sand to facilitate the 
ascent. Here we were to quit Our companions, and 
proceed on foot to the town of Benin, where the 
king at that time resided. Pedro made a last effort 
to deter us from our purpose, and, finding his efforts 
useless, laid his hand emphatically upon the match- 
lock of one of the muskets, and made a motion to 
fire. ‘This hint was not lost upon our captain, who 
agreed with the pilot to fire a single shot in case of 
danger; upon the report of which a swivel was to 
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be discharged, as the signal of immediate support. 
All the crews having landed, our first object was 
to raise a tent for the guard; and having accom- 
plished this, we set forward on our march. ‘The 
chieftain shewed signs of impatience, and advanced 
at a quick step; his attendants walked two and two, 
at the distance of a few paces from each other; and 
our men marched in regular order, so as to be ready 
for any emergency, and impose upon the natives an 
idea of our discipline. The scenery, instead of 
being barren and sandy, as we had heard Africa 
generally described, was broken into gently rising 
grounds covered with verdure, and herds of cattle 
were feeding in the marshes. Having walked about 
a mile by the side of the river, we came to a low 
wooden gate on the northern bank, flanked by a 
mud wall about ten feet high, below which ran a 
ditch about forty feet wide, which was nearly dry at 
low water, but was now filling with the tide; it 
would be the height of the flood at noon, of which 
it wanted about two hours. Our guide halted at the 
entrance, and demanded admission according to the 
customary forms. The gate was immediately thrown 
open, and we were received by the guard of the 
town, who were ranged on each side. We followed 
our conductors with our pikes and muskets shoul- 
dered, the latter of which we had the precaution to 
examine while we halted for admission. ‘The street 
was long and broad, and frequently intersected by 
others of equal width, so that we were surprised at 
the plan and extent of the city. The houses were 
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built with mud and clay, consisting of asingle floor, 
and thatched with reeds, or straw; but so constantly 
separated from each other by chasms and ruins, as 
to prove the antiquity of the city as well as its 
decay. Few persons were seen as we passed, and 
the uniformity of alternate habitations and ruins 
formed a striking picture of desolation. At the 
end of the street we arrived at an extensive square, 
which was filled with an immense crowd of men, 
women, and children, all standing in the most 
orderly manner, and anxiously waiting our arrival. 
The multitude opened a passage at our approach, 
and we were ushered into the presence of the king, 
who was placed upon an elevated seat, surrounded 
by his wives and officers of state. He did not rise 
to receive us, but assumed an air of stateliness 
adapted to strike the strangers with awe, and im- 
press his subjects with a high idea of his dignity. 
Our principal conductor advanced submissively to 
the foot of the throne, and, having prostrated him- 
self three times, gave an account of the discharge 
of his commission. His majesty received this report 
with a gracious smile, and signified his intention to 
honour us with a formal introduction. In order to 
comply with the forms of his court, it was required 
that we should pay the same homage which had 
been performed by the sable courtier; but, being 
unwilling to diminish the respect which our ar- 
tillery had inspired, we positively declined so de- 
vrading a ceremony. Our safety depended upon 
our firmness, and as long as we could awe the 
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surrounding multitude, they were not likely to incur 
our vengeance. The king, whose estimation in the 
opinion of his subjects would have been lessened by 
yielding the ceremonies of his court, was by no 
means inclined to yield the point; but regard for 
our safety obliged us to persevere. 

Inthis dilemma, the only feasible project was at once 
to dispense with a personal introduction, and convey 
our compliments through the medium of his mi- 
nister. We therefore delivered our presents to our 
conductor, who being one of his most powerful sub- 
jects, and high in the royal favour, interceded in our 
behalf. As he tendered to his majesty the different 
particulars of which our present was composed, he 
delivered a few words in praise of each, and acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of the assembly. At the 
commencement and conclusion of his address, we 
made our customary obeisance, which was graciously 
received; and our presents, having met the royal 
approbation, were handed to the women, who exa- 
mined them with marks of surprise and admiration. 
These ladies, to the number of six hundred, as we 
were afterward informed, were the wives of the king; 
and the coral feast was the only day in the year on 
which they graced the pomp, and exhibited them- 
selves to the people. ‘Their dress was uniform, and 
much more elegant than we had been led to expect. 
It consisted of cotton drawers fastened to the ankles, 
covered with another fine piece of cotton plaited in 
the middle, and bound under a scarf, the ends of 
which were adorned with a handsome lace, or fringe. 
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The linen was remarkably fine, and beautifully 
chequered with various colours. ‘The face and 
upper part of the body were covered with a thin 
veil; and their necks were adorned with chains of 
coral. Upon their arms they wore bright copper or 
iron bracelets, the workmanship of which was mean, 
although the wearers were proud of their display. 
Their hair was dressed with art in a variety of forms, 
and its effect was improved by nut-oil, which gave it 
a dark and glossy tinge. These females sat in rows on 
each side of the king, upon elevated benches, like the 
parterre of a theatre, so that each might have a full 
view of the ceremony about to be performed. ‘The 
men were equipped in cotton drawers and sashes; and 
we were entertained with observing the innumerable 
modes of wearing the coral chain, by whose position 
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despotic state. But what most surprised us was the 
appearance of the children, all of whom, under twelve 
years of age, were naked; their only covering, if it 
may be so termed, being a single string of coral tied 
round the waist, to which several chains of the same 
material were appended, in proportion to the riches 
or poverty of their parents. 

After the acceptance of our presents, we were 
conducted to our seats. Between us and the throne 
stood the three great lords of the kingdom, of whom 
our conductor was one. On its right were placed 
the priests of their idolatrous superstitions, all clad 
in flowing linen robes, and having their hair, which 
was long and bushy, encircled by a coral fillet. The 
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chief priest wore also an ornament, somewhat ap- 
proaching a diadem in shape, and apparently of gold, 
but very inferior in size and workmanship to that 
which was worn by the king. A few yards in front 
of the throne, as nearly as possible in the centre of 
the square, stood a colossal statue of the guana, or 
lizard, upon a pedestal six feet high, having in 
front a deep trench about ten feet square, which 
was slightly covered with a matting of reeds. On 
each side of the pedestal stood a negro bearing a 
hatchet, supported by six warriors, each having 
a spear in their right hands, and a bow and 
arrows slung at their backs. Our attention had 
been so completely occupied, upon entering the 
square, by the sight of so unexpected an assemblage 
and by the various novelties of the scene, that, during 
our approach to the throne, none of us perceived 
either the statue or its attendants; and during the 
offering of our presents, our backs were turned to 
them. As soon as we were ranged at our appointed 
station, our observation was forcibly attracted to the 
idol; and the idea instantly struck our whole com- 
pany, that a sacrifice was to be offered to this mon- 
strous image, and that we ourselves were destined to 
be the victims. It was now too late to retreat, 
without sanctioning an opinion that we either wanted 
confidence in the natives, or were deficient in courage. 
Guarding against a surprise, by never quitting our 
arms, or separating from each other, we resolved to 
await the issue in silence. We seated ourselves by 
the direction of Don Joses, being fatigued by the 
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heat of the march, and in order to keep ourselves 
fresh, should any extraordinary exertion be required. 

After a short but awful pause, the high priest ad- + 
vanced toward the statue, and the king and the if 
whole body of females rose from their seats. The Hf 
inferior priests followed their chief at a short interval, | 
and, dividing themselves into two bodies, ranged 
themselves on each side the trench, facing the image. 
The high priest began a low chaunt, accompanied 1 | 
by many inclinations of the body, and, at every in- | al 
clination, the whole multitude bowed themselves | 
toward the ground. When he ended, the response ig 
was alternately chaunted by each semi-chorus of 
priests with the same observances, and with the like 
attention on the part of the people. The address 
and response were thrice repeated, and the effect 
was solemn and impressive. At the close of the 
hymn, the whole chorus was again chaunted by 
king, priests, and people; and the deep tones of 
assembled thousands, mingling with the softer notes 
of the women, had an influence upon the feelings, 
which it is impossible to describe, and which can 
only be conceived by those who have experienced its 
grandeur. ‘his impression was not a little height- 
ened by the peculiarity of our situation, and few, 
who were for the first time present on such an occa- 
sion, will ever forget the imposing awfulness of the 
scene. 

When the chaunting ceased, one of the priests 
from each division retired for a few minutes behind 
the throne, and returned, leading between them a 
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lad apparently sixteen years of age, covered with 
flowers intermingled with coral beads, but without 
any other ornament or article of dress. Behind him 
followed his nearest relations, similarly accoutred, 
singing, in praise of the idol, a hymn, which in- 
culcated the most blind devotion to his will. A 
living victim was annually offered at his shrine at 
the feast of corals, and vast pains were taken to 
instil into the mind of the object destined to be 
immolated the most heroic fortitude; to convince 
him that he should be received with honour by the 
shades of his fathers; that he should live hereafter 
in the enjoyment of all earthly luxuries; and that, 
by expiring without a groan under the axe of the 
executioner, he would conciliate the favour of the 
god to his relations and his country. For this pur- 
pose he is generally chosen, at the festival of the 
preceding year, out of the offspring of the noblest 
families, educated amongst the priests with great 
care and attention, and imbued with the highest 
dread of the tremendous power of the guana, as 
well as the most heroic devotion for the welfare 
of Benin. The pomp of the scene, instead of striking 
terror, was calculated to excite the ardour of a mind 
thus previously prepared ; and we observed that he 
marched forward with a firm step and an undaunted 
eye, looking triumphantly around upon the assembly, 
and claiming their envy and applause, as a tribute 
due to the magnanimity of the sacrifice. The two 
priests led him to the foot of the throne, at which 
he prostrated himself thrice; and, at the third time, 
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the king rose from his seat, descended the steps, 
raised him in his arms from the ground, and taking 
off one of his own bracelets, placed it on the left arm 
of the victim, as the greatest mark of honour in his 
power to bestow: he then retired to his seat, and a 
shout of approbation, which lasted some minutes, 
issued from the crowd. The youth was then con- 
ducted to the high priest, who took his hand and 
walked with him thrice round the pedestal and 
trench, followed by the whole of the priests; and 
this parade was attended with the performance of 
many superstitious ceremonies. When the last circuit 
was finished, they halted in front of the trench; and 
one of the executioners, laying aside the ensign of 
his office, brought forward a low block covered with 
a fine linen napkin, while the other prepared him- 
self for the performance of his duty. The victim 
was directed to kneel upon this block with his arms 
extended towards the idol; and the most awful 
silence was maintained while the priests joined him 
in prayer: he arose from this position with an 
animated countenance, and making his obeisance 
respectively to the king, the priests, and the people, 
knelt upon the ground, and laid his head upon the 
block. One of the executioners advanced; and a 
scene succeeded which congealed us with horror. 
The axe, from defect of the material and workman- 
ship, was not sufficiently sharpened for its purpose; 
and, after two or three ineffectual attempts, the other 
executioner was summoned to the assistance of his 
fellow. The neck was mangled’ in. a disgusting 
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manner, till they succeeded in separating the head 
from the trunk; when the former, rolling upon the 
reeds, fell through them into the trench. During 
the whole of this painful transaction, the victim never 
uttered a groan; but, after the second stroke, he 
turned his head upward to the executioner, with a 
smile upon his lips, as glorying in his sufferings. 
At the last decisive blow, his relations rushed eagerly 
forward to dip their linen in his blood; and the 
napkin, as well as the block which it covered, 
were set carefully apart, to be kept as reliques in 
memory of the victim. The body was decently 
wrapped in linen bandages and lowered into the 
trench, which was again slightly covered with reeds; 
and the ceremony concluded with a dirge chaunted 
in an under tone by the whole multitude, unaccom- 
panied by the priests, but led by the king. 

When all was finished, the slaves, who consisted 
of criminals sold into exile by the neighbouring 
tribes, proceeded to set tables for the repast. These 
extended each way over the trench, and were suffi- 
cient to dine the whole court, consisting, with the 
females, of not less than eight hundred persons. 
Meantime, refreshments, consisting of palm wine, 
and bread made of yams beaten into very thin cakes, 
were handed round; of which, not having eaten 
since we quitted the ship, we were glad to partake. 
Disgusting as the preceding ceremony had been, our 
fears were considerably relieved; and we employed 
this interval in looking round upon. the. assemblage, 
and examining the situation of the place. ‘The per- 
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sons present must have amounted to some thousands; 
for we afterward ascertained that the city was four 
miles in circumference, and that the whole of its 
population was emptied into the square. It was 
gratifying to observe that no one wore arms, except 
the few guards who attended the executioners; and 
the reverence entertained for the king and priests 
repressed every inclination to tumult. Of all the 
ceremonies practised by the nation, this was the 
most interesting to the public eye. ‘The very women, 
on this occasion, sacrificed their natural affections to 
the rites of their religion, and were interested spec- 
tators of the ceremony. 

It was important to ascertain the bearing of the 
streets, in order to regulate our retreat, should an 
unforeseen accident expose us to the fury of the in- 
habitants. The city was built with so much regula- 
rity, that it was difficult to distinguish one avenue 
from another; and, unless we could perceive the 
gate through which we had entered, we might easily 
be misled. Yet, desirable as it was to ascertain our 
road, we had no plea for quitting the spot where 
we were placed. We therefore calculated the posi- 
tion of the throne, with reference to the point at 
which we entered the square; and, after consider- 
‘able discussion, we were persuaded that the centre 
street led to the gate of the city. Having deter- 
mined this point, we were impatient to rejoin our 
comrades; but to depart before the conclusion 
of the ceremony might give offence, and we 
hoped to recruit our strength with more substantial 
F 2 
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food previous to encountering the fatigue of our 
return. 

When the royal feast was served, a long table 
was spread for us apart, covered with the choicest 
delicacies of the country. Many of the dishes were 
new to us; and, being ignorant of the tastes and 
habits of the people, we confined ourselves to those 
whose composition we knew, and which we had 
been accustomed to partake. Thin cakes of yam- 
bread, beef, mutton, and fowls, with smoked and 
dried fish, were the fare we preferred; and the 
palm-wine had an agreeable flavour, and was ex- 
ceedingly grateful in quenching the thirst. We 
were strongly urged to eat of the smaller animals 
set before us; but this we uniformly declined; and: 
the slaves who attended our table expressed un-: 
feigned surprise at our want of relish for such 
dainties. One of the sailors was, with much per- 
suasion, induced to taste an animal which had the 
appearance of a roasted hare, at the flavour of which 
he expressed little satisfaction ; and his pleasure 
was not increased when he was informed that he 
had eaten part of a baboon. It must be confessed, 
that the taste of our hosts was by no means agree- 
able to an European palate; for bats, lizards, and 
rats, dried in the sun, were accounted by them 
delicacies for a king. These were the smaller 
animals, with which our table was heaped. A pro- 
fusion of oranges, lemons, and dried grapes, was 
also set before us, which furnished a grateful con- 
clusion to this extraordinary repast. 
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Our hosts continued to enjoy themselves long 
after we had satisfied our hunger, and the whole 
court indulged in long and intoxicating draughts of 
the palm-wine. At last his majesty gave the signal 
for rising; and, holding in his hands a large vessel, 
filled with the liquor before-mentioned, poured a 
small quantity upon the ground, pronouncing a 
short prayer aloud to the inhuman idol, in front of 
which he sat; and, having slightly applied his lips 
to the brim of the cup, he delivered it to the high 
priest, who stood beside him. ‘This personage hav- 
ing repeated the ceremony, passed the goblet to the 
attendant priests; and it was thus conveyed round 
the tables, each person making an obeisance towards 
the image, and touching the vessel with his lips. 
The king now returned with his wives and courtiers 
to their former situation; and the slaves began 
immediately to pile the tables with fresh provisions, 
and to place upon them abundant quantities of the 
palm-wine. ‘The crowd continued quiet while the 
attendants were thus engaged; and we observed 
that a guard of warriors was stationed in single 
files along the whole range of raised seats, in front 
of the females and the king. We were lost in con- 
jectures at the meaning of these preparations; and, 
exhorting each other to be firm and steady in every 
event, we examined the priming of our muskets, 
and stood prepared for our defence. When the 
tables were completely covered, the attendants re- 
tired in haste, and the principal priest came for- 
ward, attended by two others, bearing each a gong. 
F 3 
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The’ first made a short harangue to the people, 
which we concluded from his actions to be in praise 
of his god; and when he ceased, each of the two 
priests struck his gong once, at an- interval of a 
minute; and a train of youths, from the age of 
fifteen years and upward, came forward and ranged 
themselves before them. These were descended 
from the first families in the kingdom ; and from 
amongst them was to be chosen the victim of the 
succeeding year. ‘The high priest proceeded in 
this choice with much circumspection, and rejected 
many who appeared to us perfectly suited to his 
detestable purpose. Having carefully singled out 
one of the tallest and best-proportioned youths, he 
presented him to the king; and the candidate thus 
honoured evinced strong marks of satisfaction in his 
countenance, while those who were rejected seemed 
disappointed and depressed. As soon as this choice 
had been confirmed by his majesty, the two priests 
began to sound their gongs alternately, each striking 
his own before the sound of the other had completely 
died away. The noise made by these barbarous 
instruments, when struck by a muscular arm, is 
tremendous, and its awful tones vibrate upon the 
heart. This was the signal for such a scene of con- 
fusion as we had never before witnessed, and whose 
atrocity could not be surpassed by the most savage 
hordes. Men, women, and children, rushed eagerly 
toward the tables, and seized the provision with 
which they were spread. ‘Those females who were 
foremost in the throng, were thrust back by fresh 
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bodies of men; many of the children were trodden’ 
under foot, and a most ferocious contest commenced. 
Ayms were forbidden to be worn upon this occasion, 
but hands and feet were promiscuously used in the 
scuffle; and the wounds inflicted upon each other 
by these naked negroes were frequently so severe, 
that the blood, running in streams down their 
dark bodies, presented a most disgusting spec- 
tacle. _ As the eatables vanished, the contest. for 
the remnants became more terrible: every fresh 
sound of the gongs was the prelude to increased 
ferocity; and draughts of wine heated their veins, 
and inflamed them to madness. Wild and discordant 
yells were heard from every quarter of the square; 
drunkenness and riot reigned supreme; and nothing 
less than human sacrifices could appease their fury. 
The fables of the poets respecting the regions of 
darkness andnight were here realized, and the spectres 
of the accursed seemed to rush across the scene. 
These brutes in human form roamed about in groups, 
thirsting for blood, and the guard alone prevented 
them from attacking the females of the court. Many 
drew forth long knives, which had been concealed 
by their belt or short apron, and various combats 
ensued; but their rage was chiefly vented upon the 
weak and the defenceless. When a victim fell into 
their power, they mangled the body with their blunt 
and untempered weapons; and, partly with their 
knives, partly by main violence, succeeded in tearing 
the head from the lacerated trunk. The groans of 
the wounded and the dying—the triumphant yells of 
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their executioners—the cries of the affrighted crowds 
of women and children, who were fleeing to a place 
of safety—and the dismal tones of the gongs, whose 
unceasing vibration was re-echoed from the neigh- 
bouring hills, struck terror to the stoutest heart. 
These ruffians were continually bringing in the 
heads of the slain, and flinging them into the trench, 
in which had been deposited the remains of the 
youth sacrificed in the morning. This was con- 
sidered the most grateful offering to the idol which 
they worshipped; and the more closely they were 
connected with the victim whose head they brought, 
the more fully were they assured of the fayour of 
their misshapen deity. Their madness had arisen to 
such a pitch, that they paraded past us with the 
streaming heads, and even used threatening and 
insulting gestures. ‘The anxiety of Pedro for our 
safety, and his obstinate refusal to join the party, 
were now explained; he had often been witness to 
the orgies of this detestable feast, and feared for us 
as well as for himself. Young, well-formed, active, 
and descended of one of the first families in the 
country, he might possibly be chosen the victim of 
the following year ; or, if his captivity degraded him 
from that dangerous pre-eminence, his life might 
be destined a sacrifice worthy of their savage and 
inhuman rites. At any rate, he had strong reason to 
believe that his presence was likely to exasperate 
his countrymen, and invite their vengeance; and, 
were their courage equal to their will, they would 
assuredly brave danger in every shape, when over- 
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come by intoxication, and instigated by the prospect 
of being recorded as martyrs to the superstitions of 
their country. 

Their insults were now so often repeated, that 
they were scarcely short of personal outrage; and we 
were obliged to keep our pikes down at. the charge, 
in order to drive them to a distance. Kither from 
policy, or religious fear, the king sent no one to our 
protection; and even our old friend, the chieftain, 
avoided our company. Our situation was so cri 
tical, that some decisive effort became necessary to 
our safety. While we still delayed to act, in the 
hope that an end would be put by authority to 
this scene of massacre, a. circumstance happened, 
which no longer left us a choice. One of our 
youngest sailors was so goaded by the insult of a 
savage, who, as he passed to the horrid pit, shook the 
gory head of a slaughtered negro in his face, that he 
instantly levelled his musket, and shot him to the 
heart. The African sprang from the ground by 
the forcible repulsion of the blood, and fell dead at: 
his feet. One unanimous shout of terror rose from 
the spectators; they recoiled instinctively from the 
spot; and those, who had been dealing around 
wounds and death without pity or distinction, fled 
from a fate which filled them with unknown terrors, 
and smote them with the dread of more than mortal 
foes. Even the priest who stood nearest us, when 
he saw the flash and heard the report, dropped the 
club with which he beat the gong, and crouched 
behind that instrument for protection. The still- 
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ness of midnight succeeded to the first yell of dismay ; 
and where the din of battle lately raged, was the 
silence of desolation. No time was to be lost—the 
savages might recover their panic; and even the 
advantage of fire-arms, and the character of superior 
beings, with which they invested us, might not be 
sufficient to save us from their fury. Our captain 
gave the word to march; and terror having cleared 
our way, we reached the opposite street at a rapid 
pace, before any attempt could be made to impede 
our progress. It was too late to think of a peaceable 
arrangement, for the day was nearly spent. We 
must force our way out of the city before nightfall, 
or our doom was sealed. We passed on hastily, 
with as much attention to discipline as the confusion 
would allow, resolved to sell our lives dearly. ‘The 
inhabitants had taken refuge behind the walls of 
dilapidated houses, and assailed us with such weapons 
as chance supplied. ‘Their huts, having been ori- 
ginally built of mud or clay, fortunately afforded 
neither brick nor stone; fear of the musketry pre- 
vented them from venturing too near us, and their 
armed warriors, who were stationed around the king, 
had not yet sufficiently recovered their astonishment 
to join in the pursuit. ‘Thus far our hopes of escape 
were favourable; but we had scarcely measured half 
our road, when we again heard the dreadful gongs 
of the priests, and the tread of men fast gathering in 
the distance. Fear added wings to our flight, and, 
as the shadows deepened at the approach of twilight, 
we fancied that we perceived the portal to which we 
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were hastening. *‘ See,’ said Don Joses, ‘see, my 
brave comrades, the conclusion of your dangers; 
yon barrier will yield to the slightest assault, and a 
few minutes will bear us safe to the embrace of our 
companions.” ‘Thus encouraged, we doubled our 
pace, but the street appeared to lengthen as we ad- 
vanced ; and having far exceeded our computation of 
the distance, we arrived at the wall by which the 
city was surrounded. We had mistaken our way, 
and to retrace our steps would have been madness. 
We knew not whither to turn, and should we even 
find the gate, it would be thronged with enemies. 
The steps of our pursuers drew near, and we could 
distinguish the whispers of foes, who were concealed 
partly by the surrounding buildings, partly by the 
approaching darkness. Our only resource was to 
scale the wall, while sufficient light remained to 
direct our operations. We had, at our entrance 
into the city, remarked the depth and situation of 
the ditch, and recollected that it was low water at 
sunset, when it might be forded without difficulty. 
The height of the wall was ten feet; it stood clear 
of the houses, and no materials were at hand dura- 
ble enough to be piled in order to enable us to 
reach the top. To send out any of our party in 
search of the necessary means was to expose them 
to certain death. One only expedient suggested 
itself. The captain divided us into two parts; he 
desired those who had muskets to face the enemy, 
and be ready to fire at the word of command; and 
then led those who had pikes to the foot of the wall. 
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He ordered the pikes to be set crosswise, and to be 
fastened with handkerchiefs to prevent their slipping. 
Planted thus in a slanting position, they reached 
within three feet of the summit of the wall; and the 
men who first mounted laid their hands upon the 
coping, and, by strong muscular exertion, raised 
themselves to the top. The ascent was easier to 
those who followed, and all the first party had 
mounted, when the enemy came within a few yards 
of the musketeers. ‘The command was given to 
fire, and as the men levelled their muskets breast 
high, and took aim with great coolness, most of the 
shots must have been effectual. The ground was 
strewn with the wounded, as well as with those 
who had fallen from terror; and the rest of our foes 
ran furiously towards the square, or sought shelter 
in the interstices of the streets, and amongst the 
dilapidated houses. The musketeers handed up 
their arms to those who had already mounted, and 
began themselves to ascend. ‘When all the party 
had cleared the pikes, we made preparations for 
descending on the other side, which, being flanked 
by the ditch, was steep and dangerous. We took 
two of the pikes which had been fastened cross- 
wise, and joined to the head of each three or four 
handkerchiefs, tied sufficiently tight to bear a man’s 
weight without slipping the knots. The handker- 
chiefs thus fastened were held by two men, who 
lowered the pikes as far as they could reach without 
danger; upon these we were to descend singly, and 
drop ourselves into the ditch. Our captain insisted 
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on remaining to the last, as the post of danger; and 
I, upon the same principle, volunteered the first 
attempt. My fall was greater than I expected, but 
it was broken by the water, which, although the 
tide was out, was nearly breast-high. It had now 
become completely dark; for the sky was overclouded, 
and the moon had not yet risen. My success gave 
courage to my companions, who dropped them- 
selves, one after another, without injury. The enemy, 
aware of our operations by the splashing of the 
water, began to hurl missiles at the top of the wall, 
but the darkness frustrated their aim; and a flight 


of arrows sent by the bow-men, as the two last of 


our party, Don Joses anda sailor, were about to 
descend, passed over their heads, and alighted on 
the opposite bank. A contest, honourable to both, 
commenced between the sailor and the captain, 
which should be the last to retire ; but Don Joses 
insisted upon being obeyed; and, pointing out the 
risk of delay, compelled the sailor to descend, while 
he himself took the handkerchiefs in both hands, 
and lowered the pikes. ‘The worthy fellow complied 
against his will, and was received safe by his com- 
panions. Our temporary ladder was now dropped 
into the ditch, and the captain prepared for his 
descent. While in the very act of retiring, he 
could hear voices underneath the wall consulting 
on some mode of attack. He clung with one hand 
to the coping, and, whispering us. to stand clear 
below, quitted his hold and trusted himself to Pro- 
vidence. The dashing of the water was louder 
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than usual, and informed the negroes where to 
direct their assault. Although we waded instantly 
to his assistance, and conveyed him in our arms to 
the opposite bank, we had searcely placed him’ in 
safety, when an immense quantity of wood and 
stones was heaved over the wall, and covered the 
very spot where he had fallen. One moment later, 
and the consequences might have been fatal. Our 
escape was SO wonderful, that with one consent we 
returned thanks to the good Being who had watched 
over and preserved us, before we turned our thoughts 
to the steps still necessary to complete our safety. 
The captain was so mueh bruised by his fall as 
to be incapable of walking, the distance from the 
surface of the water to the top of the wall not being 
less, according to our calculation, than twenty feet. 
It was agreed to carry him in turn upon the pikes; 
but the first question was, whither we should direct 
our steps, in order to regain the road ? Scouts were 
despatched each way to reconnoitre, with instruc- 
tions not to quit the side of the ditch, and to return 
as soon as they should discover a gateway; but not, 
on any account, to adventure more than half a mile 
from the spot where we then were. ‘Those who 
were sent to the left of our station returned in less 
than twenty minutes, saying that they had heard a 
confused noise of many persons in conversation, 
whom they supposed to be negroes collected around 
the gate of the city; and they dared not venture 
farther, for fear of being discovered. The other 
scouts came back shortly after, andstated that, having 
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followed the course of the ditch and wall, they had 
discovered neither gate nor enemy. We resolved 
upon this to avoid the course of the ditch, and endea- 
vour, by a circuitous route, to reach the road which 
led to the landing-place; not doubting but that the 
portal by which we entered lay on our left, and that 
the inhabitants were on guard there to intercept our 
retreat. We found the country full of swamps, and 
were sometimes obliged to wade breast-high in water, 
for want of light to enable us to choose our way. 
Those who carried the captain raised the ends of the 
pikes upon their shoulders, and were thus scarcely 
able te keep him above the bushes with which these 
swamps abounded, and which greatly impeded our 
march. The darkness was on some accounts favour- 
able, although it caused us to wander considerably 
out of our course; for it prevented the Africans 
from ascertaining our motions, and constrained 
them to remain under their walls, for fear they 
should unexpectedly straggle within our reach. 
Having wandered long without reaching the river- 
side, we thought we heard-voices a little to our 
left, and halted to listen; the sounds became fainter, 
and the persons from whom they proceeded were 
evidently receding from us. We paused till they 
could no longer be distinguished, and then advanced 
in the same direction, imagining them to be negroes, 
either going toward the landing-place in pursuit, or, 
in despair of finding us, returning to the city. ‘To 
our great delight, we arrived shortly at the side of the 
river, where we halted, being nearly overcome with 
G2 
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the fatigue of forcing our way through the bushes and 
the marsh. It was now plain that the people we had 
heard were gone in the direction of the landing- 
place; and it was necessary to proceed with the 
utmost caution, to avoid falling into an ambuscade. 
While this point was under deliberation, the sound 
of steps from the town was perceptible; and we has- 
tened our retreat, taking care to tread lightly upon 
the grass, and observing a profound silence. Our 
pursuers were gaining ground, when the voices 
which we had previously heard were discovered 
returning. The dread of being surrounded was 
strengthened every moment; and, forming ourselves 
into a compact body, with the captain in the centre, 
we halted, and faced both ways to receive the double 
attack. The party from the town were nearest, and 
came tumultuously onward, not aware of the danger 
upon which they were rushing. Those who faced 
them were obliged to fire, to avoid being over- 
whelmed by numbers; and, immediately upon the 
report of the muskets, we heard a loud shriek from 
the party in the opposite direction ; and the moon, 
gleaming through a cloud—for it had risen some 
time, although heavily obscured—discovered Pedro 
running to meet us, and our companions, ranged in 
close order, a little beyond him. ‘This unexpected 
succour was most seasonable. ‘The negroes, per- 
ceiving our reinforcement by the moonlight, and 
terrified by their reception, hastily retreated, leaving 
their wounded companions to their fate. Our 
mutual congratulations were warm and sincere; but 
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we could not stop to relate our adventures. ‘Taking 
advantage of the returning lustre of the queen of 
night, we marched straightway to the landing-place, 
and did not forget to be grateful for the unexpected 
security which we enjoyed. 

It was two hours past midnight, when we reached 
the landing-place, and, although it was the extreme 
height of the tide, we proposed remaining under the 
tent, which had been raised for our guaré, till 
morning dawned. Excessive fatigue inclined us to 
sleep; and the wind blowing briskly from shore, 
raised a tremendous surf, and made it extremely 
dangerous to pass the mouth of the haven. Our 
companions, who were alert to provide for our re- 
freshment and comfort, spread some boat-cloaks as a 
temporary bed, and Pedro was almost crazed with 
joy. He leapt, danced, and cried, and gave a Joose 
to the most unbounded expressions of delight. His 
zeal, and knowledge of the spot, had been conducive 
to our preservation. After our departure, he was 
low and melancholy; ner could he be induced te 
join any of the sports in which the sailors indulged. 
When the gong was first sounded, he listened with 
intense anxiety; and.as the tumult increased, which 
they could distinctly hear, as it was conveyed by the 
stream and echoes of the hills, he beeame visibly 
agitated. His alarm commupricated itself to the 
pilot, who ordered the guard under arms, to be 
ready to start ata moment’s notice. At the approach 
of twilight, the uneasiness of the whole party could 
no longer be suppressed ; and our. volley while we 
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were under the wall was the signal for their march: 
the first single shot had not been heard in the con- 
fusion. Pedro acted as their guide, and backward 
as he had been to enter the city in our train, he 
now marched boldly forward, without any symptom 
of fear. It was dark when they approached the 
gate, which was at that time closed. By his direc- 
tion, they proceeded along the ditch toward the spot 
where we had crossed it, and sought us in vain. 
‘They continued the circuit of the wall till they arri- 
ved at a similar gate, in another quarter of the city; 
and finding that all within was calm and silent, they 
conjectured that we had ventered into the marshes, 
and resolved to return by the way by which they 
came. As they drew near the river, they heard a 
tumult around the gate, in which Pedro recognized 
the voices of his countrymen; and to avoid an en- 
counter, he led the guard by a bye-path across the 
marshes, and brought them into the regular road, 
about half-way between the city and the landing- 
place. It was then that we first heard them, and, 
fearing them to be enemies, suffered them to pass on 
without giving the preconcerted signal. They hur- 
ried to the port, in the hope of finding us, and 
being disappointed in that expectation, knew neither 
what to conjecture nor how to act. Still they were 
resolved to persevere in the search, and hearing the 
rapid tread of footsteps as they re-approached the 
city, they quickened their pace. Our last volley 
informed them that the wanderers were found; and 
the light of the moon, bursting forth at the same 
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moment, saved us all from another and heavier 
calamity. 

Such is the history of that eventful night; and 
even at this moment, when the scenes return upon 
the memory, I reflect upon them with horror. A 
chilliness runs through my whole frame, and the 
innocent victim of a bloody superstition appears 
before my eyes. ‘The monstrous orgies of a hideous 
idol strike terror to the soul, and raise the “still small 
voice of gratitude” to the Parent of the universe, who 
has been pleased to place me in a happier country, 
from which the degrading superstitions of ‘ the 
olden time” have been banished, I trust, for ever. 
Little does the civilized inhabitant of Europe reck 
of those fetters of the mind, which enslave the sons 
and daughters of many a foreign clime, and intro- 
duce death and desolation where Providence has 
showered down the sources of happiness and peace. 
Oh! may he never be lulled into that false security, 
which barters the essentials of civil and religious 
government for the reputation of liberality; which, 
in the vain pursuit of a shadow, relinquishes to his 
remorseless foes the otherwise invincible basis of his 
prosperity and fame ! 


CHAPTER III. 

No interruption was offered during the night 
to the guards around our tent; and, when morning 
dawned, not a vestige of an enemy was to be seen. 
Our slumbers were broken by the pilot, who warned 
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us of the policy ‘of quitting a spot where we might 
soon be surrounded by such numbers as would 
make it difficult to re-embark. The tide was still 
in our favour, and two hours must elapse before the 
return of the flood. The surf was no longer dan- 
gerous, and there would be sufficient water to carry 
us over the mouth of the haven, where the sea had 
in process of time thrown up a line of sand. ‘These 
considerations quickened our motions, and caused 
us to think little of our fatigue. The captain, who was 
very stiff from the effect of his bruises, was carried by 
two men to the boat. The tent was taken.down, and, 
in a few minutes after the order had been given to 
prepare for our departure, the whole party had em- 
barked. The sun was rising over the summits of 
the distant mountains, animating the face of nature, 
and gilding the heavens with his glory. ‘One short 
hour would bring us to the entrance of the river, 
and end our Jabours. The cheering influence of 
the king of day communicated unusual spirits to 
every breast; and the crew, who had been left 
during the preceding morning with the boats, were 
listening with eager wonder to our horrible and 
almost incredible tale. While we were thus en- 
gaged in the pleasure of hearing and reciting our 
adventures, one of the sailors saw.a negro raise his 
head above the bank of the river, and withdraw 
quickly on being observed. Upon his report of 
this circumstance, we rowed more into the centre of 
the stream, and endeavoured, by standing upon the 
seats of the boat, to ascertain the reality of the dan- 
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ger. The height of the banks favoured conceal - 
ment, and the windings of the stream afforded many 
convenient points of attack. A constant watch was 
requisite: we therefore sat with our muskets ready 
to fire, at the first indication of a foe; and the boats 
followed each other at a convenient distance, so as 
to afford mutual help, and present a less compact 
body to the arrows of assailants. We proceeded 
without impediment, till we began to think that the 
seaman who gave the alarm was either sporting 
with our fears, or had been himself deceived by the 
illusions of his fancy, worked upon as it was by the 
events which we were relating. He persisted, how- 
ever, in the fact, and would have pledged his life 
upon his veracity. ‘The only remaining supposition 
was, that some individual had been induced, by 
private curiosity or the hope of a reward, to ascertain 
our motions; and being perceived, had returned to 
his employers with the news of our departure. Our 
alarm subsided gradually, and as we approached 
the sea our hearts were lighter. The sand con- 
tinually cast up on the right bank of the river, im- 
mediately at its mouth, formed a kind of natural 
fort, so uneven and indented as to allow an assailant 
to deliver his weapons without being accessible to 
attack. As we passed this point, negligent from a 
sense of perfect security, and congratulating our- 
selves upon our safety, we were suddenly saluted by 
a shower of stones and arrows. Defence against an 
unseen adversary was impossible, and our only re- 
source was to retire beyond their reach. We were 
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already within the influence of the waves; and their 
impetuosity was so much increased by the nature of 
the opposite shore, whose projecting cliffs formed a 
bay with a narrow inlet, that, in attempting to cross 
the haven, we were perpetually driven back by the 
returning tide. This circumstance caused great 
confusion; and all hands were applied to the oars, 
in order to enable us to stem the current. The foe 
took advantage of our disorder, and continued to 
pour in a deluge of stones, which were readily sup- 
plied from the adjoining beach. Our strength was 
exhausted by these continual efforts, and the leading 
boat was dashed back against its companion, which 
was nearly swamped by the collision. A loud shout 
was raised upon this accident by our assailants, who 
endeavoured to heave stones of great weight on 
board from the adjoin ing bank, under which we were 
driven. Fortunately, the arrows of the negroes 
were expénded; and so wary were they of the fire 
of the musketry, that they dared net shew them- 
selves openly, or approach sufficiently near to effect 
their purpose. ‘The largest stones fell short of their 
destination, or missed their object; while we were 
seriously annoyed by the lesser ones, which were 


directed with greater certainty. In this dilemma, we 


gave up the attempt to cross the haven, and coasted 


close under the bank, as rapidly as the exhausted 


state of our men would allow. Our createst fear 
was for the captain, who, disabled by his previous 
bruises, lay at the bottom of the boat. We first 
attempted to raise a part of the tent upon our 
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pikes, as a defence against the stones; but the wind 
catching the canvass, impeded the rowers, and drove 
We then folded it up loosely, 
and spread it over him, placing pikemen on the side 
next the enemy, who protected him with their 
The crew of the other boat followed our 


us from our course. 


targets. 
example, placing their targets in a line over the 
side, covering each other like the shell of a tortoise. 
Thus protected, we advanced in defiance of the re- 
newed efforts of our assailants, and had nearly 
arrived at the point where the bay opens, and the 
shore runs in a transverse direction, when we 
were surprised by a volley of shot, some of which 
grazed the top of the sand-banks, and passed over 
our heads. In a few moments, turning the corner 
of the beach, we beheld our vessel moored near the 
shore and covered with smoke. "We now flanked 
the enemy who had given up the hope of intercept- 
ing our passage, and were running in all directions. 
The other boat followed us without molestation ; 
aud we mutually rejoiced to find that the fore- 
thought of the gunner had brought us such critical 
assistance, and that we had so short a distance to 
row before we should reach the ship. We enter- 
tained no thought of farther annoying our ad- 
versaries; and when we arrived on the lee-side of 
our bark, not an African was to be seen, either on 
the beach or the cliffs. The execution done by the 
swivel, which had been loaded with grape-shot, bad 
operated so tremendously upon their fears, that 
many had rolled over each other in their haste to 
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escape, and all had thrown away their weapons to 
expedite their flight. 

The gunner, to whom the command of the vessel 
had been entrusted during the absence of the 
captain, informed us, that he held a constant watch 
during the preceding evening, and became fearful 
for our safety at the approach of night. After sunset 
hedespaired of our return; but a guard was set upon 
deck, to report any signal that might be made. An 
hour or more after midnight, word was brought him 
that a firing was heard within shore, and the whole 
crew turned out, to be ready for an emergency. They 
listened in profound silence, and could hear nothing 
but the dashing of the surf against the rocks. He 
then manned the only remaining boat, under the 
conduct of the gunner’s mate, with orders to row 
towards the mouth of the haven, and, if he perceived 
no symptoms of our approach, to return without 
delay. This commission was faithfully executed ; 
but the current had carried them so far out of their 
direction, that they had difficulty in regaining the 
vessel till day was dawning. As light increased, 
several negroes were perceived upon the sea-shore 
and the bank of the river, collecting stones; and 
this act, together with our continued absence, 
caused a suspicion that some treachery was intended. 
The most practicable mode of assistance, should 
this. be the case, was to moor the vessel closely in 
shore, and bring the swivels to bear upon that side 
of the river where the stones had been collected. 
With this intention anchor was weighed, and every 
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effort: made to avoid-the loss of important moments, 
which might decide our fate. So many tacks, how- 
ever, were necessary before they could arrive within 
gun-shot of the beach, that they observed the mo- 
tions of the enemy directing an attack long before 
their fire could be of any avail. Their anger and 
impatience may be imagined; for, although the 
bank impeded a view of the boats, they saw stones 
carried successively to the edge of the river, and 
hurled over the mounds of sand as upon an inferior 
foe. Sometimes the Africans remained stationary ; 
sometimes they ran along the bank; and the shout 
which was sent up at the collision of the boats in- 
spired fear lest one of them at least had been sunk. 
Our friends were already near the beach when this 
event occurred, but they were considerably to the 
westward of the haven, and uncertain of the execu- 
tion of their guns. Having coasted to their present 
moorings, they opened a broadside upon the negroes, 
and immediately afterward were gratified by the 
sight of the headmost boat. These brave sailors 
were delighted to see us again after so many dangers; 
but the state of their captain mortified them sensi- 
bly. He was lifted on board by ropes, and conveyed 
carefully to his cot; where, having acquired some 
knowledge of surgery in my youth, I was assiduous 
in my attendance. No bones had been broken by 
his fall, and the nature of his bruises was such as 
to promise a certain and speedy recovery. 

It being deemed expedient to return to our for- 
mer moorings, the anchor was raised, and we soon 
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regained our station. There was no 


adopt to accomplish their revenge. 


day; and the next morning only a few 
perceived, reconnoitring our position. 


solved to sail with the evening breeze. 
hour after sunset, the moon rose in 
majesty, gilding the cliffs, the mounta 


to please Him by the most horrid rites, 
upon hisshrine! Not satisfied with this 


universe to the similitude of the brutes, 
to worship Him under forms, which ca 


inducement 


to remain upon this coast; but our curiosity was 
raised, to know what method the negroes would 


Not a man 


appeared upon the beach during the whole of that 


scouts were 
It was idle 


to waste our time in awaiting an attack, the pros- 
perous issue of which could be of no advantage, and 
only lead to farther bloodshed; we therefore re- 


About an 
unclouded 
ins, and the 


ocean, with her useful light. The canopy of heaven 
was studded with paler fires, and the star of evening 
shone forth with unrivalled lustre. A milder and 
softer day was shed over the landscape; and the 
waves, as they followed each other successively to 
the shore, turned their “silver lining on the night.” 

How different was this scene to that in which we 
had lately been engaged! What a field did the con- 
trast open to melancholy reflection ! The bounteous 
Creator has displayed in every work of His hands 
the excess of His beneficence and love; yet man, 
left to his own thoughts and imaginations, thinks 


and strives 


to conciliate His favour by sacrificing human victims 


prostitution 


of the feelings, he even degrades the Ruler of the 


and. affects 
n excite no 
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sensations but horror and disgust: yet every creation 
of His power, every direction of His will, tends to 
the diffusion of human happiness; the raging of 
the elements, and the deepest reverberations of the 
storm, purify the atmosphere, and spread abroad the 
blessings of fertility and health. At the blaze of 
noon, or the tranquil hour of midnight, may my 
thoughts be of Him; may no sublunary inducement 
divert me from the contemplation of His goodness; 
may no unfounded impression of His terrors wrest 
from me the assurance of His loving-kindness and 
mercy ! 

Such was the night in which we hoisted sail, and 
quitted for ever a spot where we had been sur- 
rounded with so many horrors. Crossing the cor- 
ner of the bay, we kept close under the land, which 
ran due south. Objects on the shore were visible 
in the moonlight, and we had previously taken 
soundings of the coast, so as to be satisfied of the 
safety of our course. Nothing occurred during that 
night to interrupt our progress, and we continued 
our way with an easterly wind during the whole 


of the following day. About noon, the cliffs of 


Cape Formosa were distinctly visible. No human 
creature appeared, as far as the eye could reach, 
and we were persuaded that our late assailants had 
no intention of renewing the contest. 

It was nearly nightfall when we doubled the cape, 
and our attention was drawn to the top of the pro- 
montory by a human figure, who was making signs 
to attract our notice. Having advanced too far 
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from the mouth of the river to fear an enemy, 
we were desirous of ascertaining who this unknown 
person might be; and, launching a boat, sent outa 
crew to confer with him, if possible, and examine 
the nature of the shore. In little more than two 
hours, the boat returned, with information that they 
had approached the beach as nearly as the surf would 
permit ; that the unknown descended from the cliff 
to meet them; that they could catch but few words, 
in consequence of the distance and the dashing of 
the waves; and these were, to their surprise, in the 
Portuguese language, entreating pity and assistance. 
They doubted whether they were perfectly under- 
stood by the stranger, but they directed him not to 
lose sight of the ship, and promised to return in 
the morning. This was reported to the captain, 
who was still confined by his bruises; and his huma- 
nity induced him to order that the vessel should be 
brought to anchor, and that we should continue at 
our moorings throughout the night. This command 
was executed almost as soon as issued ; and we amused 
ourselves with fruitless conjectures upon the acci- 
dent, which had placed a native of Portugal on a 
desert shore under the torrid zone, far from his 
home, his kindred, and his country. Vain as were 
these speculations, they occupied our time and our 
thoughts. Various systems were formed, the Jeast 
probable of which were the most entertaining. It 
was even suggested, that he might have been cap- 
tured by the Moors in the Mediterranean; that he 
had escaped into the desert, and, passing through 
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the heart of Africa, had traversed the Mountains of 
the Moon, and foundhis laborious way, amidstnations 
of savages and cannibals, to the western coast. Such 
are the webs which men are apt to weave in- the 
absence of information or employment; and when 
they are separated from the world (for to individuals 
their own connections and society are every where 
the world), by vast seas or immeasurable deserts, 
no wonder that they delight to wander in the bound- 
less field of conjecture, and find there the only 
occupation which can give to the intellect expansion 
and activity. But when this subject is pursued, as 
too often "happens, amidst the crowd of society or 
business; when the realities of life are sacrificed to 
fanciful chimeras, and the brain peopled with vision- 
ary beings; the natural and wholesome food of the 
mind palls wpon the appetite, and the attainment of 
positive advantages is lost in the pursuit of those 
which are unreal and deceitful. Upon this rock 
many a youthful heart has split, when beating high 
with anticipated fame; upon this have been wrecked 
beauty, wealth, and talent, and the waves of ob- 
livion have rolled over them for ever. 

Our seamen were alert at an early hour to relieve 
the stranger; the boat was manned, and they 
hastened te the promontory, upon which he had 
been seen during the previous evening. The sea 
had not yet retired sufficiently to permit him to 
descend to the beach, and the cliffs were too preci- 
pitous for him to venture at this place. The whole 
side of the crag, wherever there was the slightest 
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deviation from the perpendicular, was covered with 
bushes; nor was there any pathway, such as is 
usually worn on an inhabited coast, by the passing 
of fishermen, or the browzing of cattle. He had 
perceived us long since from the summit of the rocks, 
and, in his eagerness to prevent our returning with- 
out him, had been investigating the side of the cliff 
for some spot by which he might descend to the 
water’s edge. Having fixed upon a place where the 
attempt seemed practicable, he began to scramble 
through the underwood, and, clinging to its roots, 
dropped himself gradually from one bush to another, 
till he reached the centre of the crag. Here the 
declivity was bounded by an abrupt descent, while 
the rocks, upon which the waves were breaking 
below with a tremendous roar, threatened instant 
death to the hapless being who should be hurled 
upon them from above. We beheld him clinging 
to the rude and twisted roots—now casting a look 
of terror upon the abyss—now scrutinizing the sides 
and summit of the cliff for some means of extrication 
from his danger. This part of the steep was of 
limited extent; but his situation precluded him 
from a full view of its position; and the bushes, 
which assisted his descent, gave to the whole rock 
an uniform appearance. We shouted to him, to 
proceed to the left of the line of bushes by which 
he clung; and rowed slowly to the .point where the 
attempt was most feasible. One of the sailors 
sprang on shore, and, clinging to the strongest 
underwood, forced his way upward, with surprising 
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agility, till he arrived upon a level with the stranger: 
he then waited to assist and direct him, taking off 
his cap, and waving it as high as his hand could 
reach. As soon as this signal was perceived, the 
wanderer was inspired with fresh courage, and his 
progress evidently increased. There was some- 
thing unspeakably dreadful in the sight of a human 
being thus hanging between sea and sky, uncertain of 
his hold or his footsteps, and trembling at unex- 
pected peril just when he seemed within reach of 
safety. His very terror might precipitate him to 
certain destruction. Our hopes and fears were 
alternately excited, as his actions evinced courage 
or timidity; but we abstained, as much as possible, 
from giving them utterance, lest their expression 
should deprive him of his presence of mind. The 
intrepid seaman was now within reach of his voice, 
and by encouraging words, and pointing out the 
safest passage, infused into his breast new confidence 
and vigour. ‘They met a little beyond the place 
where the crag was thus precipitous and abrupt; 
and as the sailor held out his hand to welcome him, 
the whole crew vented their feelings in murmurs of 
applause. The sailor having stopped to allow him 
a little breathing-time, led the way downward with 
fearless activity; and the stranger followed with 
slow and cautious steps, frequently calling to the 
other to slecken his motions, in order to disentangle 
him from the brushwood, or secure his footing. 
While the peril was extreme, the excitement of our 
fears absorbed every other feeling; but our impa- 
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tience increased when the danger was considered 
past; and we welcomed the stranger into the boat 
with a thousand congratulations and questions, to 
none of which his fatigue and debility would allow 
him to reply. | 

Having placed him as much at his ease as we 
could, we ceased totrouble him with useless inquiries, 
and rowed directly for the ship. During our re- 
turn, I employed myself in examining his features, 
and in imagining the various difficulties which he 
must have encountered, ere he could be reduced to 
the state of squalidness and misery in which we 
beheld him. His garments were ragged and dirty ; 
his shoes were fastened to his feet with temporary 
bandages, which prevented their falling to pieces; 
his countenance was pale and emaciated; and 
his form had lost the manliness and energy which 
are the natural attendants upon youth. So much 
was he wasted by fatigue and want of food, that we 
wondered at the spirit which had sustained him 
during the peril he had so lately encountered. He 
sunk from his seat in a state of complete exhaustion ; 
and we blamed each other for the want of foresight, 
which had omitted to provide food for his refresh- 
ment, when we must have been assured of his ne- 
cessities. [The humanity of the seamen. was deeply 
roused, and they applied themselves stoutly and 
steadily to their oars. ‘he tide and current were 
favourable, so that we soon reached the ship, where 
the whole crew, except the captain, were assem- 
bled on deck to receive us. The stranger, whom 
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nothing could now have roused to action, was 
hoisted on board by ropes, and we immediately 
applied ourselves to every resource which our ex- 
perience suggested as likely to expedite his recovery. 
He lay for some time motionless, and we were 
almost tempted to think our exertions vain, when 
he faintly opened his eyes, and shewed signs of 
returning animation. When he was sufficiently re- 
covered to take food, it was administered to him 
cautiously in small quantities : and constant attend- 
ance and good nursing brought him at last to a con- 
valescent state. Many weeks, however, elapsed before 
he entirely recovered his strength; and nothing 
proved so strongly the extremity to which he had 
been reduced, as the improved health and manly 
vigour of his frame. His figure was tall and 
comely; his dark eyes, which were shaded by a 
profusion of black hair, were full of vivacity and 
fire; there was in every feature a certain nobleness 
of expression, which bespoke a consciousness of 
superior talent; and whenever any circumstance or 
observation excited particular attention, his whole 
countenance was lighted up with animation and 
intelligence. Being a constant attendant upon his 
sick couch, and the only medium of communication 
between him and the captain, while both were con- 
fined to their respective cabins, I was soon admitted 
to his confidence, and was entrusted with some 
particulars of his story, which were communicated 
to no other person. Upon the perfect recovery of 
my two patients, we passed the evenings together, 
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either on deck or in the captain’s cabin; and, in the 
intervals of conversation, he acquainted us with the 
general outline of his life. This relation was given 
in detached portions, and contained several incidents, 
of little moment except to the narrator; but the 
prominent events are interesting, which I have there- 
fore selected, and shall relate in the third person, 
omitting the various interruptions to. which he was 
subject during the recital. The tale of his short but 
adventurous life, broke pleasingly the monotony of 
our occupations, and will supersede a dull and un- 
interesting journal of the coasting voyage from the 
promontory of Formosa to the Cape of Good Hope. 


THE HISTORY 


OF 


FERNANDO DE NUGNEZ. 


Frrnanpno de Nugnez was born at Lisbon, 
in the autumn of the year 1477. His father 
was an advocate of the royal courts, and had 
advanced himself by his merit to considerable 
practice; his mother was proud of her distant 
relationship to a jong line of nobles, who looked 
down with contempt upon the plebeian blood 
of her husband; and who, disgusted at the unequal 
match she had contracted, scarcely deigned to 
honour her with their notice. 

This couple were blessed with two children, a son 
and a daughter, of whom our hero was the eldest ; 
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and if their father felt his pride gratified by the 
opening talents of the young Fernando, the elegant 
and graceful form of Isabella frequently gave a higher 
throb to the pulses of a mother’s heart. The simple 
economy of their establishment enabled the worthy 
advocate to accumulate a moderate fortune for his 
children ; and the smallness of his family, combined 
with their well-known independence, induced the 


haughty relations of his wife to abate somewhat of 


their pretensions, and to favour Fernando and 
Isabella with their occasional notice. It was even 
thought that one of their kinsmen would have so far 
condescended as to restore Isabella to the rank 
which her mother had renounced, by making her 
his partner for life, had not the young lady shewn a 
determination to gratify her inclinations rather than 
her pride; and it was a maxim with her father never 
to offer violence to the affections of his children. He 
justly considered the parental authority as given 
him for the purposes of direction and persuasion, 
not of exercising the power and enforcing the man- 
dates of a domestic tyrant. ‘I will never,” said he, 
‘‘employ my influence to commit my daughter an 
unwilling victim to the arms of debauchery and age; 
neither will I constrain her to pass her life with a 
man whose manners, pursuits, or opinions, are at 
variance with her own; although I shall always 
assume the right to point out desirable qualities in 
the character of a suitor, and refuse my consent to 
any alliance, which would, in my opinion, lead to 
misery or disunion.” These just sentiments of his 
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own authority, and the combined firmness and ten- 
derness of his temper, endeared him to the affections 
of his children ; and Isabella, who had entered her 
eighteenth year, was sensible of the forbearance and 
delicacy of his conduct. Her mother, who had never 
ceased to regret the circle she had quitted, pleaded 
warmly the cause of her relation, and passed many 
a winter-evening in descanting upon the balls and 
assemblies, at which she had figured in former days ; 
the cavaliers who had striven for the honour of her 
hand; and the bosoms which heaved a sigh as some 
more fortunate rival led her forward to the dance. 
The tale was unsparingly embellished with a full 
description of her own dress, and that of her happy 
partner, who was always described as the most hand- 
some and accomplished personage in the room. 
The whole concluded with a practical application, 
calculated to convey to her daughter a sense of the 
amazing condescension by which she had _ been 
influenced in marrying a plebeian, and the gratifi- 
cation she should feel at seeing the splendour of her 
early years renewed in her progeny. Isabella sighed 
when she thought how strong an influence the 
vanities of life still possessed over her mother; but 
the sacredness of that name repressed. the smile which 
played around her lips, and she ventured to. state 
her reasonable objections to an unsuitable gallant, 
with many expressions of dutiful regard. ‘The good 
lady loved her daughter too well to use other weapons 
than those which her persuasive eloquence supplied ; 
and, after many ineffectual struggles, she yielded her 
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hopes and wishes to the mild resistance of Isabella, 
with the conviction that late repentance would em- 
bitter the prospects of thoughtlessness and youth. 
Affairs were in this state when Fernando returned 
from the school in which he had been placed, with 
high commendations of his talents and success. He 
had easily outstripped the crowd of his competitors ; 
but the abilities with which he was eifted were of 
that ardent nature, which disdains the drudgery of 
continued application, and relies too much upon 
momentary address. He would neglect the most 
important studies for the pursuits of boyhood; and 
plumed himseif upon that quickness of apprehension, 
which enabied him to surpass his fellow-students, 
without the labour and attention requisite in lads of 
more slender abilities. Such a mind required to be 
directed by superior firmness; and its failure or 
success depended upon the bent given to its incli- 
nations in the outset of life. Could he have been 
continually under the eye of his father, he might 
have imbibed, from that excellent man, maxims of 
prudence, confirmed by experience; and the intem- 
perate sallies of youth would have been restrained 
with that sober mixture of authority and indulgence, 
which knows how to repress petulance without 
depressing the spirit or engendering disgust. The 
increased business of the advocate employed all his 
time; therefore, as he intended his son for the pro- 
fession of medicine, he determined to send him to 
the university of Coimbra, under the tuition of a 
friend, whose practice was extensive, and whose long 
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acquaintance with the family would induce him to 
pay peculiar attention to the morals and progress 
of the youthful student. The respect which the 
worthy advocate entertained for his wife’s relations, 
induced him to consult them upon the subject; and 
the respectability of the profession, to which his son 
was destined, flattered their prejudices, and made 
them joyfully sanction the arrangement. 

Those who can recall the period when they were 
first launched into the world in the pursuit of riches, 
honours, and fame, can best appreciate the feelings 
of Fernando, when he quitted the paternal roof for 
the towers of Coimbra. The injunctions of his father 
contained regulations for his conduct, and anxious 
exhortations against the enticements of the idle and 
the dissolute; the parting blessing of his mother was 
interrupted by tears, yet replete with prognostications 
of his future greatness. In his sister, whose affection 
he had enjoyed from his boyhood, and whose delicate 
form was interwoven with all the recollections of his 
infant years, he beheld that tenderness of soul, which 
gives an indescribable expression to the lines of 
beauty; and they dwelt long and fondly upon pro- 
testations of mutual regard, and assurances of that 
affectionate friendship, which should last while the 
pulse continued to beat, or the mind be interested 
in the adversities and prosperities of life. This 
parting scene was cut short by the impatience of 
the muleteer, who suggested the length of the jour- 
ney, and the necessity of reaching Leyria that night. 
Fernando tore himself unwillingly from the embraces 
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of his family; and, in defiance of the coarse but good- 
humoured jokes of his fellow-travellers, pensive and 
melancholy thoughts continued to occupy his mind. 
The spirits natural to youth, however, soon began to 


dissipate such reflections; and magnificent views of 


the river and bay, which repeatedly varied, according 
to the windings of the road, effectually diverted his 
attention. The observations, which these natural 
beauties suggested, led to general conversation ; and 
he was attracted by the free and easy manners of one 
of his companions, who professed to be a student like 
himself, returning to his pursuits at the university, 
after a visit to his home. 

This stranger was free from the sheepishness or 
pedantry, which the retirement of a college is sup- 
posed to generate ; his address was lively and agree- 
able; his subjects of discourse were such as are 
familiar to the world, and most likely to interest the 
attention of a novice. To him Fernando readily 
communicated his situation and his views, not omit- 
ting any circumstance concerning himself, which the 
student seemed interested to know. ‘The latter gave 
him many hints, to prevent his falling, as a freshman, 
under the ridicule of the collegians; pretended an 
intimate acquaintance with Don Luis de Fontego, 
the professor, to whose care Fernando was con- 
signed, and for whom, he said, he entertained the 
highest respect ; and promised to introduce his new 
acquaintance to a society of choice spirits, who oc- 
casionally cheered their solitary hours by uniting 
around the festive board. 
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Our traveller was delighted with his good fortune; 
he asked a thousand questions about the’ professors, 
the scholars, and the studies of the place; he 
allowed his imagination to revel in the allurements 
of novelty, and depicted to himself scenes of happi- 
ness, In which his interesting informant bore a con- 
spicuous part. His reverie continued till they ar- 
rived at the foot of a mountain, four or five leagues 
from Leyria, where the muleteer requested them to 
relieve the mules, which would be much assisted by 
being discharged of their riders during the ascent. 
The travellers were thus thrown into parties, and 
as they mounted the hill, the student and Fernando 
attached themselves to each other. They conversed 
on the extensive prospect, the steepness of the road, 
the defiles of the mountains, and the facilities of 
escape afforded to freebooters by the fastnesses of the 
rocks and the intricacies of the wild. Fernando 
laughed at the idea of so numerous a company being 
attacked, and could not refrain from glancing a jest 
at the overweening anxiety of his mother, who had 
sewed up his doubloons in his doublet, in order that 
they might escape the rapacity of the robbers. 

Thus merrily engaged, they straggled to a distance 
from the company, till they arrived at a long and 
narrow defile, which turned suddenly to the left, and 
opened upon a distant view of Leyria and its suburbs. 
They turned back to look for their troop, and saw 
them entering the pass. ‘he prospect was inviting; 
and, walking a few paces aside, Fernando seated him- 
self upon the turf, and proposed to await the arrival of 
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their companions. This proposal was accepted by the 
student, who, while Fernando was reclining at his 
ease, took off his bonnet with a gracefully negligent 
air, and with many polite. salutations addressed him 
thus: ‘I shall ever remember with pleasure the 
acquaintance, which I have this day formed with so 
accomplished and intelligent a young gentleman as 
yourself; and I trust that the lesson which you 
have received will preserve a freshman from being 
the subject of ridicule at the university of Coimbra. 
In your timely jest upon the good old lady, your 
mother, I fully participate; as she might have spared 
me the trouble of burthening myself with your 
doublet as well as. your doubloons. I must trouble 
you to divest yourself quickly of that necessary ap- 
pendage; and when you see my worthy friend 
Doctor Luis de Fontego, I beg you to assure him 
of my profound respect. I know not whether that 
learned: professor has yet discovered a panacea for 
an empty purse; but I venture to suggest, with all 
deference for his superior knowledge, that preven- 
tion is better than cure; and that true wisdom fre- 
quently consists in putting a bridle upon the tongue.” 

Fernando was at first inclined to consider this ad- 
dress as a practical joke; but a stiletto, seasonably 
produced, convinced him of the necessity of com- 
pliance. He reluctantly divested himself of his 
outer garment, and endeavoured to conceal his 
chagrin, by protesting that his new friend might 
have convicted him of unseasonable confidence with- 
out this unnecessary alarm. The robber repeat- 
Hd 
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edly expressed his sorrow at the liberty which he was 
taking with so high-spirited a cavalier, but insisted on 
the necessity of despatch. Having secured his prey, 
he took leave, with many expressions of esteem; and 
turned back twice to assure his victim how highly he 
relished the attic salt of his wit, and that he should 
never again see a doublet without thinking on his 
doubloons. He then descended the declivity, with 
the rapidity of a man who was well acquainted with 
the windings of the path ; and left our hero to lament 
his imprudence, and gather wisdom from this first 
introduction to the knowledge of the world. 
Ashamed of having been so easily duped, he was 
employed rather in thinking how to excuse his folly, 
than in giving the alarm; and when his fellow- 
travellers overtook him, the robber was fairly beyond 
pursuit. His supercilious neglect of his companions, 
in order to cultivate an acquaintance with the pre- 
tended student, sharpened their gibes, andembittered 
his mortification. ‘The muleteer declared that he 
always suspected the impostor; and all united in as- 
serting that they had seldom seen a more awkward 
assumption of the character of a gentleman. One 
of the passengers, who pitied the mexperience and 
confusion of Fernando, proffered him the loan of a 
shabby cloak, which his wounded pride was con- 
strained to accept; but he had still the consolation to 
reflect that his fare had been previously paid, and 
that he had a few crusades left, which had been laid 
apart for the expenses of his journey. His ad- 
venture supplied a never-failing topic for the re- 
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mainder of the way; and when he entered Leyria, 
he had little relish for the novelty of the scene. 
He fancied that all eyes were attracted by the 
strangeness of his attire, and he endeavoured to 
conceal himself among the travellers, who felt a 
malicious pleasure in declining to screen him, and 
excited the curiosity of the by-standers by hints at 
his misfortune. Never did poor mortal, jaded and 
harassed with fatigue, enter an inn with more 
sincere delight. It was late when they arrived; but 
had it beenearlier, neither his fatigue nor his feelings 
would have allowed him to make the circuit of the 
town; so that, after sharing a plain but hearty re- 
past, he was glad to retire to his chamber. Here he 
first experienced the evils of poverty; for the master 
of the inn,. judging of his inability to pay by the 
shabbiness of his outward apparel, had introduced 
him to the worst lodging in the house. Painfully 
as he felt this circumstance, he refrained from re- 
monstrating, and sought refuge from his mortified 
pride in the arms of sleep. 

He was roused very early the next morning by 
the rough voice of the muleteer, who had been 
active in assembling his passengers, in the hope of 
reaching Coimbra early the same afternoon. IT er- 
nando arose from deep and _ refreshing slumbers, 
dressed himself in his best and only remaining 
doublet, and, having returned the cloak to its owner, 
with many acknowledgments of his civility, cheer- 
fully commenced his journey. ‘The light and airy 
spirits of youth, buoyed up by the balmy breath of 
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morning, soon made him forget his misfortune, and 
he enjoyed the varied and extensive prospect which 
opened before him. ‘The boundary of the pro- 
vinces of Estramadura and Beira was marked by 
a low and humble house of entertainment, where 
the travellers did credit to their early rising, with 
little attention to the delicacy of their palate. ‘They 
then entered the confines of Beira, and the heart 
of our hero beat high, as he beheld from a distance 
the spires and towers of Coimbra. ‘The appearance 
of the city was adorned by the waters of the Mon- 
dego, which rolled beneath its walls; and venes 
ration for the statesman and the sage who had. been 
educated within its cloisters, gave an additional 
air of grandeur to its ancient edifices. ‘The spirit 
of emulation rose in the bosom of Fernando as he 
thought upon the days of old, and he resclved to 
dedicate his time to the pursuit of useful learning, 
in order to justify the fond anticipations of his 
teachers and his parents. 

Upon halting at the inn, his first care was to 
dress himself suitably to the noviciate upon which 
he was entering; and, taking leave of the muleteer 
and his fellow-travellers, he inquired for the resi- 
dence of Doctor Luis de Fontego. He there met a 
kind and flattering reception; the old gentleman 
inquired anxiously into the welfare of his family, 
and promised him every assistance.and indulgence, 
which the long-established friendship of his father 
could claim. Don Luis, being a bachelor, offered 
him apartments in his own house, upon moderate 
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terms, which he described as the more agreeable, 
because Fernando would daily receive private me- 
dical instruction, in addition to the general lectures 
of the college. This proposal suited the reduced 
finances of De Nugnez, who hoped to arrange the 
settlement with his father, and thus confine the 
knowledge of his late misadventure to the circle of 
his family. 

A few days familiarized him with the duties and 
regulations of the university; he found the warm 
introduction of Don Luis beneficial to his studies ; 
and his unremitted application conciliated the favour 
of the professors, whose instructions he attended. 
His proud and independent feelings had not yet 
recovered their former tone; and he had formed no 
intimacy which was likely to lead him from the 
attainment of useful knowledge to: the pursuit of 
follies, which are too apt to occupy the mind at 
that important period, when impressions are most 
lasting, and the disposition assumes a hue which 
tinges all the future events of life. 

This peaceful current was not always to run 
smoothly ; and a more extended acquaintance with 
the pupils who attended the same lectures, intro- 
duced him by degrees to the arcana of the univer- 
sity. He began to neglect the society of the 
geniuses of former ages for the choice spirits of his 
own, and became more ambitious of shining amongst 
his equals as a wit, than of obtaining approbation 
for solid learning and improvement. In every party, 
he was the most assiduous votary of the bottle; 
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and if an excursion of pleasure were proposed, he 
was foremost in promoting its object and com- 
pleting its arrangements. Sometimes the excess of 
his vivacity hurried him into severe remarks upon 
his companions, which passed for the exuberance 
of wit; and he was one day exceedingly vexed ‘at 
a retort, which disclosed the story of his former 
misfortune, and obtained him the unenviable ap- 
pellation of knight of the doublet. He recovered this 
rebuke with considerable grace, and his influence 
over his comrades suffered no diminution. 

While his days were thus employed in the pur- 
suit of personal gratification, rather than the attain- 
ment of useful knowledge, a circumstance occurred, 
which turned the current of his feelings, and even- 
tually regulated the disposition of his future years. 
One evening, as he was going from the house of 
Don Luis, to meet a set of boon companions, he 
observed, on the opposite side of the street, a young 
female, of elegant figure, followed by an elderly 
attendant. A flowing veil descended from her 
head-dress below her waist, and prevented an accu- 

rate examination of her features; but the grace- 
fulness of her motions attracted his notice, and he 
resolved to follow her unobserved, and ascertain her 
residence. She pursued her way through several 
streets, till she arrived at the doors of the cathedral, 
at the very moment when vespers, were commenc- 
ing. She approached the entrance of the choir, 
and was admitted with her attendant into one of 
the private closets, set apart for the principal inha- 
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bitants of the city. Fernando, who was not privi- 
leged to advance beyond the body of the church, 
was thus excluded from a nearer view of her person, 
and impatiently waited the con<lusion of the service. 
The deep and solemn tones of the organ had no 
charms to arrest his attention; his eyes were fixed 
upon the closet into which the young lady had 
entered, and sometimes he fancied that he could 
distinguish the silver tones of her voice mingling 
in the strain of adoration and praise. At the con- 
clusion of vespers, he lingered on the spot, expecting 
every moment to see her prepare to return, and 
was disappointed at observing that she waited to 
be confessed. Nor did his torments end here: her 
aged companion also needed the assistance of the 
priest, and drew largely upon his good offices, as 
well as upon the patience of Fernando. At last 
they arose to depart, and, after a long and intricate 
walk, stopped, in a retired street, at the door of a 
low cottage, the latch of which was raised to receive 
them. He returned home disappointed at the 
humbleness of the roof into which they had entered, 
but resolved to pursue his inquires at a_ future 
opportunity. The ways through which he had fol- 
lowed them were so intricate, and his acquaintance 
with the town so new, that he had some difficulty 
in retracing his steps; and it was so late when he 
arrived at the college-gates, that he resigned the 
intention of joining his friends, and returned home 
to ruminate upon the unknown fair, and form con- 
jectures upon the contrast of her appearance with 
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that of the roof under which she had been re- 
ceived. 

Having passed a restless night, he arose, de- 
termined to continue the pursuit, and for several 
evenings paraded the street in which he had met 
the object of his search, and frequented vespers at 
the cathedral, without effect. He endeavoured in 
vain to find the cottage, into which he had seen her 
enter, and was upon the point of resigning his 
intentions in despair, when he bethought himself of 
applying to the verger for information. This man 
had lately received his office, upon the decease of 
his predecessor, and was ignorant of the lady’s 
name; but he believed her to be the daughter of a 
gentleman of the first rank in the city; and a bribe, 
judiciously administered, obtained the promise of 
his vigilance and fidelity. With this assurance Fer- 
nando was obliged to rest satisfied. He omitted his 
evening attendance at the church, and returned to 
his associates, who had missed his entertaining talents, 
and welcomed him back with many an inuendo at 
the supposed causes of his absence. 

He was returning from a social meeting, after 
unusual libations at the shrine of Bacchus, when 
he perceived two females advancing towards him. 
He soon recognized the figure of his incognita, and, 
emboldened by wine, attempted to intrude himself 
upon her notice. ‘The young lady was terrified at 
this unexpected address, and seized the arm of her 
companion, who, thrusting him aside, hurried along 
the pavement, until she stopped at the same cottage 
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as before, and knocked loudly for admittance. An 
old woman looked out from an upper casement, and, 
perceiving who the visitors were, descended quickly 
andopenedthedoor. ‘Theveil of the younger stranger 
had slipped aside in her confusion; and as the light 
of the lantern, borne by her attendant, streamed 
upon her face, Fernando caught a glimpse of features 
which made an indelible impression upon his heart. 
Forward as he was with “ quaffing potations deep,” 
he was still sensible of the impropriety of pressing 
his inquiries at that unseasonable hour ; and, having 
accurately remarked the street, as well as the several 
avenues which led to it, he returned quietly home. 
His mind was now more inflamed than ever; and 
he lost no time in calling at the cottage. The old 
woman, who had looked out of the casement, denied 
at first all knowledge of the fact; but that all-power- 
ful touchstone, money, overcame her reluctance ; and 
she informed him that the young lady was daughter 
to the principal Alcalde, and that her attendant 
was a humble friend, who supplied very inefficiently 
the place of a beloved mother, lately deceased. 
** Donna Agnes,” said the dame, ‘ was in the con- 
stant habit of attending service at the cathedral, 
till she was watched one evening by astudent, whom 
she endeavoured to elude, by passing through this 
cottage into the gardens of her father, which lie 
near the suburb, upon the banks of the Mondego. 
Since that time, she has confined her visits to the 
chapel of our Lady of Loretto, in another quarter 
of the city; and had stopped last evening to pass 
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an-hour or two with a distant relative of her late 
mother. Being interrupted by you, upon: her 
return, she again sought refuge under my homely 
roof; and I have no doubt, Sir,” added she, ** but 
that you are the young gentleman, who has given 
her so much uneasiness.’ Jernando replied, that 
to give uneasiness to so lovely a lady was the farthest 
thing in the world from his thoughts; that he was 
willing to devote his life to her service; and that he 
would never rest till he had introduced himself to 
her intimacy, and obtained the return of her aftec- 
tions. 

The urgency of his appeal, seasoned by his well- 
timed present, and fortified by magnificent promises 
for the future, prevailed upon the dame to think it 
a pity that so well-intentioned a cavalier should die 
of despair; and she engaged to plead his cause. 
Her husband was gardener to the Alcalde, and she 
herself had been the nurse of Donna Agnes; an 
office which opens the road to a greater share of 
familiarity than is usually granted to the dependants 
of the rich. Fernando quitted her, well satisfied 
with his progress, and his mind anticipated unfading 
prospects of happiness and love. 

The first reports of the nurse were not very 
favourable to his pretensions, although she politicly 
gave him sufficient encouragement to keep alive his 
expectations, and induce him to continue his visits, 
which she found every way advantageous to herself. 

The coyness of Donna Agnes yielded, however, 
to her curiosity; she listened to the praises lavished 
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upon her lover; and the flattering speeches reported 
to her on his behalf were not thrown away upon 
listless ears. Her heart was yielding to these 
gradual impressions; and the animated countenance 
and graceful figure of Fernando, which she had 
examined at leisure from beneath her veil, pleaded 
highly in his favour. 

At this time the inhabitants of the city were 
employed in preparations for an annual bull-feast, a 
sport peculiarly grateful to the natives of the penin- 
sula, at which the noblest youth are emulous of 
displaying their skill and courage, in the presence of 
their mistresses, and where the most delicate females 
are accustomed to attend. ‘The Alcalde was present 
at the combats, with his daughter ; and De Nugnez 
had an opportunity of examining a set of the most 
delicate features ever bestowed by nature upon a 
brunette. Her veil had been raised, partly to afford 
her a better view of the combatants, partly from con- 
sciousness of her charms; and a smile of undefined 
delight stole across her lips as she beheld her lover, 
at a short distance from her box, gazing upon those 
charms with undissembled rapture. ‘The bulls, the 
cavaliers, and the company were equally forgotten ; 
and, had not the Alcalde been entirely occupied 
with the exhibition, he must have perceived the 
inattention and listlessness of his daughter. 

The eyes of De Nugnez were steadily and un- 
ceasingly fixed upon the countenance. of Donna 
Agnes; nor did he awake from his reverie till she 
had quitted the circus. -He then started suddenly 
K 2 
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from his fit of absence, and hastened into the street, 
where he saw the crowds, who had quitted the 
theatre, running in all directions, in order to escape 
the rage of a bull, which had been baited, and had 
broken from its keepers. The furious animal, 
exasperated by recent goadings, had overthrown 
several persons in its rage, and was on the point of 
attacking an elegantly-dressed female, whose foot 
had slipped through terror, and who lay exposed to 
its vengeance. Not a moment was to be lost. The 
natural gallantry of Fernando did not wait fora 
prompter : he flung his bonnet at the enraged animal, 
to attract its attention; and, wrapping his cloak 
round his arm, drew his sword, and commenced the 
attack. The bull, thus withdrawn from the object 
of its fury, rushed at its new assailant, who stepped 
nimbly aside, but was slightly grazed in the sword- 
arm by its horn. The keepers, recovering their 
alarm, arrived to his assistance, and the enraged 
animal was effectually secured. 

The lady was carried away in a fainting state ; 
and her father, after inquiring with solicitude into 
the state of Fernando’s wound, overwhelmed him 
with the warmest professions of admiration and gra- 
titude. Imagine the surprise of De Nugnez, when, 
in the person who addressed him, he recognized the 
Alcalde. Wasit then possible that the female, whom 
he had seen prostrate on the ground, was the daughter 
of that magistrate, and that he had saved the life of 
Donna Agnes at the hazard of his own ! His trans- 
port was unbounded at the discovery; and he could 
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scarcely restrain himself sufficiently to reply to 
the inquiries of the grateful parent. The devoted- 
ness of his manner in speaking of the lady whom he 
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had rescued, was imputed to the well-known gallantry 
of the age; and he was invited on the morrow to 
receive those thanks, which, it was hoped, the object 
for whom his courage had been exerted would be 
sufficiently recovered to bestow. 

The good fortune of De Nugnez was now at its 
height. ‘The action he had performed established 
his reputation for gallantry, and opened for him an 
unreserved communication with the object of his. 
affections. He had thought he could perceive a 
tenderness in her manner at the bull-feast, which 
encouraged his presumptuous hopes; he treasured 
up every look and every smile; and, while the 
timidity of the lover suggested doubts and fears, the 
natural vanity of his disposition supplied motives of 
consolation and encouragement. He seemed to 
tread on air, and his manner caught an unusual 
turn of gaiety and triumph from the confidence of 
his heart. 

Don Luis was equally surprised and pleased at 
this change, and congratulated him upon it. The 
good man seized the opportunity to excite the dor- 
mant ambition of his pupil to honourable aims, and 
pointed out to him how much more worthy of his 
ardent genius was the determination to merit the 
approbation of the wise and good, than to be the 
model of foppery and extravagance. Promises were 
readily lavished on the part of De Nugnez, which 
K 3 
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his friend and preceptor charitably accepted as the 
pledge of renewed exertions and satisfactory results, 

Never had night appeared so long to the ena- 
moured student. ‘To fest was impossible; he ex- 
perienced that feverish irritation, which is sometimes 
the consequence of excessive fatigue, but which never 
acts more strongly than upon the embarrassed lover, 
when his hopes first assume consistence and solidity, 
previous to the final decision of his fate. He counted 
every chime of the clocks of Coimbra, and looked 
out repeatedly upon the night to catch the glimmer 
of approaching day. He had risen, and was dressed, 
before the spires of the city were gilded by the sun ; 
and was found by Don Luis, in the breakfast-room, 
thoroughly wearied by his own restlessness and im- 
patience. A long, and, to his pupil, sufficiently 
dull harangue, upon the due moderation of the 
passions, by no means soothed their irritability; and ~ 
when he retired to arrange his toilette, nature sought 
relief in a short and disturbed repose. It was noon 
when he awoke; and, alarmed at the lateness of the 
hour, he hastened to prepare for the important 
meeting. Never had he taken so much pains with 
the arrangement of his dress; never had he been so 
little satistied with his own skill. It was necessary, 
however; to cut short delay; and he started as gaily 
attired as the scantiness of his wardrobe would allow. 
The elegance of his figure would haye shone through 
almost any garb, and the prejudice both of the 
father and the daughter in his favour ensured him a 
evatifying reception. He found the latter reclined 
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upon an Italian couch. The Alcalde advanced to 
receive him with the most touching expressions of 
gratitude for the preservation of one who was the 
consolation of his age, and upon whom he doated to 
distraction. He then introduced him to Donna 
Agnes, who rose slightly, and, covered with blushes, 
looked her thanks. The gleam of acknowledg- 
ment, by which her countenance was lighted, spoke 
more to the heart of Fernando than could have been 
uttered by the eloquence of her tongue; and he 
turned gracefully away to receive the congratulations 
of the guests, who had been invited to meet him. 
Young, animated, and well-informed, he entertained 
the company with many lively sallies, which spread 
the opinion of his abilities, as much as his brave and 
gallant bearing had raised the reputation of his 
courage. ‘The friends and relations of his host vied 
with each other in complimentary attentions; and 
when he retired in the evening, he found himself 
overwhelmed with invitations from the highest and 
most respectable families in Coimbra. The Alcalde 
repeated his wish to see him frequently, which was 
timidly seconded by the eyes and lips of his daughter. 
With the latter he had not found many opportu- 
nities of conversing; but the few words which had 
occasionally passed between them, shewed him to 
be a welcome and respected guest. Coyness and 
maiden pride repressed her rising inclinations; and 
while she fulfilled all the demands of polite and 
grateful remembrance, she permitted no approach to 
intimate familiarity. 
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The feelings of De Nugnez were now turned into 
another and better channel. Emulous of the appro- 
bation of the Alcalde and his family, he aimed at 
distinction in honourable pursuits: his progress left 
the multitude of his rivals at a distance; and he was 
considered an ornament of the learned body of which 
he was a member. His affection gave tenderness to 
his manner, and detracted much from that haughti- 
ness, which overleaps the boundaries of sound dis- 
cretion, and despises the forms and usages of society. 
These dispositions conciliated the favour of Donna 
Agnes and her father ; the latter of whom began to 
consider and treat him as a son. Whether his 
reception would have been equally cordial, had the 
old gentleman been aware that he really aspired to 
that title, may admit of a doubt; yet his inclination 
to befriend him would probably prepare the way 
for such a concession, should he ever be blessed with 
the affections of his daughter. ‘That daughter had 
long since imbibed the intoxicating draught; and 
while she strove to conceal her love from her father, 
from the object of it, and even from herself, she could 
not but be conscious of her weakness. Gratitude 
for the preservation of her life; the high and amiable 
character of Fernando ; their frequent opportunities 
of associating, which were seized by him with avidity ; 
the unreserved panegyrics of her female connections, 
who secretly envied her the attachment so explicitly 
expressed in his behaviour; all contributed to fan 
the flame, and increase the value of her triumph. 
It was impossible for these sentiments to be long 
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concealed. In addition to their public meetings, 
Fernando attended regularly the cathedral vespers, 
whither Donna Agnes was constantly drawn by 
strong devotion, and still stronger love: his attend- 
ance upon her to her home had been too often per- 
mitted to be any longer declined; and the dread 
of her father’s eye had induced her to resort fre~ 
quently to the cottage of her nurse, as the best 
expedient for avoiding detection. Here the lover 
was obliged to take his leave, however warmly he 
pleaded for permission to venture farther ; and she 
silenced the reproofs of her duty, by persisting in the 
line which she had adopted. 

Such reserve could not always last: the very 
permission to follow her to a private entrance, 
emboldened his requests; and, one lovely summer’s 
evening, when she kuew that her father was absent 
on business of importance, she permitted her reso- 
lution to be broken, and, with faltering and hesitating 
steps, preceded him into the garden. ‘The taste of 
the grounds, which were laid out without regard tola- 
bour or expense ; the profusion of foliage and flowers ; 
the mildness of the air, fraught with fragrance; the 
silver waters of the Mondego, which rolled at his 
feet; and, above these, the presence of her who 
reigned absolute mistress of his heart, recalled to the 
recollection of Fernando those tales of other times, 
when the splendour and magnificence of the Moor- 
ish race spread the illusions of fairy-land over the 
mountains and valleys of the peninsula. His soul 
was softened to impressions of exquisite delight ; and 
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the heart of Donna Agnes seemed to melt at the 
romantic beauties of the scene. Often had she 
trodden its over-arching alleys with De Nugnez in 
her thoughts; often had she sat amidst the embower- 
ing woodbine, watching the silent waves of the river, 
whilst every echo from the city seemed to bear his 
name upon the gale. What fancy had so often 
delighted to paint, was now realized; the solitude of 
her retirement was enlivened by his presence; the 
flood, the flowers, and the groves. returned the har- 
mony of his voice. She listened with too incautious 
an ear; the quickened vibration of her pulses 
gave to her cheek a livelier glow; her agitation 
betrayed her secret too plainly; and he dared to 
imprint. upon her lips the vow of constancy and 
devotion. Her alarm and distress were too natural 
to be feigned; she hid her face in both her hands, 
and insisted upon his quitting her. Love is not 
easily daunted, when once he has a foundation on 
which to rest his hopes; vows, prayers, and entreaties, 
were applied in turn, till she sealed his pardon with 
her hand, while mingled tears of vexation and ten- 
derness coursed each other down her cheek. Need 
I say that the setting sun still found them lingering 
upon the banks of the Mondego, and that Donna 
Agnes only re-entered her father’s house when the 
chilly dews of twilight counselled her to retire ? 
Little restraint was now put upon the secret 
visits of De Nugnez; the temporary absences of 
the Alcalde were the signal for his reception, and 
the nurse no longer scrupled to admit him through 
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the cottage. In his companion, he found the beauties 
of person heightened by the graces of the mind; a 
delicacy, which repressed the ardour of his vows; 
an earnest desire to reconcile her affection with her 
duty, and to have her inclinations sanctioned by the 
authority of a parent. Such simplicity of mind and 
heart shone forth in every word and action, that 
she was rather the semblance of an aérial being, 
sent on an errand of mercy, than the embodied 
frame of fragile and erring mortality. An active and 
aspiring spirit was the object of her admiration—not 
because she delighted in the pageantry of wealth 
or power—but because she appreciated the value 
of every well-earned meed, as the proof of expanded 
intellect and a well-regulated heart. Under the 
direction of such influence, Fernando saw the path 
of true glory opening upon his view; and he hailed 
her as the day-star which should guide him to 
happiness and fame. 

The private intercourse of the lovers was un- 
suspected, and no accident had occurred to discover 
the truth to the Alcalde. Some months rolled on 
in a course of uninterrupted enjoyment, during 
which the assiduous student made that solid progress 
in his scientific pursuits, which is the earnest of 
success in after-life, and which was the only pro- 
bable mode of obtaining the magistrate’s consent to 
an union with his daughter. Meantime, the affection 
of the young couple gathered strength from a more 
intimate knowledge of the qualities with which each 
was endowed; and although Donna Agnes would 
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never violate the filial tie, by marrying contrary to 
fhe consent of her father, yet their mutual attach- 
ment was so firmly established, that even the dread 
of his utmost displeasure would not have prevailed 
upon her to bestow her hand upon another. These 
sentiments she did not attempt to conceal; and the 
frank assurance of her unalterable love conveyed 
such a sense of security to the mind of Fernando, 
that he considered every difficulty overcome, and 
allowed his thoughts to range over prospects which 
never might be roalinett 

No opposition was made by the inkdbiteats of 
the cottage to his passage into the grounds at rea- 
sonable hours, and he seldom failed to find his 
mistress seated in one of the bowers, or wandering 
amidst the verdant shades. One evening, having 
entered unexpectedly, and sought her in vain 
through the walks and alleys, he was on the point 
of retiring, when the sound of voices, in a distant 
part of the garden, struck his ear. He paused 
and listened: the tones were those of Donna 
Agnes, accompanied by a full and masculine voice, 
which he recollected to have previously heard. ‘They 
were in earnest conversation, and the lady appeared 
to reply to complaints urged in language betokening 
atonceintimacyand distress. His curiosity was raised, 
and he approached, with light and cautious steps, 
the sequestered spot from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. Having reached, unnoticed, the covert of 
a thicket, he perceived, through the interstices of 
the boughs, Donna Agnes conversing with a well- 
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dressed cavalier, who was seated at her side. Their 
position prevented a view of the stranger’s face ; 
but his figure was youthful and his air noble. The 
impressiveness of his manner raised the suspicions 
of De Nugnez, who listened with breathless im- 
patience to these words: ‘Turn not, dearest Agnes, 
from the appeal of one who once possessed your 
warmest affections; think upon those days, when 
your happiness was entwined in mine, when our 
pursuits, our pleasures, our wishes, were the same. 
Let not your heart be warped by the displeasure of 
a father: call rather to remembrance the unfeigned 
delight with which your sainted mother was wont 
to dwell upon our earliest endearments; reflect 
upon the hope, expressed in her dying hour, that 
the ties of affection might unite us forever. Pardon. 
a first hasty and involuntary fault; and consider 
succeeding transgressions as the venial effects of 
that unfortunate prejudice, which drove me from 
the cherished object of my love.” These expressions 
were attended by actions equally significant of the 
tenderest interest; he held the hand of Donna 
Agnes in both his own, and pressed it fervently with 
his lips. No strugele was made on her part to 
withdraw it; her soul melted at his appeal. “ Believe 
not,” said she, “that my heart can ever be es- 
tranged, while it continues to beat; nor impute to 
indifference the pliancy of my conduct. Obedience 
is a daughter’s highest merit; but no commands can 
ever deprive you of my esteem and pity.” While 
she pronounced these words, her feelings over- 
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powered her, and she leaned her head upon his 
shoulder. The impetuous temper of De Nugnez 
was no longer to be repressed; he rushed from his 
concealment, burning with rage—his sword flew from 
its scabbard—his utterance was choked with indig- 
nation. Donna Agnes started from her reclining 
posture, and uttered a faint cry: her companion 
turned suddenly to seek the object of her alarm, 
and. disclosed to his astonished assailant the very 
individual who had stripped him on the mountains 
of Estramadura. Had a thunderbolt fallen at his 
feet, the horror of Fernando could scarcely have 
been increased: “ Cut-purse,” said he, “hast thou 
robbed me of my substance, and wouldst thou de- 
prive me of my love? Defend thyself, or die!” 
The surprise of his opponent was little less than 
his own; he drew, and stood upon his guard. 
Donna Agnes rushed between them in an agony of 
grief. “ Hold, Julio 1” she exclaimed, ‘* Fernando, 
hold! for heaven’s sake, hold! and hear me!” 
Her warning was too late; the guard of Julio was 
beaten fea by her interposition; the sword of 
Fernando passed a little below her arm, and entered 
his opponent’s side. Staggered with the thrust, 
Julio reeled backward, aad “fell senseless upon the 
ground. Donna Agnes, uttering a piercing shriek, 
hrew herself upon the body, exclaiming, “* Alas, my 
brother !” 

Who shall paint the various passions, which rent 
the breast of the victor, as he stood conscience- 
stricken, yet incredulous ; cursing the activity of 
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his arm, yet suspecting the integrity of his Agnes. 
No brother’s name had ever before passed her lips; 
no mention of such a relative had been even hinted 
at, by herself or the Alcalde. Could it be possible, 
that such a relation existed between her and the 
unfortunate man, who lay weltering in his blood? 
Could the robber of the hills be the son of the 
chief magistrate of Coimbra? While he stood en- 
tranced in this stupor, Don Julio revived; and, 
raising himself with difficulty upon his arm, gently 
beckoned him to his side. “ Life is ebbing fast,” 
said he, “and we must exchange forgiveness. The 
Alcalde is my father! A rash, and, I must add, a 
disgraceful act deprived me of his favour; the seduc- 
tions of evil company led me to dishonourable 
courses, and I became the associate of profligates 
and robbers. My name was forbidden to be spoken 
of in the house of my father; the house which had 
resounded with my infant sports! An attachment, 
formed at Lisbon, brought repentance, and with it, 
I trust, reformation. I hastened to Coimbra; the 
gardener’s cottage afforded an easy entrance into 
these grounds—I found my sister where you beheld 
us, and was pleading for her intercession with my 
father! Fatal, indeed, has been your mistake. Bestow 
your forgiveness, and accept mine.—Conyey to my 
father the prayers and blessings of a prodigal but 
repentant child. Love my sister; and should you 
ever meet”— here his voice failed: he attempted 
to pronounce some incoherent words, but the struggle 
was nearly over—life ebbed apace. Finding the at. 
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tempt vain, he turned gently towards his sister, im- 
pressed a kiss upon her cold and pallid cheek, then 
raised a last lingering look to heaven, and expired ! 

De Nugnez hung over the body in silent anguish 
for a few moments, till the situation of Donna Agnes 
rushed upon his recollection. By the corse of her 
brother, she lay motionless and pale; her pulse beat 
faintly, and a cold perspiration pervaded her limbs. 
He chafed her hands and her temples, without 
perceiving any signs of returning animation. He 
ran to the river’s edge, and filling his bonnet with 
water, poured it over her face. A slight colour 
tinged her cheeks—she opened her eyes slowly, and 
fixed them upon his countenance. Shortly after, 
she withdrew them with symptoms of horror, and 
relapsed into a swoon. No recourse remained but 
to convey her to a place where her feelings would 
no longer be pained by the objects of her terror; 
and, as it was impossible to approach the house, he 
lifted her in his arms, and conveyed her to the 
cottage. 

As he drew near, the nurse, who had been watch- 
ing at the wicket, ran out to meet him; and, seeing 
blood upon the clothes of Donna Agnes, she was 
dreadfully alarmed. In vain she sought consolation 
in his looks, although he repeatedly assured her 
that her fears were unfounded. Preceding her into 
the cottage, he laid his charge upen a humble couch, 
and, entreating the patience of the nurse for an 
instant, briefly recapitulated the heads of the late 
frightful scene. ) 
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Scarcely had he ended, when the voices of the 
domestics were heard in the grounds, calling loudly 
upon their young mistress by name. His immediate 
escape was urged by the nurse, who insisted that 
his stay would be injurious to Donna Agnes, as well 
as fatal to himself. 

Having obtained a promise that she would com- 
municate to him, the next morning, whatever might 
occur, and fixed upon a place of meeting, he yielded 
to her intreaties, and barely gained the street, when 
the tread of the servants bursting into the ‘cottage 
was distinctly audible. He quickened his steps, and 
reached the house of Don Luis in the utmost -tre- 
pidation and alarm. 

Fortunately, the annual fete of an old and valued 
friend detained the Doctor from his home, and 
Fernando was admitted by a lad, whose ignorance 
and simplicity prevented any observation upon the 
peculiarity of his manner. Hastily seizing a light, 
for the hour of twilight was past, he ascended to 
his chamber, and was proceeding to change his 
dress, which was stained with blood, when he dis- 
covered that he had forgotten his sword; return 
he could not, his only safety was in immediate 
flight. 

entra packed up a small bundle of clothes, and 
secured the little money of which he was possessed, 
he was proceeding down the stairs, when his pro- 
gress was arrested by the voice of Don Luis, in 
the passage. At first, he felt inclined to follow him 
to his study, and disclose the circumstances which 
L 3 
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occasioned his flight; but shame, rather than pru- 
dence, prevented him from hazarding this step; and, 
as his frequent engagements upon parties of pleasure 
would account for his absence till the family were 
retired to rest, he resolved to postpone the discovery 
till the morning, when he might convey it better 
by letter, and should be beyond the reach of pur- 
suit. Waiting, therefore, till Don Luis had retired 
to his apartment, he descended softly to the passage, 
and, unbolting the door with as little noise as pos- 
sible, closed it gently after him, and pursued his 
way into the suburbs. 

He then remembered that the old nurse had a 
son settled about a league from the city, who was 
the foster-brother of Donna Agnes, and upon whose 
fidelity he could rely. Nor was it likely that the 
slightest suspicion should lead to this place of his 
retreat, as his knowledge of its inmates was confined 
to few persons, and those few were interested to 
preserve the secret. ‘Thither he bent his steps, and, 
as the route which he deemed most safe was cir- 
cuitous, the cottagers, upon his arrival, were 
wrapped in sleep. ‘Tapping lightly at the window, 
he awoke the young gardener, who arose without 
delay, and recognizing his unexpected visitor, cheer- 
fully admitted him. “Fer nando made some plausible 
excuse for the lateness of his visit, and, aware that 
the cottager had a neat spare bed, which he was 
accustomed to let, he requested a lodging for the 
night. His rustic host offered many speed for 
the coarseness of the furniture, and would have 
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roused his wife to make better preparations; but 
Fernando insisted upon his merely striking a light, 
and shewing him his chamber. ‘There he exacted a 
promise that he would communicate with no one 
till they met in the morning, and then dismissed 
him. 

Harassed with the events of the day, and the 
fatigue of his walk, De Nugnez was glad to seek 
refuge from his cares in sleep. It was long before 
he closed his eyes, and the forms of Julio and Donna 
Agnes still haunted his imagination. Frequently 
did he start from the slumber into which he was 
dropping; and his brain began to wander, in the 
agony of his mind. Incoherent visions presented 
themselves to his imagination, and the reality of 
what had occurred was lost in the confusion of 
his thoughts. Nature could endure the trial no 
longer; a gentle slumber stole over his senses, and 
steeped for a time in forgetfulness the agitation and 
the horrors of the scene. 

It was late when De Nugnez awoke. The songs 
of birds and the cheerful garb of the fields were no 
longer in unison with his feelings; and, dressing 
himself in haste, he sought the worthy rustic, whose 
roof had afforded him shelter. To him he said, 
that he had by accident wounded the son of the 
Alcalde, and was anxious to know the result, in 
order that the necessary steps might be taken for 
his own safety. It was agreed that this youth, whose 
name was Jago, should repair to the city when: his 
work was done, and convey a packet to his mother, 
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as well as a letter to Don Luis de Fontego, account- 
ing for the absence of his pupil. Iago promised 
the strictest secresy ; and an attachment which he 
had formed for our hero, whom he had frequently 
seen at his mother’s cottage in Coimbra, assured 
Fernando of his sincerity. 

These things being arranged, De Nugnez retired 
to prepare the packet. ‘To Don Luis he stated 
his misfortune in general terms, and requested 
that no information might at present-be conveyed to 
his family, whom he should see in a few days, Of 
the nurse he desired a recital of the measures taken 
during his absence, as well as a correct statement of 
the situation of Donna Agnes, to whom he enclosed 
a long account of his despair, his repentance, and 
his earnest desire to behold her once more. He 
conjured her, as she loved him, to assure him under 
her own hand of her forgiveness, and to send him 
that pledge of continued interest and affection, 
which could be the only consolation of his future 
days. Aware of the impossibility of ever calling her 
by a more endearing name, he still claimed the ap- 
pellation of friend; and ventured to hope, that, 
wherever he was, she would convey to him, from 
time to time, intelligence of her welfare. He urged 
his claim to an interview in the strongest terms 
which language could furnish; and even hinted at 
it as the only condition upon which he would re- 
frain from delivering himself into the hands of 
justice. 

Having read this letter repeatedly, lest any thing 
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favourable to his suit should be omitted, he gave the 
packet into the care of Iago, with the strictest injune- 
tions of secresy and speed. He even accompanied 
him a short distance, and parted from him like one 
who had committed his whole property to a fragile 
bark, and felt as if its loss would sink him for 
ever. 

During the absence of Iago, De Nugnez em- 
ployed himself in calculating his progress, in pictur- 
ing his conference with the nurse, and harassed 
himself with fruitless conjectures of the course 
which Donna Agnes would pursue. At the close of 
day, his impatience increased; he listened at the 
door of the cottage, he often trod the path which 
led across the fields to Coimbra, and returned as 
frequently, agitated and disappointed. Midnight 
was past, and Iago came not. 

At last, he heard the wicket of a distant meadow 
closed smartly; and, listening attentively, he per- 
ceived in the same direction a quick and hurried 
tread, and shortly the panting of breath was dis- 
tinguished upon the gale. It was Iago. Faint and 
exhausted, the peasant could scarcely make his first 
salutation understood. Recovering a little, ‘* Fly, 
sir,” said he: ** your pursuers are at hand; this late 
visit to my mother’s cottage attracted their sus- 
picion; they have watched and traced me. Your 
letter to Don Luis will be delivered to-morrow. 
This packet contains information of Donna Agnes, 
who lives—to be wretched. My speed has out- 
stripped the officers of justice; but my residence is 
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known, and the blood-hounds will track me to my 
lair. Fly, if you would escape an ignominious death 
—the death of a murderer!” 

These last words smote upon the soul of De 
Nugnez, who was chilled with horror. The faithful 
Iago supported him with his arm. ‘“ Forgive me,” 
said he, “ but this is no time for delay. Here is the 
packet. I will fetch your bundle, with a small wallet 
of such eatables as my hut affords, and accompany 
you on the road to Leyria, till you are safe.” 

With these words he left him; but returned in a 
few minutes. With provident care, he flung an 
old cloak over the shoulders of Fernando, as well to 
shelter him from the night-dews, as to conceal his 
person and dress. ‘ Hasten,’’ he exclaimed, “ I 
hear them coming.” The sound of footsteps was 
audible; and a few moments might place them in 
the hands of justice. Fear gave wings to their 
flight; they entered an adjoining thicket, and soon 
reached a road which led to a different quarter of 
the city. Here they paused and listened. The 
thick foliage deadened the sound; and only a low 
and indistinct hum fell on their ears. Satisfied that 
much time would be lost by their pursuers in exa- 
mining the cottage, its garden, and the adjacent 
fields, and that their own return to the city would 
scarcely obtain credit, they hastened along the 
public road, which was lone and unfrequented at 
that hour of the night. 

Having reached the avenue to the gate of Coim- 
bra, they turned to the right, and traced the circuit 
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of the walls, till they came to the banks of the Mon- 
dego. Here they found a small boat fastened by a 
rope to the adjoining willows, which they easily 
loosened; and, cutting a couple of stakes, they en- 
tered it with the intention of crossing the river. 
The rapidity of the stream was, however, too great 
for their purpose, and they were carried down the 
current for nearly two miles; when, arriving at the 
winding of a reach, which turned sharply to the 
south, they were driven on shore, on the same side 
of the river from which they had embarked. 

Day was beginning to dawn, and they perceived 
at a short distance a public ferry, with a small inn, 
around which several passengers were collected. 
Their poles afforded a ready fastening for the boat, 
which they concealed amongst the sedge. ‘Then 
mingling with the increasing throng, they passed in 
the ferry unnoticed; and taking the road which 
led to the coast, they halted not till they reached 
Paredes. 

Here Don Nugnez opened his packet. It con- 
tained a long and confused account from the nurse, 
with a short and hasty billet from Donna Agnes. 
From the former he gathered that his sword alone, 
the hilt of which was richly embossed, and had been a 
present from the Alcalde for his gallant bearing at 
the bull-feast, had betrayed his participation in the 
garden scene; that Donna Agnes persisted in an 
obstinate silence, which was only broken by sighs 
and tears; and that the most prompt and efficient 
measures had been adopted for his apprehension. 
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In the latter, he read these lines, written in a hand 
scarcely legible, and moistened with tears. ‘ My 
distress is extreme. ‘The man whom I most loved 
has slain my brother. Nature and duty forbid me 
ever to see you more. Quit, for ever quit, a spot 
where guilt must haunt, and punishment await you ; 
and banish from your mind every recollection of 
the once-loved, miserable Agnes.” Over this billet 
he shed a torrent of tears, which in some measure 
relieved his anguish. Then folding it carefully, he 
placed it in his bosom, and vowed never to part 
with it while life remained. He wrote a last adieu to 
Donna Agnes, which he entrusted to his faithful 
guide; and, remunerating him for the cloak, which 
was necessary to his concealment, he dismissed him. 
Iago was affected at parting; and, offering up a 
thousand prayers for the safety of the unhappy 
youth, could scarcely be persuaded to leave him. 
Prudence, however, suggested an immediate return 
to his cottage, as necessary to his own safety; and 
they took opposite routes with mutual adieus and 
heaviness of heart. 

Fernando was now alone in the world, and whi- 
ther should he turn? His associates at the univer- 
sity could never own him ; his presence at Lisbon 
would bring ruin and disgrace upon’ his family. 
Murder was the crime imputed to him,—murder 
of the deepest stain! And although the sword of 
Julio lay unsheathed by his side, yet he had drawn 
it in self-defence, and the testimony of the only 
person who could bear witness in his favour was 
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subject to the suspicion of partiality. Indebted to 
him for her life, and personally attached, Donna 
Agnes would soften her. evidence, although the 
victim of hissword had been her brother. Yet, how 
could he quit Portugal to seek his fortune in a 
foreign clime, without asking the last blessing of his 
aged parents, and indulging the interchange of 
brotherly affection ? 

Such arguments led him insensibly toward Lisbon ; 
and when he thought upon his former journey 
thence, he could not avoid contrasting the difference 
of his situation. An old and shabby cloak, which 
had then subjected him to ridicule, was now his 
principal protection. He now fled with hurried 
step from the place to which he was then hastening 
with joy; the sun, which then gilded his prospects 
with its earliest beams, was now setting in clouds 
and darkness. Such, alas! are often the trials and 
vicissitudes of human life, even where the hand is 
unstained, and the conscience pure; but when im- 
petuous passions hurry man into crime,—when an 
ungoverned temper and a distempered reason are 
seated at the helm, guilt deepens the horrors of the 
scene. ‘Then pours the storm around us with un- 
mitigated fury, and nothing can remit its darkness 
but the accepted prayer of the penitent and the 
Christian. 

As De Nugnez was journeying on the fourth 
afternoon, the towers of Lisbon were seen rising 
above the plain, and its white palaces reflected the 
western sun. His first melancholy thoughts were of 
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his sister and his parents; but no sooner did the 
vessels in the harbour meet his eye, than a gleam of 
hope entered his bosom. Columbus had opened a 
New World to the spirit of adventure; and it was 
reported, that an attempt was about to be made to 
reach India, by sailing round the continent of 
Africa. Thus was a career open, in which he might 
be serviceable to his country, and atone in some 
measure to the public for his violation of its laws ; 
thus might he escape the danger to which his life 
was exposed, save his family from farther disgrace, 
and ultimately reap a harvest of happiness and glory. 
These considerations changed his intention of visit- 
ing his family in the first instance, and he directed 
his steps towards the port. Having found a house 
of public entertainment, frequented by seafaring 
men, he took his abode there for the night. In the 
room in which he supped were three or four persons, 
evidently above the rank of common sailors, who 
were conversing upon the expedition then fitting 
out, which every day expected orders to sail, under 
the command of Vasco De Gama. Volunteers were 
readily admitted in the squadron, and these persons 
were of that description, except one, who was a mate 
belonging to the commander’s vessel. 

Nothing could have been more fortunate. De 
Nugnez immediately made known his wish to em- 
_bark in the expedition. High encomiums were 
passed by the mate upon his spirit; it was prognosti- 
cated that they should all return laden with the 
riches of the East; and the carouse was kept up till 
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a late hour of the night, with enlivening draughts to 
the success of the expedition, and the health of the 
new volunteer. In the morning, he was introduced 
to one of the principal officers, as a youth whom 
the love of glory had induced to partake in their 
perils; his name was enrolled amongst the crew, and 
he was promised that every necessary should be 
supplied for the voyage. His cabin was assigned 
him; and before he quitted the ship, an order came 
for sailing on the following morning. As it was 
necessary to collect the crew, he with difficulty 
obtained permission to return on shore; but as he 
had entered so recently, the desire to purchase a few 
requisites for his private comfort, was allowed as a 
sufficient plea, and he hastened to the house of his 
father, with sorrowful forebodings and a beating 
heart. 

It had been his original intention to announce 
his arrival by a few lines to his sister ; but the short- 
ness of his stay precluded its execution. When he 
placed his hand upon the knocker of the door, a 
cold chill ran through his frame, and he drew back 
for a moment; but the die was cast, and he resolved 
to encounter this last scene with all the fortitude of 
which he was master. ‘The door was opened by an 
old servant, whose face brightened with surprise 
and pleasure, and who ran to announce his arrival, 
without stopping to welcome him home. In an 
instant, he was in the arms of his sister. Isabella 
hung upon his neck with transport, at the recovery 
of a long-lost friend, and could scarcely resign him 
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to the embraces of his parents. The improvement 
in his person and figure struck them sensibly; but 
there was upon his countenance a cast of melancholy, 
which even their cordial reception was unable to 
dissipate. The old gentleman was alarmed at this 
appearance. Don Luis de Fontego had sent the 
highest commendations of his pupw’s application and 
progress at Coimbra; but no mention had been 
made of his intention to repair to Lisbon; and _ his 
air and manner gave rise to unpleasant forebodings. 
Constraint and uneasiness sat upon his brow, and 
his bosom seemed to labour with a weight of sorrow. 

After many congratulations, surprise was expressed 
at his arrival from the university, unexpected and 
unannounced, at a period of the year peculiarly 
dedicated: to the studies of the place. Fernando 
changed colour; his voice faltered; he muttered a 
few words, and was silent. ‘The suspense and 
anxiety of his family convinced him that it was 
better to relieve it at once; and he recounted, with 
hesitation and difficulty, the whole course of his love 
for Donna Agnes, with the particulars of whose pre- 
servation at the bull-feast they had been previously 
acquainted. 

While he dwelt upon this subject, the tones of 
his voice softened, and the interest of Isabella 
appeared to equal his own. He still lingered 
upon the proofs of their mutual attachment, and 
avoided approaching its disastrous termination, as 
if delay would have altered his fate. When he 
could no longer abstain from relating the fatal en- 
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counter with his supposed rival, the concern of his 
auditors was wound to the highest pitch, and they 
listened with shortened breath while he endeavoured 
incoherently to describe the event. Horror seized 
them all, when he declared how Julio fell; but, as 
the last words of Agnes were repeated, lamenting 
the premature fate of her brother, a general shudder 
ran through the party, and Isabella sank lifeless 
upon the floor. A silent tear rolled down the cheek 
of the venerable father, as he sat, statue-like, ab- 
sorbed in grief. The agony of the mother burst 
forth in a torrent, as she hung over her daughter, 
making the house resound with her lamentations. 
‘* Was it for this,” she franticly exclaimed, “ was it 
for this, that I cherished the generous passion of 
my child? Was it not enough, that the ungovern- 
able temper of a son should involve his own fortunes 
in ruin, but must he also with the same blow destroy 
the lover of his sister ?” 

Fernando groaned aloud. He stalked across the 
room, unknowing what he did. “ Julio—Isabella?” 
asked he. “ Yes, unhappy boy,” said his father, 
** the son of the Alcalde was the betrothed of your 
sister. Recalled from error by her virtues, he ob- 
tained my permission for their union, provided he 
could gain the forgiveness and the consent of his 
father. O, Fernando! what hast thou done!” With 
these words he rose, flung himself upon the neck of 


his son, and wept aloud upon his bosom. 


“‘ Alas, Sir,” ‘said Fernando, “ can you indeed 
forgive a miserable wretch, who contaminates all 
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whom he approaches, and who has involved your 
old age in a labyrinth of sorrows ?—I go far from 
my country and my home, to expiate my guilt in 
distant climes. No malice nerved myarm! Noevil 
inclinations instigated me to crime! I dare to hope 
that penitence, and a life of active virtue, will bring 
down from above the pardon of the homicide.” 

** Will you then leave me,” said the good old 
man; “leave me and your aged mother to sink alone 
into the grave, unhonoured and unwept ?” 

*¢ My sister, Sir, will revive; my sister will attend 
and console you. Bless me, O my father! Let the 
blessing of a mother descend upon this devoted head, 
ere we part for ever !” 

Isabella remained senseless upon the floor. The 
unhappy mother rose, and joining her hands with 
those of the partner of her woes, laid them upon 
the head of Fernando, as he knelt before them. 
‘* Bless thee, my son! Heaven forgive and bless 
thee !” was all they could utter, and they knelt and 
kissed his cheek. ‘ Heaven bless and reward my 
parents!” said he. Then rising slowly, he ap- 
proached the cold form of Isabella, as she lay 
stretched upon the ground. He hung over her 
awhile in the attitude of prayer: then folding her 
to his bosom, and imprinting his kisses upon her 
lips, he replaced her gently, and turned to depart. 
‘¢ T will send,” said he, “in the evening; may the 
messenger bring good tidings of my sister! To- 
morrow, I sail with De Gama. One more embrace, 
and then—farewell for ever !”” 
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Having uttered this, he clasped his parents alter- 
nately to his throbbing heart, and rushed from a 
house which he had no hope ever again to see. 
The lips of his mother pronounced his name fer- 
vently, but he turned back no more. His feet bore 
him instinctively to the port, where the bustle and 
activity recalled his senses; and, retiring to his 
solitary cabin, he indulged his feelings without a 
witness of their asperity. 

Towards evening, Fernando wrote a few lines to 
his father, and despatched a trusty messenger, with 
instructions to inquire privately concerning the 
actual state of his sister. He then employed him- 
self in composing a valedictory epistle to Donna 
Agnes, to whom he related the mutual affection of 
Julio and Isabella; and expressed a hope that, 
should she ever meet with his sister, she would treat 
her kindly for his sake. 

These offices, although melancholy, relieved his 
mind of part of its weight, and the account brought 
by the messenger was more satisfactory than could 
have been expected. Isabella had revived, and 
expressed a desire to see him. This was prudently 
opposed by her parents, and she yielded with re- 
luctance. Her feelings were considerably calmed ; 
pity mingled with her regret, and she forgave him, 
for he was still her brother. His mother had em- 
ployed every moment, which she could spare from 
attendance upon her daughter, to prepare what 
might contribute to his comfort during the dan- 
gerous service in which he had embarked. From 
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his father he received a letter full of serious advice 
and consolation. ‘Too good and too wise to ex- 
tenuate the crime of his son, he painted strongly 
the wickedness of an ungovernable temper, and 
warned him against its indulgence. Yet he drew an 
accurate line between the commission of homicide 
and that of murder, comforting him by the dis- 
tinction so justly made by human laws, and remind- 
ing him of the appointment of cities of refuge, to 
which those who had slain their neighbour in the 
impulse of the moment, without previous malice, 
were privileged to repair. He then consigned him 
to the forgiveness of that Being to whom alone the 
secrets of the heart are known; and repeated the 
blessing and good wishes of his family. ‘* Time,” 
he added, “ will wear out the impression of these 
sad events; your feelings will resume their accus- 
tomed tone; you will one day return with honour to 
see the bones of your affectionate father laid peace- 
ably in the grave.” 

Fernando wept bitterly. The image of his parents, 
bent down with years and affliction, presented itself 
to his agitated fancy; he heard them invoking the 
presence and support of their son. His soul melted 
in him, and his secret prayer ascended in their 
behalf.—** Save them, merciful heaven, from the 
scorn and insults of an unfeeling world! Visit not 
upon the hoary head of my father: the offences of 
his child; nor let the enfeebled limbs of my mother 
be brought with disgrace to the tomb!” 

The various duties of the crew, who were pre- 
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paring to quit the harbour at break of day, saved 
him for the present from intrusion; but he ardently 
wished that the night were past, and that he were 
spared the pain of quitting those scenes, which he 
might never revisit, and from which he fled, an 
exile and an outcast. His companions were anima- 
ted by hope; and, whatever might be their regret 
at leaving their friends and relatives, their departure 
partook of the nature of a triumph. For him the 
gratulations of the crowd were as the mockery of 
woe; they touched a string, which vibrated to the 
inmost recesses of his brain, and irritated him almost 
to madness. Gladly would he have stolen from 
the port at midnight, to escape into the open sea, 
before the cheering light of morning summoned the 
inhabitants of the metropolis to witness the sailing 
of the most important expedition that had ever left 
their shores. For him, that undefined feeling ceased 
to exist with which the mariner gazes for the last 
time upon objects from which he must be separated 
for years; he shunned the public eye, and hoped to 
recover his natural tone only in solitude and silence. 

Scarcely had the morning dawned, when the 
signal was made to prepare for sailing, anda favour- 
able breeze arose. ‘The recent discoveries of Co- 
lumbus had infused a strong spirit of emulation 
into the breasts of the Portuguese, and the most 
sanguine expectations were formed of accomplish- 
ing the new passage to India, which would divert 
commerce from its ancient channels, and pour upon 
the nation a flood of wealth. 


130 DE GAMA’S EMBARKATION. 

The king, attended by his whole court, accom- 
panied Don Vasco De Gama to the banks of the 
Tagus; and Lisbon sent forth its myriads to swell 
the pomp. The shores were lined with military; 


5 
and every vessel in the harbour was decorated with 


flags. The procession passed. slowly through the 
assembled crowds, who thronged to behold their 
king surrounded by the whole chivalry of Portugal, 
despatching the ablest of her navigators on his 
career of discovery and of conquest. The magnitude 
of the object gave an unusual interest to the scene, 
which had never been surpassed in splendour and 
magnificence. The cavalcade halted opposite the 
vessels, in a space which had been cleared by the 
guards, and De Gama, dismounting from his horse, 
paid his last homage to his king. A profound 
silence reigned while his Majesty, with a clear and 
distinct voice, pronounced words to this effect: 
“ With the utmost confidence in your zeal and 
talents, I entrust to you this important command. 
Proceed with happy auspices to your destination ; 
and may your return be hailed by the applause of 
Europe and the gratitude of your country.’’ Loud 
Vivas! rent the air as the monarch ceased ; and De 
Gama, dropping upon one knee, kissed the royal 
hand, and after bowing to the assembly, 
the boat, which bore him to his ship. 
The commodore’s flag was hoisted as he mounted 
her side, and the crews of his three vessels received 
him with cheers, which were re-echoed along the 
whole line of the harbour and the shore. The 
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anchor was weighed, and the sails fluttered in the 
gale. The commander's pilot led the way out of 
the Tagus, and the people thronged its banks to the 
very opening of the bay. ‘They continued to line 
the beach till the canvass lessened in the distance, 
and they strained their eyes from the summit of the 
cliffs, till the vessels could no longer be descried. 

Fernando, who beheld the ceremony from the 
porthole of his cabin, thought he could perceive 
his father’s form at the extremity of the crowd; 
but when he looked a second time it was perceptible 
no longer; and he imputed it as a day-dream, which 
his fancy had pourtrayed. 

It is unnecessary to trace the route of De Gama, 
or to repeat facts, which are the province of the 
historian, whose authenticity is recorded in his 
instructive page. After encountering, for ten months, 
the opposition of the winds and waves, at a period of 
the year most unseasonable for the voyage, he 
reached the port of Calecut, on the coast of Malabar. 
He had thus doubled fcr the first time the stormy 
Cape of Diaz, to which his prince had given a name 
of better omen. 

Coasting along the shores of Africa, he arrived at 
the city of Melinda. Many Indian ships were at 
that time in the port; so that De Gama pursued his 
voyage with almost absolute certainty of success ; 
and, under the conduct of Mohammedan pilots, by 
a course, which experience had rendered them well 
acquainted with, he reached that country, which was 
the object of his ambition and his hopes. 
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The period passed in the voyage had not been 
lost to ernando. His pursuits at the university 
had rendered him a proper and pleasing companion 
for the secretary of De Gama, from whose variety 
of information he gathered numberless advantages. 
Under his direction, he commenced the study of the 
native languages of Hindoostan; and, previous to 
their arrival, he had made considerable progress in 
it. His noble carriage, and active pursuit of know- 
ledge, recommended him to the notice of the com- 
mander of the squadron, who frequently conversed 
with him upon subjects of literature and science, 
and honoured him with his esteem. Upon their ar- 
rival in India, he entrusted him with the conduct of 
many difficult commercial arrangements, and pro- 
moted his views of becoming acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the natives. During a 
severe illness of the secretary, he preferred him to 
the office as deputy, and would have established him 
in its duties had the situation been vacated by death. 
On all occasions, when he could be spared, he em- 
ployed him as interpreter; and by such attentions 
increased his influence and repute with the officers 
of the expedition. 

Fernando was not backward in improving these 
opportunities; but he applied himself more par- 
ticularly to a full understanding of the -Eastern 
languages, and to some acquaintance with the re- 
ligious rites of the natives. In the former, he made 
greater progress than could have been expected, 
from the difficulties he had to encounter; although 
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he could learn but little concerning the latter, on 
account of the natural jealousy every where felt of 
strangers, whose religion and manners differ from 
those of the natives of the soil. What he did ascer- 
tain was full of novelty and wonder; and excited in 
him a strong wish to return, at some future period, 
in order to pursue his researches with additional 
acquirements and more leisure. 

Happy in these prospects, he cultivated assi- 
duously the friendship of De Gama, and relied upon 
his influence with the king for restoration to. his 
country, and the pardon of his crime. In the over- 
flowing confidence of his disposition, he entrusted the 
secretary with his lamentable story, and revealed his 
hopes. Little did he suspect that the favours heaped 
upon him by De Gama had excited jealousy in the 
breast of his companion, or he never would have 
afforded him so colourable a pretext for the gratifi- 
cation of his revenge. 

By pretending to De Nugnez that he would him- 
self prepare the mind of Don. Vasco, for advocating 
his. cause, the secretary prevented the truth from 
reaching that officer ; on the contrary, he prejudiced 
him by a false and malicious tale. Hence the inte- 
rest of Fernando visibly declined; his opportunities 
of conversing with his commander became less fre- 
quent, and his advances to that intercourse, with 
which he had formerly been honoured, were con- 
stantly but politely declined. The secretary, to 
whom he complained of this constraint, imputed it 
to temporary caprice; assuring him that he never 
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stood higher in the opinion of his superior, and 
that he had every reason to hope the eventual suc- 
cess of his wishes. 

Great, however, as was the circumspection 
with which his schemes were laid, the secretary 
was haunted by the fear of discovery; and the 
nearer he approached the shores of Portugal, 
the more he dreaded an explanation between De 
Gama and Fernando, which must involve him- 
self in disgrace. Anxiously did he watch every 
opportunity to rid himself of a man he now hated 
as well as feared; for the injured becomes invariably 
an object of dislike to the oppressor, who constantly 
dreads a discovery, which may lead to retaliation. 
The secretary was continually harassed by these 
alarms, and the unsuspecting confidence of his 
victim soon afforded him an opportunity of oratify- 
ing his revenge. 

When the squadron arrived at the river Formosa, 
as they returned to Lisbon, they proceeded slowly 
along the coast, in the hope of holding some commu- 
nication with the natives, and procuring ivory and 
gold, in exchange for commodities of less value. It 
was usual to send on shore a boat from each ship, 
wherever a favourable spot for disembarking pre- 
sented itself De Nugnez had constantly declined 
joining these expeditions, which not only were ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, on account of the ferocity of 
the natives, but afforded no adequate remuneration. 
These reasons had more weight, because his thoughts 
were occupied with his return to his native land, and 
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the reception which awaited his arrival. To risk 

the paramount object of all his labours would be 

imprudent and rash, and might deprive him of any 

future opportunity of reconciling himself to the 

offended laws, and regaining his rank and estimation 

in society. ‘he secretary, to whom these considera- 

tions were imparted, laughed at his excess of pru- 

dence, and ridiculed the danger. So little worthy, 
he said, were the uncultivated negroes to excite 
alarm, that he was most eager to pass a morning on 
shore, as well to witness their peculiarities, as to 
enrich himself with their productions. As they were 
on the point of quitting that part of the coast where 
gold was found, no time was to be lost, and if De 
Nugnez would abandon his foolish fears, and accom- 
pany him on the morrow, he would ask the commo- 
dore for a boat, and they would share the profit of 
the venture. 

Ridicule had always been more powerful with 
Fernando than reason; he could not brook the 
imputation of cowardice ; and shame prevailed over 
inclination and prudence. De Gama readily granted 
permission; a boat was manned, under the direction 
of the secretary, and early the next morning they 
reached the nearest shore. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in landing, 
on account of the dangerous surf; but they succeeded 
in entering a narrow creek, where the boat was safely 
moored. They then proceeded up the country, in 
search of the natives, taking with them such trifles 
as were in the highest esteem for barter, and suffi- 
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cient food for the exigencies of the day. Their 
endeavour was fruitless; not a savage was to be 
found, although they traced the country in every 
quarter; and they returned to the neighbourhood of 
the creek, overcome with fatigue and thirst. Seating 
themselves under a solitary palm-tree, which grew 
not far from the water’s edge, within sight of the 
ships, they spread their repast, and enjoyed the 
grateful shelter, which intercepted the fervors of the 
mid-day sun. 

As no natives had been seen, they felt secure from 
intrusion, and resolved to indulge themselves under 
the spreading shade, till the period originally ap- 
pointed for re-embarking. ‘Their fatigues and their 
disappointment formed the subject of discourse ; 
which then reverted to the friends whom ‘they had 
left in Portugal; and they amused themselves with 
conjectures upon the hopes and fears of their coun- 
trymen, upon their transports when they should 
behold the well-known flag re-enter the Tagus, and 
their undisguised astonishment at the tales of wonder 
which the voyagers were commissioned to unfold. 

While they were employed in this intercourse of 
social feeling, sleep stole gradually over their tired 
limbs, and the slumbers of De Nugnez were blessed 
with visions of his earlier days, when his hands 
were yet unstained with blood, and the paternal 
roof embosomed all the objects of his interest and 
affection. 

From these pleasing dreams he was awakened by 
the firing of a gun from the commodore’s ship; and 
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imagine his terror and surprise, at finding himself 
deserted and alone! ‘The vessel, whither the boat 
which brought him to land was returning, was still 
enveloped in smoke. On the beach, he beheld a 
troop of negroes, using threatening actions toward 
his late companions 3 and it was evident that the 
signal had been fired to prevent their entering into 
a contest with the Africans, and to hasten them on 
board. The wind was fair, and in a few minutes 
they would be under weigh for Portugal ! 

The treachery of his pretended friend now burst 
upon his mind. ‘The secretary had perverted the 
feelings of De Gama; and, anxious to rid himself 
of a too successful rival, had proposed this excursion, 
in order to leave him a prey to savages, upon an 
unfrequented coast. The strain of ridicule in which 
he had urged the party, the eagerness with which 
he had formed the plan, and his tone of sarcastic 
triumph at the completion of the arrangement, com- 
bined to convince Fernando of his ill-placed confi- 
dence and inevitable fate. Accident might have 
seconded the artifice, and made it -less difficult of 
execution; but only the most rooted enmity could 
have betrayed a fellow-traveller, in the unsuspecting 
moments of repose, and left him to perish by the 
jaws of wild beasts, or the hands of barbarians. 
The sudden appearance of the Africans would con- 
firm any story which his enemy might fabricate ; nor 
was it likely that De Gama would delay his departure, 
in the vain hope that De Nugnez had escaped. 
While these thoughts passed hastily across him, 
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the boat had reached the ship, its crew had mounted 
her side, and preparations were making to hoist it 
on board. He beheld these transactions with the 
utmost agony. ‘Lo omit a last effort for self-pre- 
servation was an indescribable pang; to make a 
signal was to rush upon inevitable ruin. ‘The negroes 
were watching the ships, and shewed no inclination 
to retire. Would they not return and search the 
spot which the fugitives had abandoned?. This 
reflection was calmed by observing that a small 
bundle of clothes was lying at his side, and that the 
fragments of their meal had been left for his support. 
Hence it was plain that he had been previously 
deserted; and that the negroes were ignorant of the 
place of his retreat. His next impulse was, to hasten 
along the cliffs, so as to precede the passage of the 
vessels, and display some signal of distress. Alas! 
it was an open plain, between the rocks and the spot 
where he sat; and his flight would unavoidably be 
perceived. The headmost ship was advancing 
before the wind, and the others prepared to follow 
in its wake. He was motionless with the intensity 
of his feelings. Repeated hallos were heard from 
the savages, who were excited by the novelty of the 
scene; they ran, and leaped, and shouted for joy. 
No tongue can describe his agitation as the 
squadron disappeared, one vessel after the other, be- 
hind a projecting headland; and the negroes saluted 
each with a parting shout. He cast his eyes toward 
the setting sun. “Thou,” he said, “ wilt behold 
them with thy returning beams, when their sails are 
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swelling in the gale; and thou wilt gild them with 
thy departing rays, when their prows are moored 
under the towers of Belem. 
farewell, only to rise renewed in unfailing youth; 
they have passed from these eyes, which shall behold 


them no more. 


the habitations of civilized man! 
horrors, the solitude of the wilderness 


Thou. biddest them 


Adieu, a long, a lasting adieu, to 


Welcome the 


{> 


No sooner had the vessels disappeared, than De 
Nugnez saw the negroes retire along the beach in 
an opposite direction ; and a gleam of hope entered 
his breast. It was possible that the ships might cast 
anchor during the night; and by pursuing his way 


along the cliffs without intermission until the morn- 
ing, he might still advance far enough to attract 


their attention. 


Snatching up the bundle, and col- 


lecting the fragments of provision, he crossed the 
plain and ascended the rocks. ‘Their summit was 
rough, and broken with precipices; but despair 
imparted speed as well as courage, and no obstacle 


was sufficient to impede his course. 


The moon rose 


in clouds, which soon overspread the sky, rendering 
his footing more unsafe: but he consoled himself by 
reflecting, that the same circumstance was likely to 
impede the progress of De Gama, and detain him 


till the morning. 


In spite of: difficulty and danger 


Fernando continued to toil on; and he had traversed 


several leagues before the dawn. 


Overcome by excessive exertion, his legs could no 
longer support his enfeebled frame; he lay down 


upon a projecting cliff, and awaited the break of day, 
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without daring to close his eyes. Fresh strength 
animated his limbs with the return of twilight; he 
struggled up a precipitous and overhanging rock ; 
as the light became stronger, he strove to take in the 
extended view; and, to his utter dismay, saw at the 
extremity of the horizon the canvass whitening in the 
rising sun. Nature was unable to sustain the sight, 
and he sunk in a swoon upon the very edge of the 
precipice. 

It was noon when he revived, and the extreme 
peril of his situation diverted his attention from 
the indulgence of his sufferings. He had leaped 
incautiously over a chasm, upon a portion of rock 
which had been separated from the main. range by 
a convulsion of nature, and was nodding over its 
base. In no part was it broader than twice his 
length, and he had fallen with his head on its farthest 
brink. On first recovering, his brain was giddy, 
and his eyes swam with gazing down upon the abyss. 
He withdrew himself gradually with the utmost 
caution, fearful lest his presence of mind should 
forsake him, or the fragment give way. Having 
drawn himself backward half a length, he raised 
himself upon his hands and knees, and looked care- 
fully around. Examining the depth of the chasm, 
he perceived that his only hope of safety was in 
clearing the leap, for should he fail, the violence of 
his fall would wedge him in between the rocks, 
which narrowed gradually, and were united at the 
base. The unprecedented horror of such a death, 
ageravated by the heat of a vertical sun, nerved his 
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limbs ; and, rising upon his feet, he resolved to risk 
the leap ere his strength was still farther wasted, 
and threw his bundle and wallet upon the opposite 
rock. His collected speed had carried him over it 
at first; but now he had scarcely room to gather 
momentum for a common leap. Retiring as far as 
he dared venture, he summoned all his courage, and 
commending himself to Providence, he took three 
preparatory steps, and, barely clearing the chasm, 
fell upon his face, and clung with his hands to a 
projection of the cliff. By a desperate effort, he 
dragged himself upward; and so deeply was he 
impressed with his miraculous escape, that gratitude 
to Heaven made him think lightly of his remaining 
perils; and the very excess of his danger acted as 
a mental relief. 

Having recovered his wallet, he sat down with 
comparative cheerfulness to his solitary meal, and 
meditated upon the course which it would be prudent 
to pursue, 

Little time was allowed him for this consideration; 
for scarcely had he replaced the remains of his pro- 
vision in his wallet, when he perceived a company of 
negroes, who had approached him from behind, and 
were only a few paces distant. Escape was impos- 
sible. Making therefore a virtue of necessity, he 
advanced boldly, and threw himself upon their 
mercy. ‘They deprived him of his bundle and 
wallet; and, having closely examined every part of 
his dress with expressions of surprise, held a con= 
sultation how to proceed. After a long debate, 


Se 
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accompanied by violent gestures, he was placed 
under a strong guard, while the rest of the party 
proceeded to examine the coast. On their return, 
they all journeyed together into the inland country, 
until they arrived at an extensive village, situated 
pleasantly upon'a small stream, and interspersed 
with palms and cocoa-trees. The villagers came 
out to meet them; and as soon as the report spread 
that a white man had been taken, men, women, and 
children, rushed forth to gaze and wonder. When 
their curiosity had been somewhat appeased, De 
Nugnez was committed to the hut of the principal 
native, where he was well supplied with cocoa-nuts 
and dates; and passed the remainder of that day 
and the following night in intolerable suspense re- 
specting his fate. 

Towards morning, the war-cry was unexpectedly 
heard, and the inhabitants crowded forth with their 
arms to ascertain the cause. The neighbouring vil- 
lages had been attacked by a hostile tribe, and mes- 
sengers had arrived demanding immediate succour. 
This request was referred to the elders, and upon its 
being granted, preparations were made for the 


expedition. De Nugnez was released by a band of 


warriors sent for that purpose, and conducted to a 
spot outside the village, where the whole population 
were sitting around an immense fire, at a short dis- 
tance from which a stake was fixed. 'To this he was 
firmly bound; a quantity of dry wood was heaped 
around him, and an African, with a. lighted brand, 
stood ready to set fire to the pile. His doom ap- 
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peared inevitable; and he strove to meet death with 
fortitude. An aged chieftain now advanced towards 
him, with a bow in one hand, and a quiver of arrows 
in the other. Pointing to the fire and the execu- 
tioner, the warrior made him understand that his 
last hour was nigh, unless he accepted the alternative 
of enlisting in their cause, and combating their 
enemies. His assent was to be signified by shooting 
an arrow into the air; and upon default of this 
assurance, the executioner had orders to perform his 
office. Painful as was the alternative, Fernando 
could not hesitate; he took the bow, and placing an 
arrow upon the string, shot it over the heads of the 
people. The whole multitude loudly testified their 
applause, and he was instantly released. <A large 
sheep was substituted in his place, which was literally 
roasted alive, and the bleatings of the tortured 
animal went to his heart. Notwithstanding this, he 
was compelled to partake of its flesh, in token of 
fraternity; and, after many superstitious ceremonies, 
the troop of warriors set forth to their destination. 
The covering of this tribe was more scanty than 
that of any nation which he had hitherto seen. 
Their legs were encircled by iron rings, to which 
small bells were attached, whose tinkling gave spirit 
to the march or to the dance. From habit, these 
were no impediment to their agility, and the number 
of bells intimated the wealth and rank of the wearer. 
Bows and arrows, clubs, and Jong iron knives, of 
rude manufacture, formed their principal arms, and 
some chiefs wore ornaments of ivory and gold. 
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So pressing had been the demand for succour, 
that the negroes continued their route without 
halting until they arrived in sight of their. allies. 
From the summit of a rising ground they perceived 
a heap of blazing ruins, and the battle raging in the 
midst of the village. Volumes of smoke and flame 
alternately hid and. disclosed the motions of. the 
combatants, whose appearance was truly horrible. 
Women and children hurried over the plain, for 
whom the new succours became a rallying point, 
as soon as their approach was perceived. |The 
comrades of De Nugnez, exasperated at the sight 
of the scattered inhabitants and burning huts, rushed 
indiscriminately to the scene of carnage, and. he 
himself was carried irresistibly with the throng. 
Their arrival was hailed with shouts, and the enemy 
turned from their nearly exhausted opponents, as 
the lion turns from his prey upon the spear of the 
hunter. ‘They were met with equal fierceness ; while 
their, almost vanquished. foes, reanimated by. the 
junction of their friends, returned with fresh vigour 
to the charge; and the assault of these infuriated 
combatants gave additional horror to the burning 
desolation. 

The battle, which was bloody, lasted till evening. 
Fernando, in addition to his bow and arrows, had 
been furnished with a club, which he was compelled 
to use in his defence. One of the enemy’s chiefs, 
observing the havock which he dealt around, was 
emulous of adding him to the number of his trophies. 
He commenced the attack with an enormous club, 
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the stroke of which was nimbly avoided by De 
Nugnez, and his assailant, weighed down by his 
own energy, fell prostrate on the ground. When 
De Nugnez was on the point of seizing the arms 
of his fallen foe, another negro attacked him from 
behind, and levelled him by a single blow. As 
this latter assailant was about to apply a knife to 
his throat, the chief, who had sprung upon his feet, 
interposed; and, seizing his prisoner, ordered him 
to be conveyed to the rear of the battle. Fernando 
was too much stunned to resist; and as his own 
party was worsted and driven from the field, no 
attempt was made for his rescue. He was carried 
through the smoking ruins, which were strewed 
with the dying and the dead; and, arriving at a 
slight ascent, where the prisoners were collected, he 
had a full view of the plain, every part of which was 
covered with the fugitives and their pursuers. 

All the territories to the east of this country 
were tributary to the king of Benin, and it was 
customary to send him the principal prisoners, with 
a share of the spoil, whenever an enemy was con- 
quered in battle. The capture of a white man was 
so extraordinary a circumstance, that he was, with- 
out hesitation, set apart for the royal claim; and 
was destined to accompany a messenger with the 
news of the victory. Care was taken to remedy the 
effects of his wound, in order to make him more 
worthy the acceptance of the monarch, and the 
utmost attention was paid to his wants. Directions 
were given to the messenger to travel with moderate 
Oo 
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speed; and he afterwards discovered that he was in- 
debted to this circumstance for escaping the sacrifice 
offered to the manes of former kings. This was 
performed annually on the day on which the reign- 
ing sovereign had acceded to the throne; and the 
horrid rites then perpetrated were very similar to 
those already described at the feast of corals. Their 
principal difference consisted in this; that, at the 
latter celebration, a single youth of rank was offered 
publicly upon the shrine of the idol; while, at the 
former, the established rites were more bloody, 
and the chief nobility were sacrificed at the royal 
tombs. 

Their journey lasted several days, and they passed 
through the interior of the Gold Coast, where the 
prisoner was astonished at the number of neat and 
populous villages with which it was interspersed. 
The females were decorated with many ornaments 
of pure gold, which raised an inference that there 
were extensive mines of that metal higher up the 
country, which the ignorance of the inhabitants 
prevented them from working, and where it would 
probably be found in its virgin state. The men, 
whose features are hideous, point their teeth to 
increase their sharpness, and are proud of their 
long nails and the quantity of their hair. In every 
instance, they crowded eagerly to behold a sight 
unheard-of in those regions; and the white man was 
insulted with taunts and songs of triumph. 

Their entrance into the capital of Benin was 
attended by multitudes, who had heard of their 
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approach; and when they halted at the palace, 
orders had been already given that they should be 
instantly admitted into the hall of audience. Here 
they were received by the king, surrounded by the 
women of his court, who had obtained permission 
to be present upon this occasion. ‘The curiosity 
of the females having been gratified, Fernando was 
committed to the keeping of one of the principal 
lords, and was frequently paraded, on state occa- 
sions, through the streets of the city. 

Conscious that he was kept for some superstitious 
purpose, he was desirous of learning their language, 
as the only probable mode of enabling him to pre- 
pareagainst thedanger. Formerhair-breadth escapes 
had fortified his confidence in a superintending 
Providence; and to no depth of sorrow could he 
now be reduced, where he would be forsaken by 
hope. Inquiring constantly the names of different 
articles of provision, and other objects of easy re- 
ference, he soon became acquainted with the terms 
used in the ordinary commerce of life; and, as his 
peaceable demeanour lulled suspicion, and conci- 
liated his keeper, he was allowed an unrestrained 
intercourse with the members of the family, by 
which he easily improved his knowledge of their 
simple dialect. 

By degrees, he was able to converse on trifling 
matters; and by assiduous application he became 
master of their whole vocabulary. 

Perceiving one evening an unusual bustle amongst 
the attendants, he was desirous to ascertain the 
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cause, and was informed that an immbnse boat, filled 
with white men, had arrived upon the coast, and 
that the natives had been terrified by the thunder in 
which they spoke. ‘This relation excited his anxiety 
to hear more; and he seized the first occasion of 
questioning the chieftain, to whose care he had been 
committed. The old lord frankly communicated 
to him what had occurred; and consulted him on 
the disposition and probable intention. of his coun- 
trymen, as he termed them. De Nugnez assured 
him that they might be approached without danger; 
that their power had been displayed in lightning 
and thunder, as a necessary precaution, to warn 
their visitors against giving offence; and he con- 
cluded by offering to accompany his master on 
board, and pledging his life for his safety. 

The chief appeared convinced by his reasonings; 
but he was too wise to accept the offer of his charge, 
for whose safe keeping he must answer with his head. 
In consequence of these persuasions, advances to an 
intercourse were made, as formerly described; and 
when the circumstances were repeated to De Nugnez, 
he formed hopes of contriving his escape. 

On the day of the coral feast, he begged earnestly 
to be permitted to view the ceremony, which re- 
quest was granted, but with many precautions; and 
he was placed so remotely from our company, and 
so assiduously watched, that it was impossible for 
him to convey to us any communication. When he 
perceived that we wore the Portuguese habit, his 
joy was proportionably increased ; and could he have 
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eluded the vigilance of his guards when we quitted 
the great square, his escape had been certain. Re- 
peatedly did he inquire respecting our safety, while 
the negroes were in pursuit; and when he saw that 
we entered the wrong street, he doubted our success. 
A messenger soon returned, to say that we were 
surrounded under the wall of the city; and his 
keepers, eager to consummate our destruction, and 
partake of the triumph, ran in a body to the spot, 
without attending to the custody of their captive. 
No: sooner was he free, than he attempted to join us 
by a circuitous rcute; but found, upon his arrival, 
that we had scaled the wall. Conscious that his 
absence must have been remarked, he sought shelter 
amongst the ruins, and repeatedly heard himself 
called, while the persons seeking him passed close 
to his hiding-place. When the streets were in- 
- volved in darkness, the ardour of the search was re- 
mitted, and silence reigned throughout the city. 
Reasoning within himself that an attempt to trace 
our steps would be most likely to subject him to de- 
tection, and convinced by the report of the Africans 
that we were destined for India, he resolved to scale 
the wall in an opposite direction, and to hasten to- 
wards that part of the coast along which we must pass, 
if by possibility he could reach any eminence from 
which a signal would be perceptible. With this 
view, he wandered from street to street, continually 
pausing to listen, and concealing himself in the rub- 
bish when he thought himself in danger. As he 
passed the gate of the palace, he was hailed. by the 
03 
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sentinel, who, receiving no answer, drew his bow at 
a venture, and narrowly missed him as he fled. 
Finding that the alarm was given, he increased his 
speed; and discovering that one of the gates of the 
city, which lay behind the king’s gardens, bad been 
left unguarded in the confusion, he hastily undrew 
the bolts. and passed the ditch, having closed the 
gate softly before the line of his flight had been as- 
certained. Continuing his way without halting, he 

crossed the river, partly by fording, partly by swim- 

ming, and reached the sea-shore in the direction of 
Cape Formosa. To this eminence he assiduously bent 

his steps, and having gained it with difficulty, con- 

cealed himself amongst the rocks. Here he watched 

our approach without any sustenance, except the 

shell-fish which he picked up in the clefts; and 

nature was nearly exhausted in consequence of our 

delay. ‘The state in which he was discovered, and 

the manner of his deliverance, have already been 

related; and his emotion, when first he beheld the’ 
ensign of Portugal floating in the breeze, may better 

be imagined than described. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue history which I have related formed. the 
amusement of our evenings, as we sailed along a 
barbarous coast; and part of my leisure during the 
day was employed in obtaining a knowledge of the 
native languages of India. Fernando De Nugnez 
was my instructor; and my progress was expedited 
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by discovering that the captain had furnished him- 
self, previous to sailing, with some grammars, the 
use of which his own indifference to literature had 
induced him to neglect. De Nugnez himself im- 
proved by teaching, and my progress was so great, 
that, before we arrived at the Asiatic peninsula, I 
could read the Hindoostanee with tolerable ease, and 
was, after a little practice, able to comprehend it 
sufficiently to maintain a conversation, without much 
difficulty, upon general subjects. We had now 
also an interpreter, through whom we could under- 
stand our faithful Pedro; and it was by his means 
that I have been enabled to describe so distinctly 
the customs of the inhabitants of Benin, and their 
intentions towards us. Pedro could now also give 
an accurate account of his feelings; and he made 
sufficient progress in the Portuguese vocabulary, to 
convey his ideas with tolerable precision. In these 
pursuits we employed our time agreeably, although 
we frequently met with obstructions to our course. 
After we had passed the torrid zone, the wind veered 
to different quarters, which obliged us to drive on 
various tacks; and we were sometimes compelled, in 
defiance of the danger, to cast anchor on parts of the 
coast of whose nature we were ignorant, and which 
the companions of De Gama had never visited. 
Fernando and the pilot had a little knowledge of 
each other, having served in different ships during 
De Gama’s expedition; and the latter was able to 
confirm many points in the history of the former ; 
particularly the statement of his having been landed 
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on the Ivory Coast, and, aswas reported, there fallen 
in an attack of the barbarians. Their joint know- 
ledge of the navigation was on many occasions of 
great utility, and strengthened our confidence un- 
der circumstances of difficulty-and danger. 

As we approached the Cape of Good Hope, we 
encountered the storms so prevalent in that portion 
of the globe, and the utmost extent of our seaman- 
ship was scarcely sufficient to preserve us from their 
fury. Tossed in the billows of that unknown sea, 
we beheld with terror mountains, whose summits 
were enveloped in perpetual tempests; and it seemed 
as if the Genius of Africa held his inaccessible abode 
in their recesses, to guard the entrance of the Eastern 
World. \ As the clouds at one time gathered black- 
ness from their condensation, at another were co- 
loured with the refracted rays, the imagination 
figured out shapes of hideous portent; and super- 
stition. pictured the gigantic form which was sup- 
posed to assert his solitary reign, and hurl upon 
presumptuous mortals the thunders of his wrath. 
So strongly was this idea instilled into the minds of 
the sailors, that every peal of thunder added to their 
terrors, and every flash of lightning appeared to them 
as the signal of dissolution. 

Impressed with the opinion that our project was 
in opposition to the will of a superior being, and 
that to persevere, would be to incur certain destruc- 
tion from his tremendous arm, they began to mur- 
mur against our attempt, as impious; and had not 
the storm providentially abated of its fury, they 
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would, in all probability, have refused to proceed. 
When the waves began to subside, the clouds to 
roll back from the mountain’s top, and the sun to 
resume his splendour, they changed their tone to 
the opposite extreme. ‘ ‘The giant power,” they said, 
‘‘ who had hitherto resisted our course, yielded the 
palm to our persevering intrepidity; enamoured of 
our courage, he now smoothed the billows, and 
assuaged the winds, and would convey us without 
farther impediment to the point of our destination.” 
Thus does the mind, which is a prey to imaginary 
fears, delude itself with visions of unfounded danger 
or security, and suffer itself to be the sport of every 
wind; while the helm is deserted by reason, and the 
canvass spread unwittingly to the gale. 

It was our intention, by steering close along the 
eastern shores of Africa, to touch at the city of 
Melinda, and there take in a Mohammedan pilot, 
who might conduct us to the port of Calecut. But 
the violence of the wind, which blew incessantly from 
the east, after we had weathered the Cape, prevented 
our purpose, and drove us into the Mozambique 
channel, where all our efforts were scarcely sufficient 
to preserve us from being dashed against the rocks 
of Madagascar, whose coast had never yet been 
visited by an European prow. 

While we were endeavouring to clear this dan- 
gerous navigation, a dispute arose between De Nug- 
nez and the pilot, which in its effects proved of 
serious consequence. The latter, unacquainted with 
his course, was fearful of risking our safety by trust- 
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ing to the deceitful appearance of the coast; he 
therefore strove to clear the island, and drive before 
the wind into the open sea, in the hope of being 
carried towards the peninsula. It would then be in 
our power either to touch at some port for informa- 
tion; or, by sailing to the southward, to reach the 
harbour of Calecut. De Nugnez, confident in his 
own superior discernment, advised us to put mto 
some creek during the violence of the storm; to take 
possession of the island in the name of the king of 
Portugal; to cultivate the good-will. of the inhabi- 
tants; and collect, while we remained on shore, such 
specimens of their natural productions as were 
unknown in Europe. Thus he hoped to obtain, 
upon his return to his native land, the reputation of 
having discovered an important settlement, and to 
establish such an interest with the government, as 
should ensure him both influence and impunity. In 
vain did the captain and the pilot represent that 
their freight was the property of others; that they 
were answerable for its safety, as well as for the lives 
of the crew; that to deviate from their instructions, 
without absolute necessity, would be an unpardon- 
able act; and that their private judgment sanctioned 
the course which had already been adopted. Eager 
and impetuous, he could brook no opposition to his 
views; his anger broke forth with ungovernable 
violence; he accused them of sacrificing the lives of 
all on board to their ignorance and obstinacy; and 
gave a loose to expressions, which instigated the 
crew to discontent and disobedience. Aware, from 
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previous confessions, of his inflammatory disposition, 
the captain treated him with admirable temper, and 
strove to convince him of his error, without surren- 
dering any part of that authority which it became 
him to enforce. This conduct mitigated his anger 
for the present; but the gloomy and discontented 
air which he afterwards assumed kept alive our 
fears, and made us suspect lest the fire, which was 
concealed under the smothered embers, should upon 
some future occasion burst forth into a flame. 

No farthér remarks occurred between De Nugnez 
and the pilot, which could exasperate his wounded 
pride; but he became unsocial and reserved; and 
the studies, which we had pursued together since his 
reception on board, were neglected and forgotten. 
He would frequently pace the deck with a hurried 
and embarrassed air, muttering to himself reflections 
upon the conduct of the ship, and imputing the 
measures adopted to want of skill in the art of navi- 
gation. Sometimes these reflections broke forth in 
a louder tone, and were accompanied by significant 
hints to the sailors, who were flattered by the im- 
portance conveyed in an appeal to their opinion. 
None of them ventured to reply; but their looks 
frequently signified assent to his propositions, and 
encouraged him to make farther attempts at sub- 
verting their discipline. 

The continuance of this conduct seriously alarmed 
Don Joses, who was aware, from former circum- 
stances, of the mutinous temper of his crew; and he 
frequently conversed with me upon the probable 
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consequences, and the steps which must soon become 
necessary to prevent dangerous results. I made 
several efforts to recover the former intimacy and 
confidence of De Nugnez, without effect. His mind 
was estranged; he feared an enemy where he ought 
most to have hoped a friend; and subsequent events 
proved that his resolution was already formed to 
risk ** the hazard of the die.” So evident was the 
partiality of the seamen towards him, that we could 
look for little assistance from that quarter, should 
he be driven to desperation. The captain, therefore, 
abstained from measures, which, if adopted in time, 
mhight have struck a salutary terror into the crew; 
and trusted to accident and opportunity for that 
safety which he declined to seek by foresight and 
precaution. 

One night, while sound asleep in my cot, I was 
aroused by an unusual movement in my cabin. I 
started and spoke, but received no answer. Con- 
ceiving myself to be mistaken, and that my imagi- 
nation had been impressed by a dream, I again 
composed myself to rest. Shortly afterwards, some- 
thing touched my bed-clothes, and I uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. ‘ Hush, master !” said 
a voice, which I immediately recognized to be 
Pedro’s; “fear nothing?’—“ What can thismean gr? 
said I, ina lower tone.—‘ I am come,” he replied, 
“to warn you of a danger -which you little 
suspect; the stranger, whose life you preserved 
at Cape Formosa; is in league with the crew, 
and a plan is prepared for seizing the vessel; prompt 
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and active measures only can save you from their 
treason.” My curiosity was raised to the highest 
pitch, and I inquired by what means he became 
acquainted with their plans. ‘I sleep,” said he, 
‘¢ next the gunner’s cabin. Lying awake one night 
in my hammock, [ heard two persons conversing in 
a low voice, evidently as if they wished to conceal 
the subject of their discourse. The name of the 
pilot struck me as being pronounced with emotion ; 
and allusions were made to the quarrel which had 
taken place, a short time since, between him and the 
stranger. My desire to hear more clearly, induced 
me to quit my hammock; but, placing my foot 
without sufficient caution, I trod upon one cf my 
tools, which you taught me to use, and which had 
been accidentally left there. ‘The noise which this 
occasioned, startled them: the conversation was 
instantly dropped; and, after a few minutes, I heard 
one of them quit the cabin. My anxiety kept me 
waking; but nothing farther occurred that night.”— 
“Well, Pedro,” said I, ‘‘ how can this affect my 
safety, or that of the vessel ?”—“ Listen, and. you 
shall hear. I watched for two or three following 
nights without effect, and began to think that the 
conversation had been merely accidental. On the 
fourth night, as I was dropping to sleep, some one 
knocked faintly at the gunner’s cabin, and was in- 
stantly admitted. The first inquiry was, if all was 
quiet? When this had been answered in a satis- 
factory manner, allusion was made to the obstinacy 
of the pilot, by the person who had entered the 
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cabin. He spoke of the danger to which we were 
all subjected by the course he was steering; the 
fine opportunity afforded for making all our fortunes, 
and the honour which would be gained by landing 
and fixing a settlement upon an undiscovered 
country. The gunner agreed to all his proposals ; 
and declared himself ready to second any attempt 
that might be made to take the guidance of the 
vessel out of the hands of the pilot. The conver- 
sation was continued in so low a tone that I could 
catch no more; and in about half an hour the visitor 
retired.”’ 

Such was the purport of Pedro’s information, 
which would have been scarcely intelligible, had 
I given it in his own words. Thesum and substance 
was obtained by patient inquiry. I commended him 
highly for his’ fidelity ; charged him to keep a strict 
watch over the actions of the gunner; and to affect 
utter ignorance of what had taken place. The poor 
fellow retired well pleased at the reception his 
fidelity had met with, and promised to execute his 
commission with punctuality. No communication 
was to pass between us during the day; but he was to 
repair to my cabin at night, whenever any. thing 
new should transpire. 

On the morrow, I acquainted Don Joses with my 
information, which influenced and hastened his re- 
solves. He placed over our small armoury a guard, 
+n whom he could confide; constantly employed a 
great part of the crew below, so as to divide their 
strength; and mixed with them. more familiarly 
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than usual, in order to conciliate their affection. 
The pilot was also instructed to amuse them with 
magnificent tales of Eastern splendour; to excite 
their avarice by the hope of wealth; and thus 
enlist their most violent passions on our side. It 
was also determined only to wait for farther in- 
formation from Pedro before the decisive blow 
should be struck, and by no means to delay till 
their schemes were ripened, and the storm ready to 
burst over our heads. Our final intention was to 
seize De Nugnez and the gunner in the cabin of 
the latter, upon the full discovery of their perfidy ; 
and, by an immediate example, to terrify the par- 
ticipators in their crime. 

On the second night after this communication, 
Pedro came again to my cabin in great agitation 
and alarm. His voice was hurried, and at first 
scarcely intelligible. ‘Ah, master,’’ said he, “ I 
have heard things, which make me shudder! We 
are all dead men! The whole crew are in a con- 
spiracy! Not one is faithful! The pilot is to be 
murdered ; the captain, you, and I, are to be set 
ashore upon a desert place, and left to eat each other 
for food! All is planned, and will be put in ex- 
ecution to-morrow.’ By questions, I discovered 
that the most horrifying part of this information 
was drawn from inference only; but the rest was 
correct, and the remedy, to be of any use, must be 
promptly taken. ‘ Where are the conspirators at 
this moment ?”—“ TI left them in the cabin of the 
gunner, completing their plan.’”—‘ Did you pass 
P2 
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thei? door ?’’—* I was obliged to do so; and it was 
slightly open.’’—*“ Is it not probable that they heard 
you, as you passed ?”’ said I. Pedro trembled at the 
supposition, for he allowed that it was possible. 
Hurry and exaggerated alarm had deprived him 
of his usual precaution; he even fancied that he 
heard the door move after he had passed; but he 
was too much agitated to look back, and my cabin 
appeared to him the only place of safety. I again 
asked, whether he was certain that they had fixed 
on the morrow to execute their plan? Upon this 
point he felt perfectly assured; so that, if the cap- 
tain’s design of seizing De Nugnez and the gunner 
in the cabin of the latter were feasible, this was the 
moment for the attempt. It was possible that Pedro 
might reach the captain’s cabin unperceived, and 
summon him to our assistance. With: this rein- 
forcement we might easily seize the criminals, and 
secure them before the circumstance transpired, or 
an effort for their rescue could be made. Poor 
Pedro was, however, by no means willing to risk 
himself alone; as he was strongly impressed that 
they had seen him pass, and would suspect his 
intentions. Were this the case, it would be im- 
politic to expose him, unprotected, to their ven- 
geance; for we should thus be cut off in detail, 
and our cause would be lost beyond recovery. I 
leaped, therefore, out of my cot, and dressed in 
haste, desiring him to search for some weapon of 
defence, in case of attack. Two stout cudgels 
were all which the present exigency supplied; and, 
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having armed ourselves with these, we sallied forth 
in search of the captain. 

No sooner had Pedro set his foot out of the cabin, 
than he received a blow, which stunned and levelled 
him with the ground. “ Wretch !” said De Nugnez, 
who had struck the blow, “ such is the reward due 
to an informer.” ‘There being no moon, it was too 
dark distinctly to recognize the number of the 
assailants; I therefore stood over the fallen Pedro, 
with my cudgel raised in a defensive posture, re- 
solved to await the attack, and sell my life dearly. 
When our opponents perceived this, they deemed 
it advisable to pursue the other objects, which could 
be immediately accomplished; and, leaving a guard 
at this post, proceeded straightway to the cabin of 
the captain. 

Finding that no farther attempt was made to 
molest us, I drew Pedro into my cabin; and, having 
fastened the door as securely as I could, endea- 
voured to revive him, by chafing his temples with 
my hands. He soon recovered, and we consulted 
on the best mode of acting under these untoward 
circumstances. No doubt could be entertained but 
that the conspirators would surprise their command- 
ing officer, as well as the pilot, who was seated at 
the helm; and, unless a reaction took place in our 
favour on the part of the crew, every thing must 
fall at once into their power. To sally forth a 
second time, without any probable hope of assistance, 
would be to incur a second repulse; and when the 
ship should be at the mercy of our opponents, it 
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1 H would be better to yield to necessity, and make the 
easiest terms. 

While we were thus watching, we heard a bustle 
upon deck, followed by a splashing in the ‘sea, 
nearly under our window, as if the body of some 
7 person had been thrown overboard after violent re- 
He sistance. ‘ Surely,’’ we thought, ‘the pilot has made 
a desperate struggle for his life, and these wretches 
have avenged themselves, by hurling him to his 
doom.” The vessel was making many knots an hour 
before the violence of the gale, and his ease was 
| hopeless. No exertions could save a human being 
| | thus committed to the raging deep ; and the enemies 
| of the pilot were more likely to prevent than to 

promote his escape. ‘This horrible idea seized so 
Fa strongly upon our minds, that we gave ourselves 
up for lost. It would not indeed be easy for our 
enemies to force their way into the cabin, as long as 
we were determined to resist; but they could readily 
starve us into compliance, and then who could trust 
| to their ferocity ? 
Hy My thoughts now dwelt upon the inexplicable 
/ nature of man. Fernando De Nugnez seemed to 
be gifted with high and noble qualities; his heart 
had been elevated with honourable love, and softened 
by misfortune; he had reasoned accurately and 
justly upon the criminal indulgence of his passions ; 
and the ties of domestic affection were entwined 
around his soul. His first crime had been in some 
measure involuntary ; no malice had tainted the act, 
and he had professed a speedy and rooted repen- 
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tance. The indignant disdain with which he spoke 
of the treacherous conduct of De Gama’s secretary, 
should naturally have fortified him against the com- 
mission of a similar crime; and the high notions of 
honour, which he had imbibed at the university, 
should have guarded every avenue of his heart. 
Yet, in a few short months, he was become the very 
traitor whose character he abhorred; had thrown 
aside the bands of social intercourse; and was the 
criminal participator with men destitute of educa- 
cation and without remorse. Momentary irritation 
may lead men to acts, of which they repent deeply 
in their cooler hours; ambition may prompt them 
to descend to dishonourable arts, in order to sup- 
plant a rival: but the mind which can resent 
reasonable and temperate opposition to its opinions, 
by violating gratitude and the claims of hospitality, 
must be innately depraved, and can have learned 
no beneficial lesson from the experience of sorrow. 
While Fernando was describing to me his trials and 
sufferings, one would have thought that his bosom 
was the seat of humanity and kindness; when he 
dwelt upon the object of his love, tenderness seemed 
to animate his features, and mingle with his tones ; 
when he described the cruelty he had witnessed, and 
the wrongs he had experienced, it might have been 
supposed that no temptation could have so aroused 
his vengeance or deadened his feelings as to make 
him the cause of another’s griefs, or the oppressor 
of another's rights. Yet a few hasty words had led 
him to the very precipice of guilt, and caused a re- 
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vulsion in the best passions of humanity. The 
degrading thought that he was an outcast, and de- 
pendent upon the bounty of another, had infected 
his disposition; he saw a favourable occasion of in- 
dulging his romantic spirit; the wide field of ad- 
venture opened itself before him with irresistible 
charms; his principles were too weak to resist the 
temptation; and he plunged at once into an abyss, 
which swallowed up his former offence in the record. 
of his present criminality. 

We continued, during the remainder of the night, 
in adreadful state of suspense and terror; and in the 
morning, when we attempted to opon the door of the 
cabin, in order to reconnoitre, we found it so strongly 
fastened on the outside as to resist all our efforts. It 
was not surprising that this mode should have been 
taken to prevent our joining the captain, and to save 
them the trouble of guarding us; and, therefore, we 
resolved to wait patiently the result of their determi- 
nation. 

The sun had passed the meridian, yet no one 
came to our cabin; nor were there any symptoms 
that our very existence was remembered. We 
looked out at the port-hole, which constituted our 
window, and perceived that we were close to the 
shore of the island, and on the point of entering a 
creek, where we should be protected from the fury 
of the wind. On the eastern side of the bay was a 
line of cliffs, whose sides and summit were indented 
and bare; on the west was a low and champaign 
country, planted with various trees, and covered 
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with herbage. We had already made considerable 
progress in entering the creek, or we could not have 
enjoyed a prospect of both its banks. Our situation 
was on the larboard side, which limited our view 
of the cliffs ; but we had an extensive prospect over 
the level country. 
After advancing so far as to be sheltered com- 
pletely from the storm, preparation was made for 
dropping the anchor; and we hoped that, when the 
vessel was stationary, our situation would be re- 
membered, and provision sent for our relief. The 
cravings of hunger became severe, and we had no 
means of allaying them. At last, the ship rode 
safely. ‘The boat was then lowered on the side on 
which we were, and was shortly manned by the 
-gunner and several of the sailors: they drifted 
under our window, and we hailed them loudly. 
The only answer was some coarse jokes upon our 
forlorn appearance ; and when we pleaded intole- 
rable hunger, they hinted that I was no bad morsel 
for an African stomach, and that_I should afford my 
sooty companion many a comfortable meal. I could 
scarcely enjoy the wit of this retort; for it was cur- 
rently believed: that all the inhabitants of the coast 
of Guinea were cannibals; and, faithful and grateful 
as Pedro was, the unappeased calls of appetite might 
drive him to despair and madness. I shuddered as 
I cast my eye over features, whose familiarity could 
not lessen the effect of their deformity. 
The boat, upon their reaching the shore, was fas- 
tened to the bank, and the crew landed to explore the 
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country. During their absence we remained un~ 

noticed, and looked eagerly for their return, in the 

hope that some observation from the sailors would 

bring our situation to remembrance. ‘The sides of 

. the vessel threw a lengthened shade, before they 
reappeared. Eagerly did we watch their motions as 
| they prepared to embark, and counted the minutes, 
| as if it were an age before they reached the ship. 
When they again came under the stern of the 
vessel, I attempted to excite their pity, and begged 
them to intercede with their leader for some kind 
| of sustenance, however coarse and scanty. Their 
| merriment was increased by the earnestness of my 
supplication ; and when the head of Pedro was thrust 
| out to second me, they set no bounds to their mirth. 
It was useless to think of prevailing with men, 
more savage than the uncivilized negro at whom 
they scoffed: we cast a desponding look upon each 
other, and our only trust was, that their chief had 
| sufficient humanity remaining to satisfy the demands 
i of hunger before its effects should be fatal. We 
listened while the boat was drawn up; and, a few 


I} moments after, thought we heard a footstep along 


the lower-deck approaching our door. Suddenly 


it paused, and the creaking of a hinge was heard. 


Pedro knocked violently with his cudgel against the 
door-post; but all was again silent. In about an 
hour, the same step was heard returning, when we 
repeated the knocking. ‘The person, whoever he 
was, stopped; and we loudly uttered our complaints, 
accompanied by a.request for food. We then heard 
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the footstep falling more lightly as it retired, and 
with it died away our newly-excited hopes. 

The orb of day had set, the sky had become clear, 
and the azure firmament was covered with stars. 
The blast still whistled in the sails and cordage, 
and the sea lashed the beach with fainter waves. 
The impatience of Pedro was completely exhaust- 
ed. He proposed that we should throw ourselves 
through the port-hole and swim to land. I repre- 
sented to him that this should be reserved as a last 
expedient, for that the country was probably in- 
habited by savage tribes, in whom no confidence 
could be placed; and that to a fellow-countryman 
the cruelty of an European was less dreadful than 
the mercy of barbarians. ‘The poor fellow shrugged 
his shoulders: no death appeared to him so terrible 
as that of perishing for want of food; and he rea- 
sonably argued, that on the following night we 
should be less capable of the experiment. He 
yielded, however, to the remark, that the billows, 
which were still violently agitated, would be less 
terrible as the storm decreased, and that our de- 
ficiency in vigour would be compensated by the 
tranquillity of the waters. 

As there was no expectation of relief during the 
night, we endeavoured to compose ourselves to rest: 
we could hear at intervals the sailors retiring to 
their respective hammocks, and Pedro was frequently 
tempted to make a signal of distress with his staff; 
but to repeat this appeal was only to incur fresh 
mortification and disappointment. We listened 
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awhile to every footstep and every sound; yet 
exhausted nature at last brought us the refreshment 
of sleep, the only one which we were permitted to 
enjoy. 

Pedro arose before me, and-was looking wist- 
fully through the port-hole at the surrounding bay 
when I awoke. He was calculating the possibility 
of reaching the shore by swimming, and the re- 
sources which might hereafter contribute to our 
support. Accustomed to the African life, where 
many tribes maintain themselves by hunting and 
fishing, he was not averse from depending upon 
such a precarious mode of subsistence, when put in 
comparison with captivity and starvation, at the 
mercy of his enemies. He pointed out to me the 
abode of sea-fowl in the hollows of the rocks, whose 
nests he had been accustomed to plunder of their 
eggs and young in his native country; and he 
enumerated the different species of fish which fre- 
quented the bays and creeks, with the various modes 
by which they were caught. When descanting upon 
this subject, he seemed to think liberty, on any 
terms, preferable to the confinement of a ship; the 
happiness of a roaming life was raised in his estimate 
of blessings; and he sighed for escape, on any 
terms, from his enthralment. 

Day was wasting apace, and we were still lonely 
and unnoticed. One effort remained—namely, by 
bursting the panels of the door, to make a sufficient 
opening to enable us to remove, piecemeal, the 
obstacles by which it was barricadoed. No sooner 
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had this resolution been taken, than we commenced 
operations. Having unswung my cot, I placed. it 
against the opposite wall, and, piling up against it 
all the contents of the cabm, in order to obtain a 
fulchrum, I planted my foot firmly against them. 
Pedro applied his back to mine, placing his right 
foot against one of the panels, and we mutually 
exerted all our strength. ‘The door, which turned 
outwardly upon its hinge, instantly flew open, and 
Pedro lay sprawling at his length in the passage. 
Intense as had been my feelings, his piteous and 
astonished look extracted a smile. The barricado 
had been removed while we slept, and we had not 
tried the door since the foregoing evening. [assisted 
him to rise, and we looked cautiously around. Not 
a soul was near; not a breath was to be heard. 
We proceeded to the ladder, which led to the upper 
deck, examining every cabin as we passed, and 
met with neither human being nor impediment. 
It seemed as if the ship had been deserted. Ascend- 
ing gradually,—for Pedro’s former reception made 
him unwilling to precede me,—I reached the top of 
the ladder, and hastily surveyed the deck. The 
sailors were lying promiscuously amongst the 
tackling, and De Nugnez was walking alene. 
Turning to Pedro, I beckoned him to follow. As 
soon as he caught sight of De Nugnez, he shrunk 
back, and was with difficulty recalled. Any en- 
deavour to recover the command would have. been 
dangerous, as well as useless. Our most pressing 
necessity was the want of food, for which every 
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thing must be risked. Followed by Pedro, I ad- 
vanced toward the traitor with a firm step, and 
haughtily demanded subsistence. Surveying me in 
silence, he turned from me with a contemptuous 
smile; and making a sign to one of the sailors to 
draw near, he pointed downward to the captain’s 
cabin. This seaman understood the command, and 
preceding us down the ladder, pointed to the entrance 
of the wardroom, where a guard was stationed. 
The sentinel threw open the door, and permitted us 
to pass; but, as soon as we had entered, the door 
was rapidly closed, and fastened from without. In 
the centre stood a table covered with provisions ; 
three cots were spread upon the floor, on one of 
which the captain was reclining, and by his side 
stood a vessel filled with water. It was evident, 
from these preparations, that it was intended to 
entice us all into the same room, in order to secure 
us with a single guard, without the struggle and 
confusion which would have been caused by the 
application of force for that purpose. Hence pro- 
ceeded our compulsory abstinence, and their other- 
wise inexplicable conduct. 

Don Joses started up on seeing us, and welcomed 
us with transport. Left for two days by himself, and 
unable to extract a single answer from his guard, he 
began to doubt of our safety; especially as he had 
been alarmed by the struggle on the upper deck, 
which I before described. After the first salutation, 
we sat down to the provision spread before us; and 
never did I enjoy so fully the gratification of the 
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appetite. Pedro ate voraciously as well as myself; 
and the captain looked as if he thought our cravings 
were never to be satisfied. 

When our hunger was somewhat appeased, we 
described to him what had occurred, and inquired 
into the treatment which himself had experienced. 
His story was short. ‘They had seized him in his 
cot as he slept, and conveying him to the ward- 
room, placed a guard over the door. Soon after 
this, he was disturbed by a bustle on the main deck, 
which we concurred in thinking to have been caused 
by the resistance of the pilot, and that he had suffered 
for his intrepidity. On the following morning, a 
single attendant spread the table for his breakfast, 
from whom no persuasions could obtain an answer. 
His other meals were provided in like manner; and 
early that morning two more cots had been: brought 
in and spread upon the floor, and the board was 
covered as we had experienced. All his knowledge 
of what had occurred was from conjecture. Entirely 
occupied with his thoughts, he had neither seen the 
boat pass to the shore, nor heard the salutations 
which had taken place between ourselves and the 
seamen. Conscious that we could be overheard, we 
deferred discoursing’ upon any scheme for our 
deliverance till the hour of rest, and occupied 
ourselves with examining the windows of the 
stern-gallery, and looking out upon the surround- 
ing country. 

No attention had been paid to the fastening of the 
glass door which opened upon this gallery, from 
92 
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which we enjoyed a complete view of the surround- 
ing bay. As we were surveying this prospect, the 
boat was manned; and we retired into the cabin, lest 
we should be perceived, and deprived of a privilege 
which was very important. We continued, how- 
ever, to watch their motions from the window, and 
ascertained that the boat was commanded by De 
Nugnez in person. Having landed, the crew pro- 
ceeded up the bank of the river, till the hull of the 
vessel intercepted our view. Pedro stepped into the 
gallery, and watched them over the stern, carefully 
concealing his figure. After they had advanced for 
more than a mile, they were met by a body of 
islanders, with whom they held a long communica- 
tion. We accurately examined the contents of the 
boat upon their return; and, perceiving no commo- 
dities of barter, nor any other symptoms.of commer- 
cial. intercourse, we suspected ourselves to be the 
objects of their treaty. It forcibly struck us, that 
we were destined to be the slaves of these bar- 
barians; and we mentally resolved to hazard every 
evil, rather than submit quietly to chains which never 
could be broken. 

With night came the season of consultation. We 
watched till our guard was withdrawn, and then 
tried the security of the door, to be certain that we 
were in danger of no farther interruption. Our 
exit was strongly barred, and we considered our- 
selves at liberty to concert our plans without being 
overheard. The proposition of Pedro to commit 
ourselves to the mercy of the waves, and swim to 
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the shore, was seriously entertained; we were all 
accustomed to buffet the waves, and strong of limb; 
the distance was not great; and, from the captain’s 
Jong acquaintance with naval affairs, we might after- 
wards be enabled, under his direction, to construct a 
raft, and find our way to the city of Melinda. There 
were some iron tools in a closet of the wardroom, 
and if these could be conveyed to land, our future 
labours would be considerably lightened. Upon 
examining our cots, we found sufficient cordage, by 
which to drop ourselves from the gallery into the 
sea, without creating an alarm; and Pedro suggested 
that we might each carry in our mouths one of 
the smaller tools. 

Having thus arranged our purpose, we. joined 
together the cords of our cots, making them sufli- 
ciently tight to bear a man’s weight ; picked out the 
tools which were most important, and least difficult 
to convey; and settled the order of the attempt. 
Pedro, being the most expert swimmer, was to lead. 
the way, as his coolness and intrepidity were best 
calculated to inspire us with confidence. We secreted 
beneath our cots the cordage and the implements 
which we had selected; and waited impatiently for 
the return of day, that we might examine the bearing 
of the land, and the nature of the rocks with which 
it was beset. 

As soon as morning dawned, we resorted to the 
gallery, and beheld with dismay two boats of natives 
coming down the river; they advanced slowly, 
being rowed with paddles, and very: inconveniently 
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an made. As they approached the ship, we observed 
ee | distinctly that they were laden with live sheep, yams, 
and cocoa-nuts. Each boat was. commanded by a 
chief, distinguished from the rest by a plume of 
feathers; and their complexion was much fairer than 
we expected, after having been so long accustomed 
i to the African tribes. They advanced under the 
il lee-side, and their principal men came on board. 
Their cargo was taken in by the assistance of the 
sailors; and they continued alongside for several 
hours. We were in constant expectation of being 
| delivered into their hands; and, arming ourselves 
| with such tools as would be most effectual for our 
| defence, we determined to court death rather than 
submit. Every movement we heard from above 
sounded like the signal for transferring us; and we 
grasped our weapons tighter as the footsteps. were 
| heard along the deck. Our doom, however, was not 
yet consummated. We saw the islanders return 
into their boats with a sullen and dogged air. They 
| had received nothing of any bulk in return for their 
| sheep and fruits, and discontent hung upon their 
brow. They rowed sluggishly up the creek, and 
their tone was that of dissatisfaction at the result of 
VI their expedition. 
| | As we stood in the gallery watching their depar- 
|| ture, we accidentally heard a conversation between 
the gunner and one of his comrades. They were 
jeering at the simplicity of the natives, and praising 
the cunning by which De Nugnez had overreached 
them. ‘ Fools!” said the gunner, ‘ to suppose 
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that we should give up three hale hearty fellows for 
a few vegetables and half a dozen sheep! No, no; 
our present captain is not like that mealy-mouthed 
chap below ; he’ll part with nothing without getting 
double its value for it, I warrant you.”—* Think 
you,” replied the other, “ that he means to part 
with them at all? Would it not be better to use 
them as long as it suits our purpose, and then heave 
them overboard as we did the pilot ?’—*“ Hush, 
hush, Francisco! not a word of that,” said the 
gunner; ‘if the pilot did fall overboard, he came 
by his death honestly ; I were a guilty man else, and 
must go a pilgrimage to our Lady of Loretto, to 
clear my conscience. He sought his own ruin by his 
obstinate resistance.” —* Faith !”’ said the other, ‘ if 
his blood be upon any man’s head, it is upon thine 
and mine; thy poleaxe struck the blow which stunned 
him, and as he seized the folds of my roquelaure, I 
wrenched it from his hand, and heaved him over the 
side to sup with Davy. But these are the chances 
of war; and I care as little for a dead man more or 
less, in doing my duty, as I should for drowning a 
litter of kittens or blind puppies. He that gives the 
order is answerable for the consequences; and if we 
exceed our commission, it is but applying to the 
priest, when we return to Lisbon, and a few mara- 
vedis will make all well again.’”—“ Be that as it 
may,” retorted the gunner, “ I wish heartily either 
that he were alive again, or that these others were 
well disposed of. Dead men tell no tales; live ones 
may; and I begin to fear lest our obstinate captain 
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outstand his market, and pay richly for his knavery. 
Were I well out of the scrape, no more mutiny for 
me !”—“* Why, thou faint-hearted lubber! wouldst 
thou turn traitor?” vociferated Francisco. “I 
could find in my heart to do that for thee I would 
willingly do for those below; a halter were thrown 
away upon such a lily-livered loon.’—“ Stay thy 
tongue, master Francisco,” retorted the gunner; 
‘© ?’m no more lily-livered than thou art: but would 
I were well out of this scrape ! It ill becomes a brave 
seaman to turn upon his officer, when he should 
keep his vengeance for the enemies of his country. 
However, I cannot draw my neck out of the collar 
now; and I pray St. Jago, those savages may bring 
more sheep to-morrow, that we may be well quit of 
this business, without more shedding of blood.” 

Much more passed between the seamen to the 
same effect, which convinced us that we were sold 
to the islanders, and that De Nugnez only delayed 
delivering us up till he could be, in his own opinion, 
sufficiently paid for the transfer. ‘Thus our deter- 
mination of the previous night was confirmed ; and 
we continued, as long as it was light, to make ob- 
servations upon the direction which it would be 
advisable to take, when we should have quitted the 
ship. 

As soon as it was dark, we withdrew into a corner 
of the wardroom, and concerted in whispers the 
remainder of our plan. We heard the: sentinel 
withdraw with increased delight, and watched 
the steps of the sailors returning to their ham- 
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mocks. When all was still, we brought forth our 
ropes, and approached the door of the gallery; 
but it was fastened without, in such a manner as to 
defy our attempts to open it. At first we could 
scarcely believe our senses. Not a movement had 
been audible, and the door was not fastened at sun- 
set. Our scheme must have been overheard by the 
guard, and some one must have been lowered by a 
rope after dark from the stern to preclude our 
escape. The sashes could not be opened without a 
loud creaking noise, which would discover our ope- 
rations. Could one of the panes be taken out, 
Pedro was sufficiently slight to pass through, and 
remove the obstacle. A small chisel, which was 
found amongst the tools, effected our purpose; 
and Pedro found his way into the gallery, without 
being noticed. The wind had risen towards evening, 
and blew strongly from the mouth of the river. The 
sides of the vessel were lashed by the foaming surge ; 
and to put our scheme in practice, would be to rush on 
certain destruction. We held a consultation through 
the open pane, and it was decided not to take away 
the fastenings of the door, but to readmit Pedro by 
the same inlet, and wait the event of the ensuing 
night. We were on the point of executing this, 
when the negro hesitated. ‘ We cannot,” said he, 
‘¢be in worse case, let what will happen; and one 
desperate expedient will involve us all in the same 
fate.” Saying this, he retired to a corner of the 
gallery, and we could obtain no farther answer. 
Not daring to speak above a whisper, we at last de- 
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sisted from addressing ‘him, and thought we heard 
him ascending to the deck. A profound silence en- 
sued, broken at intervals by the howling of the 
wind, and dashing of the waves, and we lost our- 
selves in conjectures upon the nature of his attempt. 
So forlorn was our state, that we were almost reck- 
less of its issue; nothing appeared too desperate to 
men bereft of liberty, and every hour in danger of 
the loss of life; and we felt as if any change would 
create an interest in our situation. 

We remained more than an hour in this sus- 
pense, when the ship began to rock with unusual 
force, as if swayed to and fro by a hurricane. 
“ Surely,” we thought, ‘ she has broken from her 
anchor in the increasing fury of the gale, and every 
soul must perish.” Her head lay to the wind, and 
if the cable had given way, it was impossible to com- 
pute her course. The crew were wrapped in sleep, 
and before they could be roused, she might bilge 
upon the sands, and go to pieces. ‘These fears 
passed rapidly across our minds, and we could not 
imagine what had become of Pedro. While we 
were thus employed, a tapping was heard at the 
window. ‘Admit me instantly,’’ said he, “ or we 
are all undone.” We assisted in drawing him 
through that part of the sash from which the pane 
had been removed; and he instantly tried to replace 
the glass, without stopping to explain his move- 
ments. Having performed it as well as the darkness 
would allow, he recommended us to lie down in our 
cots, to remain perfectly still, and await with pa- 
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tience a more proper opportunity for explanation. 
Strange as was this conduct, we deemed it prudent 
to comply, and affected to resign ourselves to slum- 
bers, which were banished from our eyelids by the 
rocking of the vessel and the howling of the storm. 
We now heard at. intervals the voices of the crew, 
who had been roused from sleep by unexpected 
terrors, and were calling loudly upon each other in 
the bustle and confusion. A short time longer had 
elapsed, when we perceived footsteps coming slowly 
toward the wardroom, at the door of which they 
stopped. A close examination of our fastenings took 
place, and De Nugnez observed, “ All is safe here.” 
They then retired gradually, examining the other 
cabins in order, and frequently gave utterance to ex- 
clamations of surprise. Still Pedro would allow no 
conversation, but exhorted us more strongly to con- 
tinued silence. The prudence of this advice was soon 
proved; for the party returned, and began to unfasten 
the outer bolts of our door, which was presently 
thrown open; and De Nugnez entered with two at- 
tendants, one of whom carried a lantern, and the other 
a drawnsword. He surveyed the room attentively, and 
then went to the captain’s cot; a few moments after, 
he took the lantern from the attendant, and applied it 
to the eyes of Don Joses as he lay. Being satisfied 
that he was really asleep, he applied the same ordeal 
tome. Thence he went to Pedro. His manner was 
indicative of surprise and doubt, and he examined 
closely the door and windows of the gallery. When 
he came to that portion of the sash from which the 
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pane had been extracted, he looked very narrowly 
at the edges of the glass, and paused in deep 
thought. He then returned to the cots, and turn- 
ing down the bed-clothes, one after another, laid his 
hand upon each of our hearts. In spite of all my 
efforts, mine throbbed unusually. He passed me, 
however, without making any observation, and pro- 
ceeded to the negro, whom he tried in the same 
manner. “So!” said he, “ our fears were true.” 
Upon this the attendant, who stood with his sword 
drawn, raised it in the act to strike ; but De Nugnez 
seized his arm, and prevented the blow. They then 
retired, fastening the door as before; and, as we dis- 
tinctly counted the steps of three persons ascending 
the ladder, we considered ourselves free from farther 
interruption. 

Pedro began the conversation. “ Tam discovered,” 
said he, ‘‘ and to-morrow will be my last.” The 
whole transaction was to us an enigma, which we 
desired him to explain. He then related in sub- 
stance what follows: “ When I found it impossible 
to reach the island by swimming, on account of the 
violence of the storm, which was increasing every 
moment, our case appeared desperate. ‘The natives, 
I thought, would most assuredly return in the morn- 
ing with a fresh cargo of sheep, and we should be 
delivered into their hands. The thought of those 
evils which would be heaped upon the slaves of 
these barbarians, maddened my brain, and I was 
instantly impressed with the only expedient which 
could be of any avail. Having intimated to you 
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that I had some desperate project in view, I mounted 
the balustrade, and climbed with difficulty to the 
top of the stern. My footing was slippery and un- 
safe; but, accustomed to brave the danger of my 
native rocks, I, by coolness and perseverance, sur- 
mounted the danger. The whistling of the wind 
through the shrouds and cordage prevented me 
from being heard, and, as the vessel lay at anchor, 
there was only the steersman and another sailor 
upon deck. Both these were nodding upon the 
watch, and I crept between them without being 
perceived. ‘The utmost caution was necessary ; 
other seamen might be scattered amongst the guns, 
and an unwary tread would be fatal. So scrupu- 
lously did I examine every step of the way, that 
nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed before I reached 
the windlass. I began to be fearful lest the hur- 
ricane should awaken the sailors, and went ex- 
peditiously to work. Ever since my capture, I have 
kept my long knife concealed in the folds of my 
girdle, and it was now of essential service. ‘I ap- 
plied myself to cut with it the cable to which 
the anchor was fixed; and though I made 
little progress, in consequence of its bluntness 
and want of temper, I knew that time must ac- 
complish my purpose, unless I were disturbed by 
premature discovery. I hacked and sawed. con- 
stantly in the same place, as nearly as the heaving 
of the ship would allow. The cable was of great 
thickness, and I was almost tempted to despair. I 
had more than half cut through the ropes, when a 
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dreadful sea burst them asunder, and spared 
me. any farther trouble. The crash awoke the 
sailors at the helm, who started up instantly, and 
ran forward to ascertain the cause. I concealed my- 
self behind a gun, and one of them’ passed so_ close 
to me, that, had not his attention been fully occupied, 
he must have heard me breathe. No sooner had 
they passed, than I stole hastily along the deck, and 
had scarcely reached the stern, when the shrill 
whistle of the steersman piped all hands to quarters. 
I flung myself over the railing, and hung there 
awhile to watch. ‘The sailors rushed from below in 
troops,—the vessel reeled,—the rudder became un- 
manageable,—the whole scene was full of terror and 
dismay. De Nugnez was soon on deck, and, on 
being told the cause of the confusion, he called 
sternly for a light. Upon this I was sure he would 
discover that the cable had been purposely cut, and 
I descended to the outer gallery. You perceive 
that his suspicions were awakened, and that he has 
ascertained the fact. The pane was replaced too. 
awkwardly to escape his vigilant eye; and . the 
violent beating of my heart has exposed me to his 
vengeance. To-morrow I shall be no more; yet, 
before his revenge can be satiated, we may all perish 
together.” 

We were horror-struck at the thought of our 
danger, and reasoned with him upon the folly and 
criminality of his conduct. He was not to be con- 
vinced; for he argued, that he had aright to take 

every measure for the destruction of those who had 
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planned his ruin, and that by no circumstances 
could our situation be made worse. Should the 
ship be wrecked on the island, the barbarians would 
probably treat _us with more kindness than they 
would those who had already deceived them; and, 
in any event, we could but undergo the penalty of 
death. 

As for the captain and myself, although we had 
not shared the crime, we felt that we should probably 
share the punishment. We, therefore, employed 
ourselves in resignation and prayer; while Pedro 
brooded over the danger with delight, and consigned 
to his country’s gods the sou] of the oppressor. 

The ship, which had drifted rapidly out of the 
creek, escaped both rocks and quicksands, and was 
carried into the main ocean. By indefatigable ex- 
ertions, the rudder was secured, and the masts were 
uninjured. Only the lower sheets could be unfurled, 
and we scudded before a south-west wind, without 
any attempt to regulate our course. When the 
day had dawned and order was restored, we were 
summoned to the deck. Handcuffs were put upon 
Pedro, and we were conducted by a guard of sea- 
men, armed with muskets and pikes: the whole 
crew was turned out to receive us, and the pre- 
parations of death were ready. The sailors lined 
the sides of the ship; the captain and myself were 
placed at one extremity, opposite to De Nugnez; 
and Pedro stood in the midst, attended by two 
guards, each of whom secured him by an arm. 

When all were stationed, De Nugnez commenced 
R 2 
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an harangue upon the crime for which Pedro was to 
suffer, and upbraided him with his ingratitude 
towards benefactors, who had saved him from a 
watery grave, and adopted him as one of themselves. 
The negro stood sullen and resigned, and replied 
only by a contemptuous smile. But the indignation 
of Don Joses was aroused by this barefaced hypo- 
crisy; and he taunted De Nugnez in strong terms 
with the villany of his conduct. He contrasted the 
debt of gratitude which Fernando owed him with 
the fidelity of the negro, who had devoted his life 
to the service of his friends. He upbraided him as 
a wretch ‘much more worthy of the halter than 
Pedro; and, turning to the crew, insulted their 
tame submission to a monster whom no obligations 
could bind. Ie exposed also his want of seaman- 
ship and ignorance of nautical affairs; and exhorted 
them to restore the command to himself, as the 
only person capable of conducting them through 
the dangers which they must encounter. This appeal 
had a powerful effect upon the crew; and» the 
gunner, whose conscience smote him, taking the 
word from the captain, seconded his address. “ It 
was madness,” he said, “to dip their hands in the 
blood of their rightful officer, for one who was 
ignorant of his duty, and treated them like a 
tyrant.” , 

The consequences of these addresses might have 
been fatal to De Nugnez, had he not seized the de- 
cisive moment, and with the hilt of his sword struck 
the gunner to the floor, The very men, who had. 
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been upon the point of deserting him, were now 
most forward to display their zeal, and dispatched 
with their pikes their prostrate comrade. “ So perish 
all traitors !” said their leader, while the quivering 
of his lip shewed the bitterness of his heart. 

The body of the gunner was thrown overboard 
without ceremony, and the last moments of Pedro 
were at hand. Turning towards the captain and 
myself: ‘“‘ Bless you, masters 1? said he; “if you 
live, sometimes think of Pedro.” Time was allowed 
him for no more; the halter was adjusted to his 
neck, and at a given signal he was hoisted up 
to the yard-arm. His struggles were short, and 
not a groan was heard. We could not but 
admire his fortitude, and dropped a tear over his 
fate. 

The impression which had been made by the 
speech of the captain was not forgotten by De 
Nugnez, who hurried us below, and ordered us to 
be strictly guarded in separate cabins. We parted 
from each other like men who never expected to 
meet again, and embraced with sorrowful forebodings. 
Don Joses was no longer lodged in the wardroom, 
where he had still enjoyed the comforts of extended 
light and air, but was led to the hammock of the 
murdered gunner; and I was conducted to the same 
lodging which I had formerly occupied. Separated 
from each other by the whole width of the deck, 
we had no chance of communication, and a guard 
was stationed over each. Our fare was limited to 
bread and water, as a punishment for our recent 
R 3 
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offence ; and the sentinels were prohibited from con- 
versing with us, on pain of death. 

For many days and nights, we continued in this 
situation, the storm raging with unabated. violence, 
and the vessel driving before the wind. From the 
porthole nothing was to be seen but clouds and 
sea; the latter covered with a mist or foam, the 
former swelling with tempest. ‘The westerly mon- 
soon had set in, and the rain descended in torrents. 
The ship’s company, not one of whom, except the 
deceased pilot, had before doubled the Cape, must 
have murmured at the length of the voyage, more 
especially as they could have no confidence in the 
skill of their new leader. I was anxious to: learn 
their disposition from the attendant, who thrice a 
day brought my scanty meal, and I made one or 
two efforts for that purpose; but a guard was con- 
stantly stationed at the door, and he appeared 
alarmed lest he should be criminated even by my 
questions. One day, as he set down the pitcher 


‘of water, I saw him drop a-slip of paper. by its 


side, which I eagerly picked up and concealed in 
my bosom. After he had retired, and the door was 
properly secured, I went to the porthole, placing 
myself so that my occupation could not be ascer- 
tained through the crevice of the door, and examined 


its contents. It purported to be from one of the 


mariners, who stated the general discontent, and 
conveyed a wish that their former captain were 
re-instated in his command. It was farther hinted, 
that the guard and the attendant were both in the 
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secret; and that an assurance from me of pardon 
for the past, on behalf of their late commander, 
would encourage them to rise and regain the manage- 
ment of the vessel. To this application I knew not 
how to return an answer; I had neither pen, ink, 
nor pencil, and the attendant shewed the utmost 
repugnance to a verbal communication. Having 
racked my wits for various expedients, I at last hit 
upon a mode of expressing my assent. With my 
penknife I cut out of the original billet the letters 
which compose a Portuguese affirmative; and, wrap- 
ping them up together, deposited them at the bottom 
of the pitcher, which I had emptied. Upon the 
return of the attendant, he took up the pitcher, 
and, seeing the paper at the bottom, shook it 
hastily out, casting at the same time a look of 
alarm at the door, and immediately quitting the 
cabin. Supposing him to have been watched, I 
replaced the paper at the next opportunity, and was 
surprised at seeing the same behaviour repeated. 
I was no longer inclined to make any farther 
attempt ; and, when he next returned, was astonished 
to see a second paper dropped at the same place. 
Pretending to stumble, he put his mouth close to 
my ear, and whispered, “ You are entrapped; send 
no answer.” I subsequently examined the second 
billet, which was to the same effect as the former, 
and recognized the disguised hand of De Nugnez, 
whom during our joint studies I had frequently 
seen write. 3 

It was plain that he considered himself insecure 
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while the captain lived, and that, by implicating him 
in an intrigue with the crew, he would establish a 
sufficient pretence for sacrificing him to his fears. 
The trap had probably been laid for Don Joses first, 
and failed; and it was now attempted to strike the 
blow through me. The honesty of my attendant 
saved me from being his unwary instrument, while 
it discovered the instability of his influence. I 
implicitly adhered to the advice that had been given, 
and no farther endeavour was made to ensnare me. 

Time and circumstance cut short the opportunity ; 
for we had now been driven for three weeks suc- 
cessively on the same course, without any abatement 
of the tempest, and were rapidly approaching the 
western shores of India. 

It was at the dark and lonely hour of midnight, that 
I was awakened by an instantaneous shock, which 
nearly threw me out of my cot and agitated all my 
limbs. It was ten times more severe than the earth- 
quake which we had felt off the islands of Cape Verd, 
and was accompanied by a harsh grating noise at 
the bottom of the vessel. The door of my cabin 
flew open, notwithstanding the bars with which it 
had been fastened, and I felt as if the ship were 
going to pieces. Every person on board was aroused 
at the same moment, and was hastening to the upper 
deck. I met the captain half-dressed and unattended ; 
‘© [tis all over,” he exclaimed; “ the ship has struck 
on the rocks, and we must all perish together.”— 
«¢ Then our sorrows,” said I, “ are at an end, and 
the malice of De Nugnez has expended itself in 
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vain.” Alas! I knew not the extent to which 
the passions of an ill-regulated mind can: carry us, 
or how impossible it is for the oppressor to forgive 
the injured. We ascended to the deck, where all 
was terror and confusion, and beheld the waves 
breaking over the prow with tremendous fury. The 
white foam was alone distinguishable in the darkness 
of the night; the rain poured down in torrents ; the 
roaring of the billows, which lashed the rocks, gave 
to that dismal hour accumulated horror. No un- 
manly lamentation disgraced the scene; around. was 
the sullenness of death and desolation. A lantern, 
which hung over the forecastle, threw to a short 
distance its faint and fitful light, which the waters 
threatened every moment to extinguish. At this 

eriod of terror, the sailors listened to the voice 
which had been accustomed to direct them in danger, 
and our lawful captain reassumed the command. 
He ordered every lantern on board to be lighted 
and brought upon deck, and the boats to be prepared 
against the return of day. The sails were reefed, to 
prevent our being carried still farther upon the 
rocks, and the provisions were brought up for our 
future subsistence. No clothes were allowed to be 
put into the boats; nor any thing but what was 
necessary to the general support. The guns were 
removed toward the stern, and every person limited 
to that quarter, in order to lighten the prow as much 
as possible, and allow the vessel to right itself, should 
any change take place in the wind or tide. When 
these measures had been taken, we waited anxiously 
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for the return of light, in expectation of finding 
ourselves within a moderate distance of land. 

When morning dawned, a heavy mist brooded 
over the sea, which was gradually dissipated by’ the 
rising sun, and we found ourselves not more than a 
cable’s length from the shore. The waves dashed 
over the stern of the vessel with unremitting fury, 
and the rocks were covered with foam.: Every thing 
presaged the continuance of the storm; and unless 
the ship could be drawn off with the receding tide, 
its return must inevitably break in her sides, and 
her planks would be scattered over the deep. <A 
consultation was held in this extremity; and it was 
deemed most advisable to quit the vessel, and escape, 
if possible, in the boats, as soon as the lowest ebb 
should be past, provided our attempt to get her off 
the rocks should prove fruitless. At that time 
the surf would be less dangerous, and the shore 
might be approached with greater probability 
of safety. The boats were already prepared for 
the embarkation; as much provision was put on 
board them as could be conveniently taken, and 
every man was previously appointed to his station. 
The wind began to change with the returning light, 
and was at one time so favourable, that our captain 
ordered every sail to be hoisted, in the hope of 
backing into the open sea, and floating us once more. 
The keel was heard to grate slowly over the surface 
of the rock, and the unexpected joy of the mariners 
was testified by loud expressions of delight. * She 
moves |!” cried they, ‘She moves! and we shall 
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escape !”” ‘This pleasure was of short duration; for 
the motion suddenly ceased; and the keel was now 
so closely embedded in the stone as to defy the united 
force of the wind and the tide. The former, which 
had changed for a few minutes, veered as suddenly 
to the quarter from which it had originally blown; 
and our hope withered more quickly than the flower 
of summer, which blooms for an hour and is no 
longer seen. 

Our case was without remedy, and the gleam, 
which had shone so lately through the darkness, 
added to the depth of our despair. No exertion 
could be availing; for to attempt to fasten ropes to 
the stern of the ship, and thus tow her off the roeks 
upon which she had bilged, was impossible, on 
account of.the waves, which ran mountain-high, and 
would have overwhelmed the boats in the effort. 
We expected every moment that the planks would 
give way, and prayed earnestly to be spared till the 
tide should retire sufficiently to diminish the vast- 
ness of the billows, and make it feasible to commit 
ourselves to the boats. Patience, mingled with 
terror, sat on every brow; but it was the patience 
of. despair. ‘To quit our present situation, or to 
remain, appeared but as a choice of deaths; yet a 
fresh impulse given to our activity would distract 
the mind from brooding upon its fears, and to await 
the going to pieces of our bark was but to linger 
over our destruction. It was the unanimous resolve 
to quit the spot, where death seemed to be most 
protracted; and as the billows retired, we looked 
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down upon them with a mournful satisfaction, and 
hailed the trial which would land us upon an un- 
known country, or immerge us in the deep. The 
flood continued to retire, till the water was so 
shallow as barely to support the hull of the vessel in 
its proper situation ; and around us was stretched 
a dangerous shore, whose breakers made it diffi- 
cult to attempt a landing. This was, however, 
the only probable opportunity for trying our 
fortune; and the crew crowded into the boats, as 
soon as they were lowered, with as much eagerness, 
as if the alarm were then given for the first time, 
and no arrangement had been made for our 
departure. 

As the sailors descended, the boatswain and De 
Nugnez stood on each side the gangway, attended 
by two men, whose rude and ruffianly appearance 
bespoke them to be of the lowest and most degraded 
character. ‘The whole of the ship’s company were 
permitted to embark without hindrance; but when 
the captain and myself attempted to pass, we were 
seized by the collar, and a struggle ensued, which 
ended to our disadvantage. In vain did we cry 
aloud for assistance: De Nugnez had alarmed the 
men with the dread of being ultimately brought to 
justice for their former conduct; and assured them, 
that to leave us to perish at the mercy of the storm, 
was a necessary precaution for their own safety. 
Some beheld our ruin with pleasure; some were 
silent, from fear of the same treatment; and others 
were kept inactive, by the thought that their inter- 
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ference would prolong the delay, and add to their 
danger. 

While De Nugnez and one of his attendants were 
employed in securing the captain, the boatswain and 
his remaining comrade were occupied in preventing 
my escape. We were both bound hand and foot 
with ropes,-so as to prevent the possibility of strug- 
gling; and, thus rendered incapable of resistance, 
the captain was carried to the foremast, and myself 
to the main, where we were fastened to the shrouds. 
No provision was made against the effects of hunger ; 
we were wet to the skin with the dashing of the 
spray; and in this state we were exposed to the 
beating of the blast, or the fervours of asouthern sun, 
without the means of protection, or the hope of 
rescue. We reminded our persecutors of the uncer- 
tainty of their own fate, and the accumulated bitter- 
ness with which they must pass, in the commission of 
such an act, from time to eternity. ‘Their only an- 
swer was reiterated insult; and we shuddered at the 
blasphemies which they uttered, when they were liable 
to enter, the very next moment, loaded with recent 
crime, into the presence of their Maker. 

De Nugnez and his attendants descended to the 
deck; and, after examining every place, in order to 
_ ascertain that nothing important to their enterprize 
had been left behind, they quitted the vessel, and 
were gladly received by their comrades, who were 
waiting with impatience. The tide was at its very 
lowest ebb, and if they could run the boats on shore 
in a spot clear of rocks, they might easily leap to 
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land, and unload the provisions and other necessaries 
before the return of the flood. When clear of the 
ship, they gave three cheers, at once to congratulate 
their-own escape, and insult our misery. ‘Their light 
barks floated exultingly upon the wave, and we were 
left with the prospect of perishing with famine, 
while our former companions were rapidly advancing 
towards a place of safety. Forlorn and deserted, we 
looked at each other with that mute anguish, which 
speaks volumes to the kindred soul; and the mind 
was internally struggling for confidence and support. 
We turned away involuntarily from those unfeeling 
wretches, who could enjoy the unparalleled misery of 
men by whom they had never been injured, who 
had shared with them the extremes of joy and 
sorrow, and who, having been enclosed for many 
months in the same habitation, were but the part of 
one united family. Their inhumanity was aggra- 
vated by the recollection of the perils which we had 
mutually encountered; and our thoughts reverted 
with bitterness to the unbroken harmony which 
existed when we doubled Cape Formosa, where the 
active humanity of Don Joses rescued De Nugnez 
from a miserable death, and welcomed him to the 
hospitality of his table. The principal events in the 
story of Fernando came rushing across me at that 
moment, and I could not but suspect that self-love 
had drawn a flattering picture of his ungovernable 
passions, which, after involving in misery two honor- 
able families, had sunk him at last into an abyss 
of crime. The generous protector of Donna Agnes 
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was degraded to the unfeeling ruffian; and the 
tenderness of the lover was obliterated from his 
heart. ‘* Can Heaven,” I mentally observed, ‘ can 
Heaven suffer such a wretch to live, and reap the 
reward of his perfidy, while his victims are hanging 
between the wave and the sky, and bleaching in the 
blast! Surely some vengeance, sudden as the im- 
petuosity of his own passions, will fall rudely upon 
him, and sweep him from the world.” 

Scarcely had I argued thus with myself, when a 
piercing shriek was heard, which agitated my whole 
frame. I turned quickly, and beheld the leading 
boat, in which was De Nugnez, sinking rapidly 
beneath the waters, while the crew cried aloud with 
extended arms for help. The whole scene passed 
more quickly than the relation, for the billows rolled 
over them, and they were beheld no more! The re- 
maining boat, which was following in the wake of the 
former, was close upon the quicksand, by which it 
had been swallowed up, and no words can describe 
the terror and alarm of its freight. The rowers 
backed their oars, and the boatswain endeavoured 
to turn aside its course—but their efforts were too 
late; it was gradually drawn into the eddy. Some 
of the sailors leaped overboard, with the intention of 
swimming to land; but they were entangled in the 
vortex. Others started up in the impulse of the 
moment, at the imminent risk of swamping their 
little bark. There they stood, motionless with fear, 
while they were slowly involved in the fate of their 
companions. ‘Their last ery of distress was horrible 
s 2 
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even to me, who was the innocent object of their 
cruelty; it struck upon a responsive chord, and I 
could not but pity so many reckless beings, thus 
summoned to their account. Not avestige remained 
of them, or of the barks in which they were borne; 
and when I thought upon the agonizing death 
to which myself was doomed, I envied them their 
fate. 

As the day advanced, the wind continued to blow 
from the same quarter; and as the clouds dispersed, 
we were cheered with the beams of the returning 
sun. While our clothes were drying by their com- 
bined influence, we felt a grateful sensation of 
varmth; but when the moisture was completely 
exhaled, the heat became intolerable, and was ac- 
companied by intense thirst. We could no longer 
extract any dampness from our apparel, and_ that 
which we had previously imbibed was so impreg- 
nated with salt, as to increase the intenseness of our 
present feelings. We endeavoured to unloose the 
ropes by which we were fastened, but the knots had 
been purposely entangled in the rigging, and our 
arms were so confined, that it was impossible to 
reach them. We then bethought ourselves of exa~ 
mining our pockets, and the captain found a small 
penknife which had escaped the notice of the vil- 
lains by whom we had been bound. and rifled. . With 
this he proceeded to cut the ropes; which, from his 
embarrassed position, was a work of considerable 
difficulty; but, after a long interval, he so far dis- 
engaged himself as to be able to use his arms more 
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freely. His great fear was, lest he should be unable 
to sustain himself while endeavouring to sever the 
last cord, and thus fall from the shrouds upon the 
deck, or into the sea. The former was almost as 
dangerous as the latter, from the height at which he 
was placed, and the severity of his bruises would in 
that case add to his embarrassments, and prevent his 
future exertions. He clung therefore to the rigging 
with one arm, while he sawed through the cordage 
with the other, and at last succeeded in freeing him- 
self from his bonds. 

The tide had continued to rise during this opera- 
tion, and the billows broke over the stern with 
renewed violence. The force of the wind had in- 
creased, instead of abating; and it was useless to 
search for provisions, as the hull of the vessel was 
nearly filled with water. It was, indeed, a service 
of danger to venture upon the deck, but Don Joses 
was resolved to extend to me the advantage of 
freedom, which himself enjoyed, and he descended 
with caution. As he went from the foremast to the 
main, he perceived, to his surprise, a small basket 
and pitcher lying close under the stern, which had 
not been molested by the waves. Hager to save 
these treasures, he ventured to the spot, and bore 
them safely to the foot of the mainmast, in spite of 
the waves which beat over him, and made it difficult 
for him to maintain his footing. His only resource 
now was to ascend with them into the shrouds, for 
should he leave them upon the deck, they would be 
washed away in a few seconds; but his strength was 
s 3 
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nearly exhausted with fasting and fatigue, and he 
clung to the mast like a man drunken with wine, 
unwilling to remain, yet unable to depart. At last, 
swinging the basket over his left arm, and holding 
the ear of the pitcher in the same hand, he crawled 
slowly to the gangway, supporting himself with his 
right hand as well as he was able. Short as was the 
distance, he frequently paused for breath as the 
water rushed by him; and when he reached the 
shrouds, he hung over the side in an attitude of 
exhaustion. My hopes and fears were alternately 
excited by the nature of his struggles, and, certain as 
a watery grave appeared to my senses, I still longed 
to partake of the provision which had accident- 
ally been found, and thus assuage the gnawing and 
thirst which must shortly return without a prospect 
of being gratified. I called to him to bear up against 
the storm; represented the possibility of our sur- 
viving till the tempest should have spent its rage; 
and pointed out the nearness of the shore, to which 
we might escape during a calm, when freed from 
our bonds, and able mutually to assist each other. 
I exhorted him to take a draught from the pitcher, 
and refresh himself with a little food. At first he 
appeared deaf to my encouragements, and was fixed 
motionless to the railway. He recovered himself by 
degrees, and, when sufficiently sensible, adopted 
my advice. As he raised the pitcher to his lips, the 
intensity of my thirst seemed to increase, and I 
envied him every drop of which he partook. The 
nearer I was to the gratification of my appetites, the 
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more deeply did I feel their cravings; and their 
indulgence was in imagination protracted to an im- 
measurable distance. 

I became exceedingly anxious that he should 
ascend the ladder, for a few minutes more would 
disable him from the attempt. So great was the 
increase of the flood, that the deck was covered with 
it; and even a fresh and active man would have 
found it difficult to stand much longer against its 
force. At last he began to move, and by one violent 
effort surmounted the railway, and was safe upon 
the shrouds. Here he paused awhile for breath after 
his exertion, and the sea covered him with its foam. 
The sky was again black with tempest, and excluded 
the light of the sun. The rain descended in torrents; 
and when he again attempted to move, I beheld 
him stagger under the united weight of the storm, 
the wind, and the wave. While he hung by his 
right hand to the cordage, his left. fell inactive at 
his side, yet still holding the pitcher, which pre- 
vented the basket from sliding off his arm; but, I 
expected every instant to see them both drop trom 
his feeble grasp, and be swallowed up by the 
ruthless ocean. On a sudden he recovered, and 
ascended three or four steps at once; but the effort 
was too great for his wearied limbs—he hung a 
moment in suspense—then quitted his hold, and 
disappeared ! 

With him was ingulfed the last fleeting gleam of 
hope by which I had been lighted, even in this 
desperate extremity; and around me were spread 
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clouds and darkness. The shock was too powerful 
to be sustained; my senses yielded to its impression, 
and I hung swooning upon the mast. 


CHAPTER V. 

Wuen I first recovered from my swoon, I was 
50 astonished at the objects which met my view, 
that I imagined myself to have been transferred to 
the silent mansions of the grave. I rubbed my eyes 
incessantly, and shook myself, anxious to ascertain 
whether the scene before me were a dream or 
reality. The vault, in which I found myself, was 
lighted by a solitary lamp, whose flickering ray 
was too faint to be reflected from the roof, and 
dimly shone upon the bare and dingy walls. The low 
couch, upon which I Jay, was devoid of covering or 
ornament; neither chair nor table were perceptible 
in the apartment, and by my side stood a small 
vessel of water, and a handful or two of rice in a 
wooden bowl. Not a sound was audible—the still- 
ness was the stillness of death. 

Having convinced myself that I was awake, and 
had the perfect command of my senses, I began to 
moralize upon this awful change. “ This,” I thought, 
‘Sis that dreary abode, to which all mankind are 
hastening, and is shunned alike by the good and by 
the wicked. This is the goal and resting-place 
between a temporal and an eternal world; the point 
at which the soul may rest for reflection upon the 
past, and prepare the record of its last account. 


Here at least I may sum up, without interruption, 
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the tale of those interesting moments, upon which 
depends my happiness or misery, and busy myself 
with the retrospect of life. The secret motives to 
action will now be laid bare before me, and the 
hurry and bustle of the world will neither excuse 
my inattention, nor give a false colouring to conduct, 
of which the main spring was set in motion by selfish- 
ness or pride.” 

Such were my reflections on finding myself in 
this lonely receptacle, and I then strove to recollect 
the circumstances. of. which I had so lately been 
conscious, and a very confined notion of which was 
floating in my brain. My ears were still assailed 
with the roaring of the waves, and the howling of 
the blast; the boats were continually buffeting the 
billows; now rising upon their swell, and now sink- 
ing beneath their rage. The wasted form of the 
captain was tottering along the deck, and I felt as 
if a second swoon were coming over my senses to 
steep them in oblivion. The past appeared as a 
long and dreadful dream, from which I awoke to 
find myself in the prison-house of corruption. I 
became in time so bewildered with these thoughts 
and recollections, that I ceased to reason upon the 
strangeness of my situation, and wandered con- 
fusedly over the events of the last few months, till 
I fell back wpon my couch, and surrendered myself 
once more to the influence of sleep. 

My slaumbers must have been long and undis- 
turbed; for I found myself greatly refreshed upon 
waking, and my thoughts were more regular and 
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collected. I remembered distinctly the occurrences 
on board the ship, and lamented the fate of the 
captain, whose kindness and worth were an orna- 
ment to his profession, and a blessing to his officers 
and crew. Of this they were sensible, as long as no 
sinister influence was exerted to wean them from 
their duty; but when the restless spirit of De 
Nugnez was at work, all their unruly passions were 
brought into play, and they gave up the character 
of the obedient and generous seaman, for that of the 
brutal and unfeeling mutineer. Had they survived 
the tempest; and seftled in the Indian peninsula, 
they would probably have adopted the pursuit of 
piracy; and have laid not only the maritime towns, 
but also the interior of the country in their neigh- 
bourhood, under contribution for their support. 
Their destruction saved many an industrious family 
from poverty and ruin; and, unfit as they were for 
that mysterious abode to which they were hurried, 
their prolonged sojourn here might have reduced 
hundreds of human beings to the same degraded 
state, and have occasioned them the loss of industry, 
of virtue, of religion, and of happiness. 

Having lain awhile in this state of musing, I was 
startled by a slight noise in the chamber, of some one 
stepping cautiously, as if for fear of being heard. I 
turned, and perceived, by the indistinct flame of 
the lamp, a female of middle age, who had arisen 
from her seat upon the ground, and was approach- 
ing my couch. ‘Two children lay near her, com- 
pletely naked, playing with some sticks, which were 
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scattered on the floor, and entirely oceupied with 
their own amusement. Her feet were bare, and her 
whole dress was composed of a single shawl wrapped 
round her body, and thrown gracefully over her head. 
Her air and manner were easy and dignified; her 
figure bespoke her considerably younger than was 
betokened by her face and the cast of her features ; 
and there was in her whole demeanour a mildness 
and gentleness, which conciliated at the first glance 
the confidence of the beholder. 

Without betraying any emotion of surprise, she 
came gently to my side and examined me attentively. 
She was evidently endeavouring to ascertain the state 
of my mind by the expression of my features ; and the 
result appeared to afford her satisfaction. She made 
signs to know if I was inclined to eat, and pointed 
to the water and the rice which were still standing 
at my side. I answered in the language of Hin- 
doostan, that I was not hungry at present; and she 
was unable to conceal her astonishment, as well as 
her gratification, that I was acquainted with her 
native tongue. 

The studies which, with the assistance of De 
Nugnez, I had diligently pursued from Formosa to 
the Cape of Good Hope, had enabled me to make 
myself understood in matters of common occurrence ; 
and aslong as I was confined to my own cabin, I had 
cultivated my improvement; so that a short inter- 
course with the inhabitants of the peninsula would 
settle my pronunciation, and empower me to hold a 
conversation in the general circumstances of life. 
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My kind and attentive nurse, for so she proved 
to have been, forbade the inquiries which I was 
anxious to make, recommending rest and patience; 
and merely informing me, that my illness had been 
dangerous and severe; and that I should be fully 
‘nformed, at some future period, of all the circum- 
stances which had led to my preservation. 

The mode in which she conveyed this desire was 
so firm, yet so gentle, and the prudence of her 
advice was so manifest, that I reconciled myself to 
the injunction, although my curiosity was highly 
awakened, and my conjectures were busy in embody-~ 
ing the events which might have occurred. ‘This 
eager anticipation of what was hereafter to be told, 
made me feverish and restless; my brain was un- 
settled and confused; monstrous and unnatural 
shapes floated before my eyes, and I relapsed into 
that state of nervous irritability which generally 
accompanies excessive weakness and fatigue. My 
impressions were such as are said to be caused by 
opium, when the first sensations of pleasure are 
past, and the grateful delirium of fancy is succeeded 
by the unsettled stupors of recovery. My feet 
seemed to wander over immeasurable deserts, with- 
out finding a resting-place ; the individuals whom I 
had known in my youth, many of whom had been 
long since deceased, crossed my path in the vigour 
of their early days; the companions of my pleasures, 
and the objects of social endearment, danced in 
antic and grotesque measures around me; and.sud- 
denly the scene changed to hideous and unknown 
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forms, from which I attempted to fly, but which met 
me at every turn, and interrupted my repose. I 
could. have wept with vexation; but the fountain of 
my tears was dry; and sometimes I laughed aloud, 
in a tone which alarmed my protectress, and fright- 
ened her little charge. For many hours this deli- 
rium continued upon me; and when my disternpered 
vision was past, it left such a languor over my whole 
frame, that I could neither turn nor raise myself upon 
my couch. Exhausted nature required refreshment 
and support; but no medical care was at hand to 
administer to my wants, and my only food was a 
little rice, boiled exceedingly soft, which was given 
me with a wooden spoon by my attendant, who sup- 
ported my head with one arm while she fed me with 
the other. The length of my illness was greatly 
aggravated by the want of more appropriate nourish- 
ment; and when it is considered how constantly I 
had been accustomed to live upon flesh, it is sur- 
prising that I should have ever recovered from my 
state of exhaustion by the mere effect of rest and 
this simple supply. 

While I remained in this condition, occasionally 
attacked by light traces of delirium, and again re- 
stored to my recollection, with scarcely the ability 
to move, I sometimes thought that I heard other 
voices in the room than those of the female and ker 
children, and listened attentively to catch the sounds. 
‘he conversation was carried on in low whispers, so 
that its object was unintelligible; but the accents 
were those of a man; and, after a time; I became 
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convinced that more inhabitants occupied the place 
than those whom I had previously seen. My con- 
viction was the more decided, because, being one 
morning well enough to turn slightly on my side, I 
perceived a figure, clothed in white, glide softly 
through the entrance, and was satisfied, from its 
height and dress, that it could not be my female 
companion. This person was probably her husband ; 
and I was very desirous of speaking to him, for the 
purpose of procuring some farther assistance and 
more substantial food. 

When next the female approached my couch, I 
endeavoured to make her acquainted with my wishes ; 
but my debility was still too great for me to give her 
a clear understanding of my intentions, and I was 
forced to postpone my application till I should be 
better able to explain it. 

Notwithstanding the spareness of my diet, my 
strength was now clearly renewing, and I was per- 
mitted to speak to my nurse more at large. Although 
my attempt at conversing in a language, of which I 
knew little but from books, was rude and unformed, 
Imanaged to inform her, that I had seen another 
person in the room, whom I believed to be her hus- 
band, and that I was anxious to converse with him 
upon the subject of my complaint. She assented to 
the fact, and. promised to convey to him my wishes ; 
but he was absent upon important duties, and would 
not return to his family till evening. 

Upon my inquiring into the nature of the place 
in which I was confined, she informed me, that their 
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habitation consisted of two chambers, the outer of 
which admitted the cheerful light of the sun; but 
that the inner one, in which I lay, required to be 
illumined by artificial means during a great part of 
the day, as the entrance door was the only means of 
communication, and was so placed, with respect to 
the window of the other apartment, as to leave the 
interior of this in a continued twilight. The whole 
was excavated out of an immense rock; and several 
families dwelt around us in apartments of the same 
kind, whose occupations. were similar, and whose 
caste was the same. 

This information naturally led to farther inquiries ; 
from the answers to which, I learned that her hus- 
band was a Brahmin; that he was appointed to 
perform the functions of a peculiar priesthood ; that 
his residence was one of those which surround the 
subterraneous temple at Elephanta; and that he was 
constantly employed in the administration or regu- 
lation of those zites, which were a secret, except to 
the initiated ; and under whose emblems were con- 
cealed the most stupendous arcana of nature and 
religion. 

My curiosity was so much raised by this informa- 
tion, that I perplexed her with innumerable ques- 
tions; which led her to think that she had disclosed 
too much, and no persuasions could induce her again 
to open her lips on the subject. She evaded a direct 
answer; referred to her husband, whom she would 
shortly introduce, for a more detailed account ; made 
an excuse for her ignorance in matters of such im- 
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portance; and congratulated. me on the renewed 
strength, which enabled me to forget my malady, 
and pursue the subject with so great a display of 
anxiety and interest. Finding that I still persisted 
in pressing the conversation upon this favourite 
point, she declined it, with a serious and determined 
air; and, finding her remonstrances ineffectual, she 
retired by herself to a corner of the apartment. 

Next morning, when I awoke, I saw the Brahmin 
and his wife standing by my side, and immediately 
expressed my Joy at his presence. He saluted me 
with courtesy, and, inquiring after my health, con- 
gratulated me upon my wonderful escape from a 
destruction which, to human eyes, had appeared to 
be unavoidable. “‘ The ways of Heaven, my son,” said 
he, “are unsearchable, and Brahma deals with his 
creatures according to his good pleasure. At his 
word, the wind arises, and the tempest lowers; at 
his bidding, the waters of the great deep are calm, 
and the billows settle into tranquillity.” These 
words were uttered with a reverential awe; which 
ereatly affected me; the priest bowed his head at the 
sacred name of Brahma, and his wife paid her tri- 
bute of homage with similar devotion. ‘* Providence,” 
said I, “ hath indeed been pleased to preserve me 
from the most imminent peril; and I raise my heart 
in gratitude to Him, who hath deigned to look upon 
His unworthy creature with the eye of pity, and 
hath restored me, by the inexplicable workings of His 
power, to the abodes of civilized man. Methought, 
when first a sense of recovered animation dawned 
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upon my soul, that I had exchanged the troubles of 
this world for that intermediate state, in which man 
is said to await the fiat of his Maker, and meditate 
upon the vanity and folly of sublunary pursuits. To 
your care, and that of your benevolent partner, I am 
indebted, as His humble instruments, for the pre- 
servation of my bodily existence; and I hope to 
testify my gratitude to you and to Him, by preparing 
diligently for that awful exit which must, sooner or 
Jater, usher me to the footstool of His throne. Help 
me to thank Him as I ought, for this last and most 
striking proof of His mercies; and deign to inform 
me of the particular circumstances to which I am 
obliged for my safety, and which have brought me 
to this quiet abode of religion and of peace.” 

The Brahmin folded his arms, and bowed himself 
in acknowledgment of that Power, in whose sight 
all flesh are as the small dust of the balance; and 
stood awhile in an attitude of silent prayer. At last, 
raising his eyes from the ground, upon which they 
had been fixed, he made a sign to his wife, who went 
in search of a mat, which she spread upon the floor; 
and when they had both seated themselves upon it, 
he commenced his relation, to the following effect : 

** The violence of the late storm was so great, as 
to be heard in the deepest recesses of these rocks, 
and our caverns re-echoed to its peals. The incessant 
rains overwhelmed the lowlands with a deluge, and 
few persons ventured upon the cliffs, except at the 
intervals of the tempest. Its continuance had already 
exceeded the duration of the heaviest. visitations 
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known to our climate, and the minds of our coun- 
trymen were struck with a superstitious dread, lest 
the wrath of heaven was kindled, and the tenth 
avater was at hand. Nine times has the immortal 
Brahma descended from his seat, where he is occu- 
pied with the care of ten millions of worlds, and 
the wheels of his avenging chariot have borne him 
through the expanse; nine times has this rebellious 
race sunk beneath the fury of his arm, and vanished 
from his presence. When next he comes, all created 
nature shall flee before him; the material frame of 
this earth shall be dissolved, and the planetary fires 
melt at his appearing. His faithful servants, «to 
whom are entrusted the mysteries of the Vedas, 
watch anxiously the signs which must precede that 
stupendous event; but the uninstructed votary is 
held continually in a salutary suspense, and attri- 
butes to every fresh convulsion of the elements a 
majesty and importance, which are due alone to the 
coming of the god. As some of my brethren and 
myself sat conversing upon this awful subject, we 
were interrupted by a Brahmin, who rushed into the 
room, and informed us, with breathless haste, that 
a ship, larger than any which we had been accus- 
tomed to see, and freighted from an unknown land, 
had been driven upon a bed of rocks during the 
night, and lay at the mercy of the blast. "wo boats, 
filled with its mariners, were seen :to quit its side 
when the tide was at its lowest ebb, and, having fallen 
upon a quicksand, had perished in its eddies. Struck 
with horror at the piercing cries which were uttered 
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by the unfortunate strangers as they were swallowed 
up in the abyss, he turned from the heart-rending 
sight, and ran hastily where chance directed his 
steps, to spread the tale of wonder and alarm. His 
features were still impressed with the horror which 
had seized upon his frame; his tongue faltered as he 
repeated in disjointed sentences the particulars of 
the story; and our humanity was excited to repair 
to the spot, and endeavour to save some of the indi- 
viduals who might be washed on shore by the surge, 
and had not yet exceeded the hope of recovery. 

‘ Having quitted the shelter of our dwellings, 
and arrived upon the cliffs, we beheld the vessel 
labouring with the waves, and rolling from side to 
side, as if ready every moment to fall over upon her 
keel. The masts bent so low at every retort as 
almost to dip into the foam; and we figured to our- 
selves what must be the sensations of one who 
should be clinging to the shrouds as a last and only 
resource. We were led by this observation to exa- 
mine more narrowly the contents of the ship, and 
we perceived something hanging to the cordage of 
the mainmast, which proved, upon farther inspec- 
tion, to be the body of a man. As the vessel reeled, 
we expected every instant to see him drop into the 
surge, and our admiration was excited by the te- 
nacity with which he clung to life. Every expedient 
was suggested, which our ingenuity could contrive, 
but it was impossible to approach the sides of the 
ship with any chance of safety ; and even could we 
ascend the prow, no one would be daring enough to 
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mount the shrouds, or sufficiently skilful to attempt 
it with a prospect of success. ‘Thus precluded from 
administering assistance, we had no thought of quit- 
ting the intense interest of the scene, and lingered 
upon the shore in expectation of the event. 

‘‘ In proportion as the flood returned, the keel 
became more steady, for it was buoyed up by the 
weight of the waters, and the stern began to float. 
Considerable hope was entertained that it would 
still be possible to venture on board at the highest 
flood, when the vessel would cease to heel; especially 
if the wind should abate, and allow a respite to the 
billows. This flattering expectation was heightened 
by the present appearance of the sea and sky; for 
the clouds were partially dissipated, and the surf 
burst upon the sands with diminished impetuosity. 
Alas | this appearance was short and deceitful. The 
clouds rolled back from the distant hills; the winds 
redoubled their rage; and the fountains of the 
firmament were reopened. ‘The stern-gallery gave 
way with a tremendous crash. It was obvious that 
the planks, however strong and seasoned, could not 
much longer resist, and we by mutual consent col- 
lected upon the nearest verge of the cliff, in order 
to heave out a rope or a plank to the succour of the 
hapless being, whose situation made so deep an 
impression upon our feelings, and whose shattered 
frame we made every exertion to preserve. 

“‘ It blew a hurricane, and we were scarcely able 
to stand before the blast, when the ribs of the hull 
gave way, and the masts were torn from their station, 
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carrying part of the deck away with them into the 
agitated deep. The sound was like the meeting of 
adverse tempests, when the bolt is launched from the 
zenith, and the skies threaten to bring down one 
undistinguished ruin upon the heads of mortals. 
We closed upon each other in mute amazement, 
and pressed so near to the precipice as to endanger 
our footing. All eyes were fixed upon the mast 
around which the body of the mariner was slung, 
and as it fell amongst the billows, we despaired of 
his preservation. The violence of the crash had 
disentangled the mainmast from the rest of the 
tackling, and as it rose again to the surface, we were 
surprised to see him still hanging to the remnant of 
the shrouds. That he should eventually survive, 
was beyond human calculation; but our more im- 
mediate fear was, lest the mast should be driven 
upon the bed of rock on which the vessel had struck, 
and he should thus be dashed to pieces within reach 
of the shore. Fortunately, it fell in such a position as 
to receive a different direction from the force of the 
current; and, after long buffeting the waves, it ar- q 
rived at a part of the strand which was smooth and : } 
pebbly. Several times did the retiring tide draw it ’ 
back into the sea; and as it was again borne towards 
the shore, we shrunk from the force with which it 
was hurled upon the beach. At last we ventured to 
advance into the surf as far as prudence would 
justify, and one of the spectators, having provided a 
boat-hook, entangled it in the rigging, and drew the 
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cordage near enough to be seized by the hand. We 
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immediately applied our united strength to the 
task, and by main force heaved this portion of the 
wreck upon the rising strand, and found the body 
without sense or motion, thoroughly drenched, and 
as it were soddened by the water. Our first care was 
to detach it from the mast; we then conveyed it 
to the low hut of a peasant, which was the nearest 
habitation, stripped it naked, and rubbed it with 
warm cloths till it was thoroughly dry. Having 
lighted a fire of sticks in the centre of the hovel, of 
which the flgor and walls were of mud, we exposed the 
body on a mat before it; and persons were employed 
in rubbing it successively with the palms of their 
hands, till the vital warmth was perceptible. Upon 
this our efforts were increased, and we were finally 
rewarded by the assurance that animation was re- 
stored. As we bore him along the beach, the water 
had run in streams from his mouth and nostrils; and 
we could scarcely credit the effect of our own efforts, 
when we called to mind the length of time which he 
had remained upon the mast without food, and the 
perils which he had afterwards encountered. 

** This,” proceeded the Brahmin, addressing him- 
self to me with an expression of pleasure, “is a faith- 
ful account of your almost miraculous deliverance. 
Little more remains to be told. When you were 
sufficiently recovered to bear the removal, you were 
conveyed to this chamber, where my wife or myself 
have attended you without intermission. She has 
been the person principally employed in this ser- 
vice, because my necessary avocations required me 
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elsewhere. At your first revival, your brain was 
affected by the shocks which it had encountered, 
and you continued in this state for some days. 
During part of this time, you talked incessantly, in 
a language which we could not understand; but you 
frequently relapsed into a deep musing, without 
stirring a limb, or raising your eye from the ebject 
upon which it had been fixed. When you first 
spoke in the native language of Hindoostan, we 
hailed it as the pledge of returning reason, and 
hoped that undisturbed repose would restore you to 
health and vigour. Your progress is so favourable, 
that I am sanguine of an auspicious result; but the 
fatigue of this relation may be too much for your 
spirits ; I must therefore commend you to the great 
restorer of tired nature, and withdraw alike from 
your observation and your thanks.” Having spoken 
thus,-he rose from the mat and retired. His wife 
followed his example, after having administered to 
the simple calls of my appetite; and I was left to 
reflect with humility and gratitude upon my won- 
derful preservation. 

I was now rapidly convalescent, and frequent 
conversations were permitted by my benevolent 
host, in which my knowledge of the language was 
improved; and I became acquainted with many of 
those peculiar customs, which are so striking to an 
European, upon his first landing in India. I com- 
municated, in my turn, some particulars of my 
country and my voyage, @hich were listened to 
with wonder, and gained me an additional interest 
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in the opinion of my benefactors. Leisure was 
allowed me to remark upon the scanty furniture of 
my apartment, and the dress of the priest. The 
former consisted only of the couch, upon which I 
lay; a couple of mats, spread at different parts of the: 
room; a small portable shelf, or table, upon which 
stood some earthen bowls; and the solitary lamp, to 
which we were indebted for a moderate degree of 
light. The dress of the Brahmin consisted of a 
single piece of white cotton, which was doubled over’ 
before as high as the shoulders, fastened with strings. 
round his waist, and hung down loosely to his feet. 
The three threads, which are the symbols of this 
sacred caste, encircled his neck, and his head was 
surmounted by a single tuft of hair, the sure pledge 
that he should be transported from this sublunary 
world to happiness and heayen. 

Anxious as I was to learn from himself the parti- 
culars of a religion whose tenets were involved in 
mystery, I was taught, by the reserve with which his 
wife had evaded my inquiries, to put the reins upon 
my curiosity, and to cultivate a farther intimacy, 
before I presumed to venture upon so sacred a 
subject. In the mean time, he appeared daily to 
be more pleased with my conversation, and I pur- 
posely led the subject to the manners and customs 
of different nations, in order that I might mix up 
some casual observations upon their religious cere- 
monies. ‘I’o these last he paid peculiar attention, 
and pursued invariably the thread of the discourse 
whenever they were mentioned. Sometimes he 
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would sit musing, as if half-doubtful of the authen- 
ticity of some fact which I related; and he often 
required a long and circumstantial explanation of 
allusions, which the novelty of the subject made it 
difficult to understand. I thus succeeded in con- 
ciliating his confidence ; and a circumstance shortly 
occurred, which empowered me to put questions in 
turn, without appearing to pry into what he wished 
to conceal. 

When I became sufficiently strong to quit my 
couch, I sat during the day in the outer room, 
which was more airy and cheerful; and occa- 
sionally enjoyed the open air when the atmosphere 
was freshened by the evening breeze. I had 
thus an opportunity of observing the exterior of 
those extensive caverns which form the principal 
pagoda of Elephanta; and I remarked that the va- 
rious avenues were inhabited by numerous families, 
the heads of which I knew to be Brahmins by the 
three mysterious threads suspended to their necks, 
and the tuft of hair, which was always visible. 
These persons were passing at all hours of the day 
into the interior of the vaults; and they sometimes 
remained there for a space so unusual in the worship 
of European temples, that I imagined them to be 
preparing for some extraordinary festival, or secretly 
giving loose to sensual indulgence. The water, 
vegetables, and rice, upon which they openly fed, 
were ill calculated to satisfy the desires of men, who 
claimed an extraordinary privilege, unless their 
religion were really of a more spiritual nature than I 
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was inclined to credit, and, like that of the anchorites 
of old, sacrificed all the pleasures and enjoyments of 
the present time, for the sincere and grounded 
hope of a happier existence. The reputation of 
sanctity might be sought by outward austerities, 
while its display was compensated by feasting and 
song in those mysterious abodes, which the vulgar 
were never permitted to profane. 

This argument was strengthened by the fact, that 
none but priests were seen to pass to the inlets of 
the temple. Whenever an Hindoo of humbler 
caste approached the consecrated spot, in the pursuit 
of his necessary avocations, he studiously avoided 
advancing beyond the entrance; and, so rigid was 
the superstition, that no guard was requisite to 
defend the access. <A feeling, which operated thus 
strongly upon the most ignorant and uninformed, 
must be deeply rooted, and have entwined itself with 
the earliest attachments of a people. 

** If these priests,” thought I, “ really preach up 
an abstinence which they practise only in public, 
they must have worked upon some chord, whose 
operations are connected with the very soul of man, 
and for the regulation of which no denunciations 
of bodily punishment are considered to apply. 
Neither the authority of the civil magistrate, nor 
the pomp of sacerdotal power, appear to be ex- 
ercised for that purpose; a natural dread must have 
been inculcated from the very infancy of being, and 
no one has yet been bold enough to intrude upon 
rights, which are hedged in by supernatural terrors, 
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and imbibed from a period too remote to be re- 
membered.”’ 

The opinion that this retirement was dedicated 
to indulgences which must be hidden from the 
world, had so completely taken possession of my 
mind, that I never imagined it possible for the 
obscurity of such retreats to be dedicated to 
more elevated purposes; and I began to suspect 
my host of an obliquity and fraud, to which the 
frankness of his address and the openness of 
his countenance had hitherto bespoken him a 
stranger. 

While these thoughts were revolving in my mind, 
I lay one night awake upon my couch, wearied with 
exertions which were still too much for my strength, 
though I was too restless for repose. The hour of 
midnight was past; the lamp had expired in the 
socket, and the chamber was involved in darkness, 
save where the wall of the outer apartment reflected 
through the entrance of mine the dim and uncertain 
light of the moon. All was still around, and the 
romantic enthusiasm of former days was rising upon 
my soul. My fancy was associating the windings of 
the cavern with the tales of childhood, and my 
nerves received an impression peculiarly suited to 
raise the fantasies of imagination. While I was 
employed in these ruminations, the sound of distant 
music broke upon my ear, and the next minute died 
away into silence. I listened with attention for the 
return of the notes, and began to think that my 
fancy had deceived me. After a short interval, I 
vu 2 
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again heard the tones with greater distinctness, as 
they came swelling upon the night. It was the 
chorus of sacred song; there was a plaintive melody 
in the sounds, such as would ill suit the orgies of 
revelry and dissipation. When it ceased, a-pleasing 
melancholy took possession of my senses; I watched 
its renewal with eager suspense. It rose again with 
deeper flow; its cadences were mournfully sweet; 
when it paused, I felt like one who had lately 
quitted a scene of intellectual delight. As its tones 
grew more full, it seemed to come from around 
and beneath me, and I doubted not but that it 
proceeded from the sacred caverns, and that my 
host was a participator in whatever was transact- 
ing below. Curiosity prompted me to rise and see 
whether he was at rest in the adjoining apartment. 
I crept cautiously to the door-way, and perceived 
by the moonlight the two children lying alone 
upon the couch, fast locked in each other’s arms. 
Their infant slumbers were calm and undisturbed, 
and I crossed the chamber without fear of their 
awaking. Having reached the outer entrance, I was 
dazzled by the resplendent brightness of the moon, 
and retired behind a projection of the rock, to avoid 
the wakeful eyes of those who might be on the watch 
against intruders. Fixed where I could see without 
being seen, I cast my eyes around upon the stupen- 
dous pile, but not a human being’ met my view in 
any quarter of the place. Encouraged by the con- 
sciousness of being unperceived, I sallied forth from 
my hiding-place, and walked along the side of the 
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rock, till I came to the grand entrance which led to 
the caverns. It was guarded on each side by a 
colossal statue, whose dark-browed features frowned 
upon my purpose. I was startled at these unex- 
pected forms, over which the pale moon shed its 
variations of light and shade, and I leaned for a 
moment against the wall. Having collected myself, 
I entered the vault with fearful step, and was arrested 
by the recurrence of those sounds which had at first 
attracted my attention. It was evident that they 
came from the recesses of the cave, for they echoed 
through the vaults, and were made more rich and 
deep by the repercussion. The words were indis- 
tinct, but the choir was composed chiefly of human 
voices, assisted by a few simple instruments peculiar 
to the country. As I listened, I perceived the flitting 
of a shadow before me upon the wall, and started at 
being surprised at such an hour in such a situation. 
I looked around me, but could see no one. It oc- 
curred to me that the appearance might be occasioned 
by the glancing of a light cloud across the orb of 
_ the moon, and I resumed my position. I soon per- 
ceived the figure of some person reflected distinctly 
upon the side of the portal, and felt conscious that 
it was no longer safe to remain. I cast my eyes 
cautiously over the area as | retired, and had scarcely 
gained the entrance to the apartments of the Brah- 
min, when I turned and sawa slight form glide from 
behind the pedestal of the more distant statue, and 
enter the vaults. My alarm hurried me through 
the chamber where the children were still sleeping, 
u 3 
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and I flung myself upon my couch, terrified at the 
possible consequences of having been discovered in 
a situation which imputed no actual criminality, but 
which might be unpardonable in the sight of a devout 
and superstitious people. 

I had lain some time upon my couch before the 
singing was renewed, which lasted till the approach 
of day, and my uneasiness prevented me from yield- 
ing to repose. I was still awake, and musing upon 
this subject, when I heard a footstep in the adjoining 
apartment, and it was succeeded by the low whisper 
of two persons in earnest conversation. Soon after, 
I perceived a faint light gleaming through the 
door-way, and the Brahmin, followed by his wife, 
entered my room. The former held a small portable 
lamp, in such a manner as to throw the whole glare 
of its rays upon my face. I had closed my eyes and 
pretended to be asleep. He stood in silence by the 
side of my couch, investigating the reality of my 
slumbers; for I heard him afterwards observe to his 
wife that my sleep was not pretended, and that if I 
was the person who had attempted to obtrude upon 
the sacred mysteries, the dread of discovery would 
have broken my rest. She replied, that she could 
not be mistaken in the person, for that she had 
watched my return ; and that, wherever she might 
have met me, I should have been betrayed by my 
dress. This evidence was conclusive; although the 
priest busied himself with conjectures upon the 
motive which could have led me to the spot, and 
continued to argue against his own conviction. I 
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ventured to raise my eyelids as he stood near the 
entrance discussing this point, and his features were 
more animated than I had ever beheld them. He 
looked as if his mind had been elevated above earthly 
considerations by the pursuit in which he had lately 
been occupied, and “his benevolence was willing to 
screen me from an accusation, the fatal effects of 
which could scarcely be calculated. His wife had 
an air of firmness, arising from a paramount sense 
of duty; and her attention to me had been so strict 
and unwearied, that her present conduct could be 
chargeable to no other source. ‘They remained con- 
yersing upon this subject till the lamp burned dimly 
in the broader light of morning, when they retired 
to their own apartment, in search of that repose 
which must have become doubly grateful, in con- 
sequence of those secret ceremonies in which I 
had reason to suppose they had been sustaining a 
part. 

My fears now assumed the hue of certainty, and I 
busied myself with considering the course which it 
would become me to pursue. To deny the fact of 
my having been seen in the entrance to the caverns 
would be equally impolitic and useless: for it would 
lose me the credit to which I had hitherto been 
entitled, and stamp me with a falsehood. My asse- 
verations of having been led thither by a momentary 
impulse, which would be my only defence, when the 
fact should have been ascertained, would thus be 
treated with disdain, and not the slightest impunity 
would result from the violation of my conscience. 
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I reflected moreover how mean, how degrading, it is 
to sacrifice one’s integrity for the prevention of pre- 
sent calamity; and I determined to trust myself to 
the guidance of Him who had saved me from slavery 
and shipwreck, and whose presiding care is percep- 
tible in all the accidents of life. Thus fortified, my 
mind became calmer; my reason suggested that I 
had little to lose by the event; that a prolonged 
residence amongst strangers, who differed from me 
in every essential point, was little to be desired; and 
that my present state was but a few steps exalted 
above animal existence. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tue restless and uneasy state of my mind yielded 
eventually to excessive fatigue, and I fell into a 
slumber, which lasted till the sun had advanced to 
the middle of his course. My dreams had been 
feverish and hurried; the circumstances of the pre- 
ceding night gave a gloomy tendency to these 
imaginary visions, and I was carried forward irre- 
sistibly into scenes which my waking sense had not 
dared to explore. My first thoughts, when I opened 
my eyes, were of the Brahmin and his wife; and, 
anxious as I was to méet the inquiries upon which 
my fate depended, I still felt a repugnance to 
seek the priest, and enter first upon the subject. 
This disinclination prevented me from rising, and 
confined me to my couch, till I considered that pro- 
longed indulgence would give rise to unfavourable 
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suspicions, and it would be supposed that I was con- 
scious of conduct which it was impossible to defend. 
Aware how much such suspicions would detract from 
the credit of my defence, I resolved to rise ; and, after 
much hesitation, and many attempts to attract the 
attention of the inmates of the neighbouring apart- 
ment, I at last ventured to quit my chamber. The 
two children were playing upon the ground, and 
welcomed me with their infantine caresses ; but their 
parents were absent. Delayed by the artless en- 
dearments of childhood, I forgot awhile the cares 
by-which I had been engrossed, and gave up myself 
without reserve to these innocent gratifications, while 
I mingled in their sports. 

Time glided imperceptibly away, and neither the 
Brahmin nor his wife returned. The sun was de- 
clining in the west, and I resolved to take my usual 
station at the entrance of our abode, in order to 
await their coming, and enjoy the freshness of the 
evening breeze. Having reached my accustomed 
seat, I looked anxiously around: but not a human 
being was: near, and the solitude of the place, added 
to those secret impressions which weighed upon 
my heart, made me feel as if deserted by the world, 
and consigned to commune with my own thoughts 
in silence. Agitated-and uneasy, I could not con- 
tinue long in the same position; but sat and walked 
by turns. Sometimes I leaned with my arm against 
the projecting rock, with my eyes fixed upon the 
ground; sometimes I raised them to heaven, 
imploring comfort and protection from that Power, 
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which is the support of the unhappy when the 
assistance of man is vain. 

In this state of uncertainty and fear, I frequently 
wandered beyond the precincts of our little domain, 
and was surprised as I turned from the extent of 
my walk, to find myself at the entrance of that 
cavern which led to the regions of mystery and 
darkness. An irresistible power seemed to chain 
me to the spot; I stood hesitating and irresolute, 
afraid to stay, yet unable to depart; and as I looked 
up to those stupendous statues which guarded its 
access, an involuntary shudder ran through my 
veins, and seized upon my whole frame. The eyes 
of both those imaginary beings were so arranged by 
the sculptor, as to appear intensely fixed upon any 
one who should attempt to approach the spot which 
they defended, and the ghastly terror of their 
features was dreadful to behold. 

As I stood, contemplating their gigantic forms 
with deep emotions of horror, which were probably 
increased by a sense of the danger to which I had 
subjected myself, by appr caching. their station during 
the preceding night, I felt a bane! pressing lichtly 
upon my shoulder, and I started from my trance. 
My first impulse to fly was momentary, for my host 
stood before me. His countenance was mournful, 
but serene—“ more in pity than in anger.” An 
excuse was struggling upon my lips, han, he hastily 
interrupted me. ‘ anet thou,” said he, * stand 
without compunction in the presence of those deities, 
whose grottos thou hast dared to violate, and whose 
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arm is swift to vengeance? Scarcely dares the 
immaculate Hindoo to raise his glance to the 
terrors of that eye, before which the priests of the 
altar bow with reverence and awe. Happy is it for 
thee that my watchful care has prevented thy sacri- 
legious feet from farther intrusion, and stayed the 
impulse of thy presumptuous heart.” Having uttered 
these words, he seized me by the arm, and led me 
toward our home in silence. The impressive so- 
lemnity of his manner, and the deep devotion with 
which he bent before these images of his superstitious 
reverence, as we passed beneath their pedestals, con- 
spired to increase the severity of my feelings; and I 
walked by his side without uttering a word. My 
very will seemed chained within me, and I waited 
for the moment when my sentence should be pro- 
nounced. Banishment, completely as it would have 
deprived me of the possibility of subsistence, was too 
light a punishment for the crime of which I was 
deemed guilty; and my imagination was racked with 
considering what tortures would be thought a suf- 
ficient infliction for an offence, which neither hypo- 
crisy nor superstition are ever inclined to pardon. 
When we reached the threshold of our lonely 
home, my conductor paused for breath ; and, whether 
he really dreaded the vengeance of some super- 
natural arm, or feared lest we should be perceived 
by the attendant priests, he was seriously alarmed 
for my safety. His scrutinizing eye searched every 
corner of the place, in which a secret spectator might 
be concealed. When the examination was finished, 
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he made a sign to me to resume my accustomed 
seat, and quitted me to inspect more closely the 
recesses of the rock. As he passed the entrance to 
the caverns, the projecting mass of the statues con- 
cealed him from my view, and a moment was al- 
lowed me to reflect upon the danger into which my 
want of consideration had led me a second time. 
My first offence might admit some excuse, from 
ignorance and inadvertence; but the situation in 
which I had been this evening discovered, would be 
construed to shew an evident desire to pry into the 
secrets of forbidden mysteries, and an avowed de- 
termination to gratify my curiosity. My sudden 
retreat, when perceived at moonlight, was a proof 
that I attached a degree of guilt to my intrusion ; 
and this repetition of the offence, so closely upon 
its first commission, was an inexcusable aggravation 
of my conduct. 

My fears were by no means lessened by the 
anxiety of my host to conceal a circumstance, which, 
to the liberal eye of reason, could be of little import, 
but which would be seized upon by the fanatic as a 
violation of religious feelings. To be found exa- 
mining the entrance to a mystic temple, at the lone 
and unfrequented hour of midnight, might justly 
lead to suspicions of an improper intention; but to 
be seen in open day, viewing with awe and wonder 
the emblems of deity, which the labour and piety of 
former generations had clothed with the ensigns of 
majesty and power, could not fairly be attributed to 
an impious motive, or construed into an offence de- 
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serving of heavy punishment. Those who were 
acquainted with my first intrusion, might draw from 
this latter circumstance an unfavourable inference ; 
but to suppose that the accidental admiration of a 
stranger, when viewed alone, could involve hir in 
serious consequences, argued a consciousness that 
there was something to conceal, so solemn and 
sacred, that the life of an individual would weigh 
as nothing in the scale against the chance of 
discovery. 

While I was engaged in these considerations, the 
form of the Brahmin emerged from an angle in the 
rock; and he was pursuing the’ investigation with 
scrupulous exactness, while he strove, by an assumed 
attitude and manner, to conceal his purpose. An in- 
advertent observer would have supposed him to have 
gone forth for the purposes of meditation ; and the fre- 
quent pauses which he made, would only have inti- 
mated the abstraction of his reflections. To me, 
his intention was plain and manifest ; and I was too 
much interested in the event, to be deceived by the 
veil with which he sought to conceal it. 

When his doubts were satisfied, he returned 
slowly, and with an appearance of equal abstraction, 
by the way by which he went; and as he rejoined 
me, there was an air of gratulation in his address, 
which assured me that I was still an object of his 
care and benevolence. As he seated himself by my 
side, his breast seemed labouring with some impor- 
tant communication; but his gaze was steadfastly 
fixed upon that luminary which dispenses heat and 
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life to the visible creation, and whose beams were 
sinking into the waste of waters. In the splendour 
of its rays, he beheld the brightness of Him who is 
the light and the sovereign of the universe; in their 
usefulness he contemplated His beneficence and 
love. When the orb of day was wholly immerged 
in the waves of the ocean, he still sat entranced with 
the streaming‘ of its golden hair, as it floated upon 
the clouds of evening, and withdrew not his fixed 
and earnest gaze till its last tints had faded into 
twilight. Then, rising from his seat, “* Come,” said 
he, “my son, let us also quit a spot which is no 
longer gladdened by the solar fire; let us retire to 
that peaceful retreat which recalls the mind from 
the beautiful and the sublime, to dwell upon the 
softer attractions of domestic bliss. Love was the 
first aspiration which breathed from the lips of 
Brahma, as he surveyed the creations of his 
word; love communicated its inspiring influence 
to the earth, the air, and the flood; and the whole 
circuit of nature is animated by love. But chiefly 
is it implanted in the breast of man, where its ap- 
plication is directed by piety and reason. Love 
binds him in infancy by the filial tie, and entwines 
around his heart the earliest endearments of bro- 
therly affection. In the riper bloom of youthandman- 
hood, love reigns over the passions with softer sway, 
and the domestic roof is its temple and its shrine. 
At alater period, when health and vigour are pass- 
ing to decay, and the associations of early life are 
gradually being erased from the remembrance, love 
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still diffuses over the soul the balm of parental 
tenderness; and love alone survives amidst the ashes 
of the tomb.” 

L rose as he uttered these words, and felt within 
me an unusual glow, while the expressive play of his 
features gave livelier effect to the rhapsody which 
he was delivering. ‘In no breast,” thought I, 
“can that divine affection reign more supremely 
than in thine, if united word and act can be a pledge 
of the sincerity of man. A stranger, friendless, and 
alone, I was cast upon these shores, without ability 
or prospect of repaying the debt of gratitude for 
life recovered and preserved ; yet thou hast watched 
over me in sickness, and fostered me in thy bosom, 
and been unto me asa father. Anidle and culpable 
curiosity led me to intrude upon the confines of 
rites which thy nation and lineage hold most sacred ; 
yet hast thou endeavoured to screen me from the 
indignation of thy brethren, and thy heart burns 
towards me with no diminished flame. Happy in 
thy simple and uncorrupted life, thou art still 
happier in the exercise of that generous and bene- 
volent disposition, which ‘extends its charity to all 
mankind. Never mayest thou meet with an un- 
grateful repulse from the object of thy bounty ; 
never may the hand of him, from whose bosom thou 
shalt have extracted the sting implanted by sorrow, 
fling back the kindness, and plant a dagger in 
thy breast.” 

My kind host preceded me into his apartment, 
and seated himself upon a mat, which lay im the 
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centre of the room, while I took my place upon 
the couch. He sat awhile absorbed in thought, 
without raising his eyes from the ground, till at 
last the subject upon which he was meditating found 
utterance, and he addressed me thus, in a tone ex- 
pressive of the seriousness which he attached to the 
object in view. ‘ As my wife was last night return- 
ing early from the celebration of our native worship, 
in order to watch over the slumbers of our children, 
she perceived you near. the entrance of the sacred 
caverns, listening to the sounds of music, which rose 
upon the night, and investigating the passage to our 
subterraneous temple. Retiring behind the pedestal 
of one of those divine statues, which guard an 
entrance never before violated by the step of the 
profane, she watched your motions, and was satisfied 
of your intent. ‘The sacred symbols of divinity, to 
which the pale lustre of the moon gave additional 
majesty, were insufficient to arrest your course; you 
endeavoured to penetrate into the interior of the 
chasm; and had you not been startled by the re- 
flection of her person, you might have proceeded in 
your impious purpose, till the avenging arm of the 
servants of Brahma had laid you prostrate in the 
dust. As you hastily retired, she traced you to 
these walls; and the singularity of your dress would 
not permit her to doubt of your identity. Struck 
with horror at the very idea of your attempt, she 
instantly returned to the spot, where I was engaged 
in the celebration of mysteries forbidden to be re- 
vealed, except to the peculiar favourites of Veeshnu, 
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the Preserver, and secretly apprized me of your 
rashness. I smothered my astonishment and in- 
dignation, and proceeded with the ceremonies; but, 
as soon as the conclusion of the rites would permit, 
I accompanied her home, and found you apparently 
wrapped in sound but well-pretended sleep, _ Her 
assurance, that you were the person whom she had 
watched, was too well founded to be shaken, although 
I. was myself deceived by the semblance of your 
slumbers; and the situation in. which I found you 
this morning, coupled with your evident alarm at 
being discovered in. such a position, convinces me 
that you are the. culprit who ventured to invade 
those awful solemnities. ‘The knowledge of these 
facts is confined to our own bosoms, but cannot be 
much longer concealed.. The Priest of Brahma has 
no secrets from his brethren; and, as inquiries are 
regularly made, at stated periods, of the conduct of 
our household, I shall be obliged to declare the 
truth. The punishment due to your crime is equally 
terrible and sure; flight cannot save you, nor 
authority protect. ‘The vengeance of the insulted 
fane would pursue you to the extremities of Hin- 
doostan: from the Indus to the Ganges no seclusion 
would be safe. ‘To the officers of religion, when in 
pursuit of a criminal, no place is inviolate; neither 
the sanctity of the temple, nor the Rajah’s throne.” 
I shuddered as he spoke, and looked instinctively 
around, expecting the pursuers to enter every 
moment.  ** Start not,’ said he, at imaginary 
fears; rather consider how we may avoid the reality 
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of danger, and secure a shelter from the coming 
el 4 storm. ‘The protection of this roof, and my silence, 
| i are you present security. For ten days, you are 
safe: at the expiration of that time, we celebrate the 
| mysteries of the god. Previous to their ¢commence- 
8 ment, all who are admitted to their participation 
1 are specially purified ; they put off the corruptions 
of body and mind, which have been contracted by 
ii a commerce with the world, and the secrets of every 
! ! bosom are revealed. ‘Then must the tale of your 
| | offence be laid open; your fault will be made 
| public ;—public will be your punishment and dis- 
grace. In front of these caverns, near the very 
spot which you have profaned, you will be offered a 
living victim to the devouring flame, and your ashes 
. will be scattered to the four winds of heaven. To 
| gather up your bones, and commit them to the 
sepulchral urn, will be an impiety, which the most 
hardened would not venture to commit; nor will 
your name be uttered, save at the annual celebration 
of these rites, when it will be held up to the hatred 
and execration of mankind.” 

He paused; and, fixing his steadfast gaze upon 
my countenance, endeavoured to read what was 
| passing in my inmost thoughts. ‘The description 
which he had been drawing of the immitigable 
nature of the penalty which I had incurred, was suffi- 
cient to shake the firmest resolution, and terrify the 
stoutest heart. ‘To be lost to our friends, our kin- 
dred, and our home; to be heard of no more; to 
perish in a foreign clime, the victim of a savage 
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superstition; never to be gathered to the tomb of 
our fathers, but to be scattered abroad, a reproach 
and a pollution; these are circumstances which 
strongly affect the current of human feelings, and 
increase the bitterness of death. But to be offered 
up a victim to strange and unknown gods; to be 
publicly exposed as a criminal and malefactor; to 
be bound living to the funereal pile, and behold in 
cold blood the whole procedure and apparatus of 
the sacrifice; to listen to the crackling of the des- 
tructive element, and hear the shouts of an enraged 
and savage multitude, were considerations which 
chilled my very soul, and made me wish a thousand 
times that I had fallen by the hand of the assassin, or 
perished in the ocean. I gave vent audibly to the 
excess of my feelings, and convinced the Brahmin 
that he had brought my mind to that state to which 
he was desirous to Jead me. 

He now began cautiously to open the proposal 
which he intended to make. He hinted that there 
was one mode left of averting the threatened danger ; 
but that it was of such a nature as induced him to 
hesitate long before he offered it to my acceptance. 
The prejudices of country were strong; and, doubt- 
less, the forms of religion which I had imbibed from 
infancy would operate against my embracing his 
offer. ‘The opinions which are implanted in the 
breast at an early age were, he said, too deeply fixed 
to be easily eradicated ; and even the effulgence of 
divine truth was seldom strong enough to penetrate 
the darkness by which those are enveloped, who 
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had. been originally nurtured in inhumanity and 
i \ ignorance. 

if I now implored him to speak more plainly, assur- 
4 ing him that I was ready to embrace every expedient 
i which was not contrary to human or divine laws, in 
a a order to escape so dreadful a death; that I was too 
a liberal to entertain prejudices against any people on 
a account of their particular institutions, although I 
i was determined to adhere to my own faith in every 
calamity. 

i ‘It is not,” said he, ‘ upon any peculiar mode 
2 of faith, that this question rests; the mysterious 
| temple of the caverns is dedicated to services, which 
| soar as much above the worship of the plain and 
| | uninstructed Hindoo, as Brahma; the invisible 
ta creator, is above the good and evil Genii who 
\ inhabit the region of the sky. The world, whose 
ideas are base and grovelling as thé dust upon which 
they tread, must be led by objects perceptible to the 
senses to perform the ceremonial of their worship; 
the chosen offspring of Brahma are destined to nobler 
prospects and sublimer hopes; their views are 
bounded alone by the ages of eternity. Farther it 
is forbidden me to speak. The cloud sits deep upon 
the portals of heavenly knowledge, through which 
the initiated alone are permitted to pass. Suffice it 
to say, that those who are invited to that transporting 
scene submit to no debasing ceremony, but have the 
windows of the understanding purified and illumed. 
Ifyou are willing to trust yourself tomy guidance, and 
become a partaker of our secret ceremonies, you may 
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escape the penalty of your offence, and a new life of 
perception and intellect will open upon your soul. 
Three days are granted you to deliberate and to 
decide. Think upon the fate which awaits you, if 
you refuse to accept my offer; think still more 
deeply of the happiness which you forfeit by 
rejecting the enjoyments of an enlightened intellect, 
the more perfect knowledge of the secrets of the 
natural world, and as near an acquaintance as can 
be permitted to mortal man, with the Father of the 
universe.” 

Rising at these words, he prevented a reply, and 
quitted the apartment. My surprise at his propo- 
sition was extreme. The privileges of a Brahmin 
were, as I had always understood, confined to that 
favoured race; their knowledge was studiously con- 
cealed from the inferior castes, and they held it 
absurd, as well as impious, to reveal the depths of 
their research to any but the descendants of Brahma, 
their progenitor. Yet, greatly as I wondered at his 
conduct, his air and manner left no doubt of his 
sincerity; and I began to consider what could be 
the real nature of those mysteries in which I was 
invited to partake. The contempt with which he 
spoke of the votaries of superstition, was scarcely to 
be reconciled with that reverential awe which he 
exhibited before the gigantic statues of his gods; 
unless his exterior worship were a mere inclination 
of the body, and not a prostration of the heart. 
His expressions were dark and enigmatical; yet 
were they more frank than I had any reason to ex- 
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pect, and led to a wide range of reasoning and 
conjecture. The rapidity with which events so 
influential of my fate had followed each other, and 
the suddenness of his proposal, so completely be- 
wildered my sense, that I resolved to seek that rest 
which a long night of agitation had made necessary, 
before I entered again upon the consideration of the 
subject. 

Scarcely had I thrown myself upon my couch, 
before my harassed limbs were visited by sleep, and 
my dreams were composed of the considerations 
which had occupied me during the day. I appeared 
to wander through dark and. intricate passages, 
without variation or limit, where the sole of my foot 
could find no rest. The figure of the Brahmin, 
bearing in his hand a sepulchral lamp, was my 
solitary guide, and all around was vacuity and 
gloom. Hurried at last from this interminable error, 
[beheld the preparations for the funereal pile, upon 
which myself was to be offered, a breathing victim to 
cruelty and superstition; and my imaginary struggles 
were vented in stifled groans. Frequently did I rid 
myself of the shackles with which sleep had bound 
me, and as frequently committed myself again to its 
sway. 

As soon as the first gleam of light glanced through 
the adjoining chamber, and was reflected upon the 
wall of mine, I arose from this fever of restless 
visions, and. hastened into the open air, without even 
noticing the inmates of the apartment through which 
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The sun had scarcely risen above the horizon, and 
the lower basement of the rocks was still lving in a 
dim and uncertain light. Pursuing a small winding 
track which led to the bottom of the cliff, I soon 
reached the shore, and beheld the beach crowded 
with devotees, who were performing their earliest 
ablutions, and offering up their homage to the orb 
of day. There was something inexpressibly grand 
in this assemblage of votaries, collected in no earthly 
fane, but paying their worship to the throne of light 
in the temple of its course. One general feeling of 
gratitude and dependence bowed the head and the 
heart, while their silent aspirations arose to Him, 
who sent forth on its never-ending round this 
emblem of His creative power, and blessed the world 
with the effulgence of its beams. So strong is the 
force of example, that I contemplated the rising 
luminary with feelings of awe, such as I had never 
before experienced; and my thoughts were diverted 
awhile from their current by the novelty of the 
scene. . 

The assembled worshippers disappeared by de- 
erees, and I was left to pursue my meditations 
almost alone. I continued to wander along the 
sands with heavy forebodings, and frequently cast 
my view to that region of the sky whose aspect 
pointed to the country of my love. The billows of 
an unknown sea were rolling at my feet; continents 
lay between me and the scenes of my infancy; 
yet were they more fresh in my . memory than 
the landscape before me was to my actual perception ; 
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and I sighed for those endearing retreats of happi- 
ness and peace. 

Turning a corner of the cliffs, I suddenly beheld, 
a few paces distant, an enormous elephant, standing 
upon a precipice of the rock, which he threatened 
every moment to roll over upon the sands. I halted to 
observe its motions, but it remained stationary, with 
its eyes directed toward me, perfectly inattentive to 
the danger of its situation. I took as large a circuit 
as the influx of the tide would allow, in order to 
examine its form, and was surprised to find it 
apparently lifeless and inanimate. Emboldened to 
approach nearer, I perceived that it was a figure 
carved out of the solid rock, so closely resembling 
reality as to have inspired me with alarm. It was 
perceptible towards the open sea to a considerable 
distance, and its symmetry excited my admiration. 
The labour of the chisel must have been immense ; 
for the statue was colossal, and superior skill was 
exhibited in the development of its mighty limbs.. 
While I was gazing upon it with astonishment, my 
friend the Brahmin joined me, and immediately 
entered into conversation upon the subject. . “ The 
image which stands before you,” said he, “is said 
to have been carved by the Dewtah, who inhabit the 
middle region of the sky, in commemoration of that 
infinite wisdom which rescued men and spirits from 
the wiles of the destroying Genii. Here it has 
stood from immemorial ages, looking down upen the 
chafing surge, and stemming the increase of the 
waters, which once threatened the destruction of this 
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lower world. In the sagacity of this reasoning 
animal, we recognize the superior knowledge of 
the immortal Brahma; and the whole circuit of this 
island is peculiarly dedicated to his praise. If you 
accompany me along the coast, I will shew you the 
figure of a horse, to which the same origin is 
ascribed, the emblem of strength and swiftness; by 
which are represented the might of the Great One, 
and the rapidity with which his decrees are executed 
by his messengers.”’ 

My assent to this proposal was readily signified ; 
and our discourse turned naturally upon the 
sublimest subjects of philosophy and revelation 
which can employ human research. The Brahmin 
strove earnestly to impress upon my mind the 
spiritual nature of his worship; he seized eagerly 
every allusion which afforded him an opportunity 
of animadverting upon the ignorant infatuation of 
the lower castes, while he studiously avoided any 
direct mention of the cavern mysteries, or of the 
decision which had been left to my choice. The 
whole bent of his observations tended to influence 
me with favourable opinions of his theology, and 
was intended to operate as an inducement to embrace 
his original proposal; but he prudently abstained 
from reflections which might lead to useless argu- 
ment, because his sacred office precluded him from 
entering into a satisfactory explanation of their 
secret rites. 

The statue of the horse was perceptible long: 
before we could distinguish the grace and symmetry 
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with which it was executed; but, as we drew nearer, 
I was highly pleased with the liveliness and spirit of 
the performance. My curiosity was raised to ascer- 
tain whether he really believed it to be the work of 
Genii, or Dewtah; or whether he ranked this report 
amongst the popular tales, which supply the defect 
of history, and ennoble the origin of nations. It 
was not easy to enter upon this inquiry without 
risking his displeasure, and I had resolved to omit 
it, when I observed that he had paid neither to the 
elephant nor to the horse that scrupulous homage 
with which he had approached the other emblems 
of Deity, and that he treated them merely as images 
of the animals they represented. He spoke of them 
as figurine those attributes which are peculiarly ex- 
ercised in the government of the universe; but he 
passed them as worthy of admiration for their work- 
manship, rather than as objects of religious re- 
verence, and seemed wholly occupied with the con- 
templation of that which is invisible and immaterial. 
Upon my hinting at this incongruity in his conduct, 
he was somewhat confused, and looked around to 
ascertain whether any other observer were near, who 
might attribute his neglect to want of piety and 
devotion. Having recovered from the momentary 
impression, he thus addressed me: “ Judge not, my 
son, of the children of Brahma by the same standard 
which you apply to the descendants of short-sighted 
mortals, nor think that the spirit can express itself 
only through the organs of the frame. The Pariah 
looks not beyond the material symbol; and, in 
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omitting the outward homage which is prescribed by 
the Geeta, omits the only devotion which he is com- 
petent to pay. The Brahmin is but reminded by 
the image of the inscrutable original, whose pavilion 
is clouds and darkness. ‘To him he offers the secret 
prayer of the heart; and if he neglects, from in- 
advertence, the external services required, it is 
because his mind is so fully occupied with the con- 
templation of uncreated excellence, that he over- 
looks the grosser object, by which his impressions were 
communicated. Learn, my son, to value outward 
expressions by the scale of intellect; and look no 
longer upon unessential forms in your estimate of 
the philosopher and the sage.” 

These words led me to a train of thoughts, which 
occupied me during the remainder of our walk. 
My companion perceived that he had touched upon 
a theme which greatly affected me, and, as it was 
peculiarly adapted to win me to his purpose, he 
attempted not to interrupt my meditations. eeply 
as I was musing upon these points, I failed not to 
remark that he paid the most scrupulous reverence 
to the figure of the elephant, as we returned; and, 
so thorough a command had he obtained by habit 
over his features, that the most scrutinizing eye 
could never have distinguished whether the fervour 
of his devotion were reality or pretence. When I 
considered the seeming incongruities in his words 
and practice; when I saw his body bending in sign 
of homage, which his tongue disclaimed, I was lost 
in a labyrinth of doubts, and my will was the sport 
Y 2 
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of conflicting passions. Sometimes, I was strongly 
inclined to think that the mystic ceremonies of the 
caverns were a species of freemasonry, distinct from 
the duties of religion; at others, I supposed them 
to disclose the very foundation of religion itself, as 
contained in the earliest revelation of the Highest, 
before the corruptions of a wilful and besotted race 
had defiled it with the mixture of human imagina- 
tions, and debased it by the worship of wood and 
stone. 

My mind was busied intensely with these re- 
flections, and the dreaded penalty of my offence was 
continually before my eyes. A single observation 
escaped the lips of the Brahmin as we parted, which 
was calculated to renew my fears, and influence my 
decision. He pointed to a spot, overgrown with 
high grass and reeds; and remarked that the plough 
had never been suffered to turn up the soil, nor had 
seed been sown there, since an impious Hindoo, 
who had interrupted the celebration of a suttee, had 
perished on the pile. It was unnecessary to add 
more—the liveliest alarm was excited by this informa- 
tion, for it proved that no reliance could be placed 
on the mercy of my judges; and my spirits sunk 
within me as I surveyed the rank grass waving in 
the breeze. If the interference of one of their own 
nation in a public ceremony had been visited with 
so horrible a punishment, was it likely that any 
excuse would be allowed in defence of a stranger, 
who was accused of endeavouring to intrude upon 
solemnities, which were concealed from all but the 
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initiated, and which were celebrated only in the 
darkness and secrecy of midnight ? What eloquence 
could plead in extenuation of my fault? What 
arm could shield me from the fury of their ven- 
geance ? 

My internal struggles were long and arduous, ere 
I could reconcile myself to the conditions proposed 
as the ransom of my life. The dread of being en- 
trapped into any religious ceremony, which should 
sacrifice my own creed, or end in the worship of 
idols, was uppermost in my thoughts; and I often 
resolved to brave the severest tortures which fanati- 
cism could inflict, rather than expose myself to the 
chance of violating my conscience. Yet, when my 
mind was most firmly braced to this determination, 
the dubious expressions of the Brahmin recurred to 
my remembrance ; and these were strengthened by 
the assurance, which he had willingly given, that no 
point of belief was implicated in the ceremonial. 
The more I.considered, the more I doubted; and, 
as the day approached on which my decision was to 
be made, the agitation of my mind was so extreme 
as seriously to affect my bodily health. Loss of 
appetite and want of rest brought on slight symp- 
toms of fever, which were only prevented from being 
dangerous by my temperate habits and the sim- 
plicity of my fare. 

On the third morning, the Brahmin entered my 
apartment before I had risen, and, after many kind 
inquiries after my health, introduced the fatal sub- 
ject. I endeavoured to postpone my decision, and 
y¥3 
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pleaded urgently for farther delay. “ You told 
me,” said I, ** that ten days would elapse before the 
commencement of the mysteries; why then confine 
me to so limited a period, in a point of the most 
vital importance? Why hurry me, unnecessarily, 
into a decision, which involves my present, and 
perhaps my future fate? Allow me at least the 
respite of a few short days, nor plunge me beyond 
recovery into asea of troubles.” 

“Were I able, my son,” he replied, “to grant you 
the delay which you require, I should hesitate to 
comply; for the weakness to which you are already 
reduced by the conflict within you, proves the 
necessity of putting an end to farther deliberation. 
Any additional respite would render you incapable 


‘of executing your part, and deprive you of the 


benefit of your choice. But the concession is no 
longer in my power. Seven days hence, the mysteries 
are to be celebrated, and this intervalis occupied. by 
exercises and ablutions officially prescribed. 'To- 
morrow you must commence your noviciate; and 
unless your decision be this day announced to the 
secret assembly, I can no longer answer for your 
being accepted. I may conceal your offence during 
another week; but this day determines the nature 
of my information. Speak, then; have you resolved 
to embrace my offer of mercy; or are you prepared 
to die ?” 

“Alas! my father,” I exclaimed, “ to die isa 
fearful thing; and what mortal shall say that his 
preparation is complete? Years of penitence and 
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sorrow may humble and reform the heart; but there 
still remain infirmity and weakness, which ages 
upon ages could not entirely eradicate. I dread to 
rush upon my fate; much more do I dread to pro- 
voke still farther the anger of my eternal Judge.” 

He interrupted me as I was proceeding: “ How 
often must I repeat, that instead of calling down his 
wrath, you will conciliate his favour, and insure his 
regard? Cast aside apprehensions, which are vain 
and fruitless. Rely upon my assurance, and trust 
to me as your guide.” 

My reason was more than half convinced, and my 
inclinations seconded his appeal. ‘‘ Well then,” I 
replied, ‘upon this solemn assurance, I commit my- 
self to your care. Think not, however, that any 
terrors can induce me to act against the conviction 
of my soul. Should violence be offered to those 
opinions in which I have been brought up, and 
which have since received the assent of my reason, 
no circumstance of time or place shall prevent my 
breaking in upon your rites.” 

‘‘ I accept,” said he, ‘ your consent upon these 
terms, and shall instantly report te my brethren 
your fault and your repentance. Be strong, my 
son, in the rectitude of your intentions, and may the 
God of Brahma protect you.” Having said this, 
he quitted my chamber in haste ; and the slight tinge 
which enlivened his dusky cheek evinced the sincerity 
of his delight. 

My determination was made; and nothing now 
remained but to reconcile my mind to the trial, and 
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prepare for the ceremonies which were to precede 
it. To reflect upon the past, was to no purpose; 
conjectures of the future were equally useless. A 
very few days would introduce me to scenes, respect- 
ing which my curiosity had once been so ardently 
raised, and the knowledge of which I would now 
have gladly declined. Still I was less agitated and 
harassed by conflicting doubts, than when my resolve 
was in suspense; and I enjoyed comparative tran- 
quillity. 

Having risen and dressed myself, my first care 
was to prostrate myself at the footstool of that 
gracious Being, whose arm had led me safe through 


-so many dangers, and submit myself to His protec- 


tion. I prayed fervently that His grace might be 
ever present with me, in all the temptations by 
which I might be assailed; and that, I might never 
be suffered to fall into a disregard of His honour, or 
the contempt of His name. Having offered up these 
fervent petitions, I felt refreshed and calm, and 
quitted my apartment with a degree of resignation, 
which I had not for many days experienced. 

The wife of my host was employed in household 
cares, while the children were busily engaged in 
their infant sports. ‘They ran to me, as I entered 
their chamber, and were desirous of accompanying 
me to my usual seat, where we sat awhile inhaling 
the morning breeze. ‘The beauty of the day induced 
me to descend the cliffs, and walk along the beach 
till the time when I expected the return of the 
Brahmin; but I was disappointed in finding that 
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the early votaries of the sun had already performed 
their ablutions, and that I had missed the gratifica- 
tion of that imposing scene. 

I did not return without considerably lengthening 
my walk, and was met by the priest, as I was on the 
pointof reascending the hill. He then related to me the 
circumstances which had taken place at the assembly, 
He had there mentioned the arrival of a foreign 
vessel on the coast, and the wonderful preservation 
of a stranger, whose dress and manners were un- 
known to the natives, but who had a competent 
knowledge of the language of their country. He 
had nursed and attended this adventurer with all 
the rites of hospitality, and continued to treat him 
as an inmate of his family, when he was one night 
discovered at the entrance of the sacred caverns, led 
thither by the sounds of music used at their solemni- 
ties. The hope of saving him from the consequences 
_of his crime had hitherto operated as his protection ; 
and the assembly would learn with pleasure that he 
was sorry for his offence, and desirous to be law- 
fully admitted to a participation of their mysteries ; 
The Brahmins listened in silence to-this address ; 
they were previously acquainted with the particulars - 
of the shipwreck, and had seen me occasionally as I 
sat upon the ledges of the rock. At the mention of 
my constructive guilt, they expressed astonishment 
and horror; but were somewhat appeased by the 
declaration that I was a candidate for the privilege 
of being initiated. There were some, however, who 
blamed my protector for having so long concealed 
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this attempt, and who were inclined to oppose my 
admission to their solemnities. They argued that 
the usual fate of intruders was to perish in the 
flames; and that no exception ought to be made in 
favour of a stranger, who might hereafter quit the 
country, and publish their mysteries to the world. 
Had not the influence of my host amongst his 
brethren been very powerful, and exerted upon this 
occasion with an unusual degree of warmth, his pro- 
position would probably have been rejected, and 
I should have been consigned unpitied to my doom. 
His appeal was at last received propitiously by the 
majority of the assembly, and he came to announce 
to me the result. On the morrow, my exercises of 
purification were to begin, and he offered to instruct 
me in the mode necessary to be pursued. We re- 
turned together to the beach, and he performed 
his ablutions seven times, instructing me to follow 
his example. He then led me to a grotto formed 
in the adjoining cliffs, where we enjoyed an ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding bay, and there 
entered upon such particulars as were requisite for 
my direction. 

When he had impressed these things upon my 
memory, so that [ was not likely to mistake in the 
slighest particular, he warned me against any con- 
versation which should allude to the hints formerly 
thrown out by him, as he might be blamed for excess 
of zeal in. my favour, and lose his influence at a future 
opportunity. He had not indeed revealed any thing, 
the concealment of.which was peculiarly enjoined ; 
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but he had derided the ignorance of the popular 
superstition, and thereby induced me to place more 
implicit confidence in his word. Such conduct, 
generous and humane as it was, could not be strictly 
reconciled with the rules of his order, who publicly 
encouraged a worship which they derided in private. 
My assurance of secrecy relieved him upon this 
point, and we were mutually satisfied with each other. 
We continued our conversation in the grotto till the 
midday heat was passed, and then returned together 
to the shelter of our home. | 

My time was now occupied with the necessary 
preparations, or with listening to those instructions 
which were imparted by the Brahmin, and which 
extended the scale of my information on the subject 
of their theology. Seven times was I called upon to 
perform my ablutions when the sun arose each day ; 
and seven times were they required at his setting. 
These purifications were performed publicly in the 
sea, and many natives, who were candidates for ini- 
tiation, accompanied me to the spot. We were 
separated from the crowd of worshippers, who went 
thither to pay their early devotions to the orb of day; 
and it was generally known that we were preparing 
for admission to the secret mysteries. The wonder 
was chiefly raised that a shipwrecked stranger 
should be admitted to those rites; and many 
persons followed us, as we retired from the shore, 
with marked symptoms of surprise and envy. 
The right of admission. was a peculiar privilege, 
and bestowed many advantages. upon those who 
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enjoyed it, which less favoured mortals sighed for 
in vain. 

These offices were continued for seven days, with- 
out intermission; and on the concluding night was 
the feast of torches. “The moon was new; and, .as 
the sky was obscured by clouds, the celebration of 
this ceremony had a striking effect. Each of the 
candidates was furnished with a torch, and preceded 
from his own home by a Brahmin, who bore another 
in his hand. He was led in this manner over pre- 
cipices and along dangerous ridges of the rocks, 
while the sounds of their barbarous music animated 
him to persevere. Sometimes we nearly reached the 
summit of those stupendous cliffs; at others, we 
descended to the level of the plain, and beheld in 
various quarters the lights borne by our companions 
as they proceeded in their mystic search. ‘This 
ceremony commenced an hour after sunset, and 
was continued till midnight, when a signal was made, 
by a number of torches blazing at once from the 
entrance to the caverns, which was situated about the 
middle of the ascent. As soon as these were per- 
ceived, my guide directed his course thither| by the 
nearest route, and, as we advanced, we observed the 
scattered lights all converging to the same spot, and 
uniting themselves, one by one, to their fellows, till 
the collected blaze streamed widely upon the dark- 
ness. The features of the two guardian statues 
glared horribly as we passed between them to our 
station, and impressed me with feelings nearly allied 
to fear. When all parties had arrived, the principal 
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Brahmin began a hymn, expressive of the laborious- 
ness of our search after knowledge, and our joy at 
having discovered the portals which led to her abode. 
The whole body joined in a chorus to the same 
effect ; and when the strain was concluded, the Brah- 
mins retired in a body to the interior of the caverns. 
Thetorches of those who weretobe initiated were then 
extinguished at once, and they were directed to ex- 
plore their way homeward, alone, amidst the dark- 
ness. My path was not difficult to find, for it ran 
along the same level upon which we were standing, 
and I reached our abode in a few minutes. 

I paused awhile after my arrival, and listened to 
the shouts of those who were entangled in the laby- 
rinth of the cliffs. It was forbidden the inhabitants 
on this occasion to give assistance, by word or signal ; 
and I was alarmed for the fate of many, whose fall 
would be attended by instant death. In some in- 
stances the wanderers met at the intersection of 
different tracks, and assisted each other to recover 
their route. Severe accidents befel some as they 
stepped incautiously along the crags; and others . 
continued to wander, or seated themselves quietly 
upon the side of the path, till the dawn enabled them . 
to pursue their way. For my own part, having 
lingered awhile, and being convinced that my assist- 
ance would be ineffectual, I entered my chamber, 
and retired to rest. 

The fatal morning had now arrived; and the Brah- 
min was more assiduous than usual in rousing me 
before the break of day, and attending me to the 
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shore, that my purification might be complete. 
Upon this occasion, my whole body was stripped, and 
dipped seven times in the sea; while, in former 
ablutions, the water was merely poured over my head 
and hands. I was then conducted to the grotto, 
whence we had previously surveyed the extensive 
bay, and arrayed in a linen vest, which flowed loosely 
to my ankles, and was fastened bya girdle round my 
waist. Its whiteness was an emblem of internal 
purity, by which the person to be initiated signified 
his renunciation of worldly vanities, and his resolve 
to dedicate himself thenceforth to the practice of 
virtue. Thus equipped, I accompanied my host to 
his humble dwelling; and he never quitted me for 
the remainder of the day. Boiled rice, and water 
from the spring, formed our simple repast; and the 
time passed, as agreeably as my suspense would 
allow, in sublime speculations, which were inter- 
mingled with seasonable hints for the regulation of 
my conduct during the ensuing scene. My expec- 
tations were raised to the highest pitch; and my 
fortitude was sustained by all the arguments which 
philosophy could suggest, or piety enforce. 

As the time drew near for assembling at the mouth 
of the cavern, -a nervous irritation seized upon my 
limbs, and I arose and paced the apartment with a 
hurried step. The exhortations of the Brahmin 
were no longer addressed to attending ears; all the 
powers of my mind were occupied in fruitless con- 
jecture. I occasionally stopped to propose questions 
upon the subject of my thoughts, and: then continued 
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FLIGHT. 255 
my walk without waiting for a‘reply. -Often did I 
wish to have been spared the trial; and “the victim of 
an interrupted suttee” recurred as often to my remem- 
brance. Never did painting present an object more 
accurately to the eye of the spectator, than the 
vision of imagination presented his tortures to mine. 
I beheld him struggling as he felt the keenness of the 
ascending flame; and I recoiled from the picture 
which my fancy had drawn. 

My faculties were absorbed in this contemplation, 
when the tom-tom sounded, and its hollow notes 
reverberated amongst the rocks. ‘It is time, niy 
son,” said the Brahmin, rising slowly, “it is-time to 
depart. The signal is given; and if we obey not the 
summons, we shall be chidden for delay.” Speak- 
ing thus, he placed his arm in mine, and led me 
gently into the open air. The sky was clear and 
serene, and the attesting stars bent their rays upon 
our steps. The solemn stillness of the elements 
operated strongly upon my feelings; and so impres- 
sive a dread was communicated to my heart, that I 
was unable to proceed. 

The Brahmin drew me gently onward ; but terror 
prevailed over my former resolution, and my eyes 
sought eagerly the descent of the rocks, that I might 
make a last desperate effort for liberty and life. 
Like a victim on the point of being bound to the 
stake, I burst at once from the arm of my conductor, 
and descended the cliffs with a celerity and want of 
caution, which threatened destruction to myself, and 
precluded the possibility of successful pursuit. J 
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was astonished upon finding myself at the base of 
the caverns, and fled without intermission to the 
shore. My host called after me, in mingled tones of 
surprise and alarm; but, I neither turned aside, nor 
paused, till I reached that part of the coast, which 
is separated by a narrow channel from the continent 
of India. I passed the statues of the horse and the 
elephant, whose majestic forms were apparently 
magnified by the fainter light of the moon; and I 
halted upon the extreme verge of the sea, to exa- 
mine the practicability of the passage, and meditate 
upon the course which it would be prudent to 
pursue. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ScarcELy had I reached the shore, when I heard 
the sound of paddles at a distance, and shortly after 
perceived, by the light of the moon, a small vessel 
coasting along the beach. I awaited“its approach 
with impatience, and discovered it to be a coolie, 
on board of which were several natives, whom I 
hailed in the language of their country. They 
readily attended to my salutation, and replied to my 
inquiries respecting their destination, that they in- 
tended to cross the channel for the adjoining con- 
tinent, and had advanced thus far along the shore 
in order to take the utmost :astvatage of the tide. 
My request for a passage was readily granted; and 
having ,received me on board, they-immediately 
struck across the bay, and made for the opposite 
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shore. My thoughts were- occupied during the 
passage with the peculiarity of my situation, and the 
extraordinary nature of my escape. I listened eagerly 
to catch the sounds of pursuit, but neither voice nor 
footstep broke the silence of the night. I gazed 
earnestly upon the shore which we had quitted, but 
the cliffs alone were visible, and I was satisfied that 
the Brahmins were too deeply occupied with the 
mysteries of their religion, to think of instituting a 
search at that moment. Perhaps, too, they were 
assured of the impossibility of my escape, and con- 
sidered themselves certain of finding me upon the 
island when the light of day should assist their 
search. These circumstances convinced me that I 
had seized the most fortunate opportunity for with- 
drawing from their power ; and I looked upon the 
arrival of the coolie, at so critical a moment, as a 
providential event. | 

The train of my thoughts was not interrupted by 
the curiosity of my new friends; a forbearance, for 
which I was indebted to the habit I wore. My 
head had been shaved preparatory to initiation, and 
I had all the appearance of a Brahmin, except the 
zennar, or sacred cord of three threads, which is 
so indispensable a badge of their priesthood.. ‘This, 
however, is often shrouded from public view by the 
folds of the garment; and the déep tan, which my 
face and hanc “-2 ontracted from long exposure 
to the heat of the climate, aided the concealment of 
my real situation. I therefore resolved to sustain 
the character which was imposed upon me by my 
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dress; and the sacred claim, which a Brahmin pos- 

sesses upon the Hindoo of every rank, afforded me 

the certainty of subsistence in every quarter of the 
Asiatic Peninsula. 

| We had now crossed the bay, and were arrived at 

aa the usual landing-place, when the noise made by my 

| companions in disembarking awakened me from my 

| reflections. I rose, stepped out of the boat, and, 

having expressed my thanks for the accommodation 

| afforded me, pursued a tract which led into the 

interior of the country. I walked with considerable 

speed, in the hope of being beyond the reach of 

pursuit before the dawn of day; and little regarded 

to what part the road might conduct me. All night I 

continued my course without halting, and having 

ascended a rising ground by break of day, was 

gratified with a view of the ocean in my rear, so dis- 

tant, that I was considerably relieved from my fears. 

I did not, however, slacken my course, but con- 

tinued my speed along a range of low hills which 

ran due east, till the increasing heat of the sun com- 

pelled me to halt and seek a shelter from his rays. 

Retiring a few yards from the common track, I 

rested under a cocoa-nut tree, and, overcome with 

fatigue, fell into a sound sleep beneath its shade. 

My slumbers must have continued some hours; for, 

when I awoke, the orb of day was rapidly sinking 

in the west, and I was- startl¢d:by perceiving a 

Brahmin, a few paces distant, with his eyes in- 

tently fixed upon my face. Being a little recovered 

i from my alarm, and seeing that he was unattended, 
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I resolved to address him; and welcomed him to a 
seat, with the usual salutation. He accepted my offer. 
‘‘ Brother,” said he, “thou hast sped well since last 
night, and I had despaired of overtaking thee.” 
These words renewed my fears, and I examined his 
features accurately, but had no recollection of his 
countenance. He noticed my surprise, and pro- 
ceeded thus:—‘ When you landed from the coolie, I 
observed that you took the same road which I myself 
intended to pursue, and I endeavoured to join you; 
but your activity and pliancy of limb outstripped 
my utmost exertions, and I followed with the feeble- 
ness of superior age. Yet, aware that rest would soon 
be necessary for your refreshment, and that your in- 
creased fatigue would require increased indulgence, 
I advanced without halting, and have arrived in 
time to join you before you start again on your 
progress.” 

‘¢ Whither are you bound ?” said I, hastily. 

«© Probably to the same point as yourself,” said 
he. “The rites of Jaggernaut have a claim to the 
attendance of our favoured race; and the season of 
the year convinces me that your piety calls you to 
the worship of his temple.” 

“ You have conjectured rightly,” said I. ‘“ My 
extraordinary haste was occasioned by anxiety to 
reach that sacred spot before the commencement 
of the ceremony. My exertions overpowered me, 
and I sought relief under the shelter of this 
tree.” | 

A slight and incredulous smile passed across his 
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lips as I uttered these words, and there was ati 
indefinable something in his manner, which conveyed 
a doubt of his intentions. 

“* Did you expect,” replied he, “ to maintain this 
speed for a journey of two months? or has your 
eagerness bewildered your senses? Regular and 
persevering travel will bring us to Pursorem pre- 
vious to the commencement of the rites; but this 
ill-regulated speed defeats its own purpose. You 
are a novice to this pilgrimage, my brother; and 
had you not crossed the bay with me in the coolie, I 
should have imagined that you had but yesternight 
been admitted to the priesthood, and were exhibiting 
the zeal of a proselyte.” 

As he said this, he fixed his eyes intently upon 
mine, which I withdrew hastily from his waver 1 
saw you not in the boat,” was my only reply. 

He perceived my confusion, and changed his 
tone. ‘ You are ill-provided for so long a journey, 
and must need refreshment. My frugal fare is 
at your service, while it lasts; and the cocoa-nut 
will occasionally supply us with both meat and 
drink.” 

He opened his wallet, and, producing some rice 
and vegetables, pressed me to partake. I had eaten 
nothing for four-and-twenty hours, and was grateful 
for the offer. Having satisfied my hunger, I looked 
around in vain for water to quench my thirst, My 
companion guessed my meaning, and observed that 
there was no tank till we should descend to the 
plain, and that the tree under which we were sitting 
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was our surest resource. I eagerly embraced this 
hint, and climbing to the lowest branches, threw 
down a couple of cocoa-nuts to my companion, and 
rejoined him without delay. A pocket-knife, which 
under all circumstances I had preserved about my 
person, enabled me to cut through the outer shell, 
and we finished our humble repast with a draught, 
which the rich and great might envy. Our diet 
was seasoned with the true Spartan sauce. 

When our hunger was assuaged, the Brahmin 
observed, that, having travelled so far without halt- 
ing, he was in need of rest, and proposed that I 
should watch by his side while he slept. The con- 
viction of my helpless state induced me to comply 
with his request ; and I resolved to commit myself 
entirely to his guidance. He stretched himself upon 
the parched and scanty grass as the sun was sinking 
beneath the horizon, and I was left awhile to the 
course of my reflections. To remain on this part of 
the coast was to risk discovery from the Brahmins 
of Elephanta, and the consequence would be most 
deadly. By proceeding to Pursorem, I should be far 
removed from their pursuit; my curiosity would be 
gratified by an acquaintance with the face of the 
country, and a general view of the manners of its 
inhabitants; and some opportunity might hereafter 
occur of continuing my travels, till I should arrive 
on the confines of Persia; or, perhaps, some vessel, 
freighted like our own for a voyage of adventure, 
might by accident be directed to the opposite coast, 
and convey me back to Europe. As I thought 
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upon these things, I perceived the sacred zennar 
around the neck of my companion, and was thus 
reminded of the only thing which I needed to esta- 
blish the character I had assumed. My first in- 
clination was to seize this precious talisman, and 
hasten onward by myself. It was but a momentary 
impulse, and was succeeded by more worthy resolves. 
The hospitality which I had shared forbade the 
meanness of the act; and policy pointed out how 
completely I should ruin my own hopes. I rejected 
the suggestion, with indignation at my own weakness 
for entertaining it; and determined that no per- 
sonal motive should mould me to the commission of 
a dishonourable act, even though my life should 
depend upon the issue. I was also convinced. of 
the necessity of not appearing ignorant upon any 
subject connected with our journey, or with the 
mysteries of the priesthood; and I fortified myself 
with replies to all the inquiries which might pro- 
bably be made by my new acquaintance. 

The slumbers of the Brahmin were sound; but he 
awoke after a sleep of four hours, and was eager to 
Custom, and the spareness of 
his usual diet, had made a longer rest unnecessary, 
and he was desirous of losing no time, in order that, 
in case of necessity, we might have a few days to 
spare. ‘* Let us set forward,” said he, as he rose 
from. the ground; ‘you are evidently a novice 
to this pilgrimage. I have frequently performed 
my homage to the creative deity of my fathers, 
and know every pass and winding of the road. 
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Fifty days, if we slacken not our exertions, will 
bring us to the Eastern coast; and, on the tenth 
morning from that time, the god will be exhibited 
to the millions of Hindoostan. Sickness or fatigue 
may impede our progress; and it is always wise to 
provide, by present precautions, against the exigen- 
cies of the future. We will employ the night to 
advantage, and in the day-time we will repose under 
the shade of some friendly grove. Many cities lie 
in the line of our march, which we will for the most 
part avoid, lest our progress should be impeded by 
unforeseen events. I will describe them to you as 
we proceed, and occasionally we may enter their 
walls, in order that you may satisfy your curiosity 
with a nearer view of their civilization and wealth.” 
I assented to these remarks; and we set out at an 
easy pace, which we kept up during the whole of 
our journey. It was less fatiguing than the speed 
with which [ had originally started, and could be 
maintained for so many hours, that we made sur- 
prising progress. ‘The lightness of our equipment 
favoured our exertions, and the trees supplied us 
with the greater part of our food. I cut a staff from 
a jungle, through which we passed, at the recom- 
mendation of my companion, who was. similarly 
furnished; and the scenery of a strange country 
supplied me with continual matter of surprise and 
wonder. . 
~The farther we advanced, the more frequently 
did we see small companies of nativés, who reached. 
our road from various routes, and were all bent on 
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the same purpose as ourselves. Most of these were 
contented with the simple performance of the pil- 
grimage ; while others enhanced their merit by the 
voluntary imposition of inflictions, which infinitely 
exceeded in number, variety, and torture, the pe- 
nances submitted to by the votaries of Rome. Some 
were borne on a frame-work of bamboo reeds, 
having made a vow to continue in the same uniform 
position till they should arrive within sight of the 
temple. Others submitted to the lash with exem- 
plary patience, and never uttered a complaint. One 
man marched with his arm perpendicularly raised, 
till the flesh withered and the bone was fixed im- 
moveably in the socket. Another, with both arms 
horizontally extended, was supported on each side 
by an attendant. His body was swollen, and his 
arms had gradually shrunk, till at last he had become 
a living cross; the helpless object of the charity 
of the devout in this world, and a candidate in 
the next for the peculiar favour of Brahma during 
millions of ages. So deeply has the doctrine of 
Pythagoras been instilled into the minds of the 
inhabitants of this extensive peninsula, that the very 
lowest castes would brave every torture, in order 
to obtain advancement in the scale of being; and 
the indolent devotee is an object of popular venera- 
tion, while the industrious and active citizen is 
considered as a being who surrenders his future 
prospects for the gratification of present passions, 
and resigns, by inexcusable neglect, his claim to the 
rewards of piety and virtue. 
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The object which. chiefly attracted my attention, 
was a man stretched upon.a couch, filled with spikes, 
which had pierced into various parts. of his body, 
and now fixed him to his miserable bed. An atten- 
dant supplied him with food, as occasion required, 
which he took very sparingly; and the passengers 
deemed it a necessary act of devotion, to contribute 
to his support. His whole form was wasted, and he 
had lain in this position more than two years. He 
denied that he was sensible of pain, and was proud 
of having overcome the very feelings of our nature. 
This was a species of penance expressly described in 
the books of their law, and its reward was specified. 
He relied religiously upon the fulfilment of that 
promise, and looked with supercilious disdain upon 
the trembling mortals who shrunk from such a sacri- 
fice. Assuredly, the same tortures would in our 
northern climes be attended by fatal consequences ; 
but the enervating nature of a burning sun, and the 
constant limitation to vegetable food, diminish the 
danger, and reduce the sum of actual pain. An 
active body, whose muscular strength is increased 
by exercise, and nourished by the flesh of animals, 
would be racked beyond measure by. such-inflictions ; 
fevers would of necessity ensue; and the torture 
would be speedily concluded with the life. As I con- 
templated these sights, I thought upon the rational 
religion, in whose cradle I had been nursed, and 
turned with abhorrence from superstitions, which 
are formed purposely to enthral the ignorant, and 
which destroy the very foundation of civilized life. 
2A 
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We had, at an early period of our journey, passed 
the Balla Ghauts. These extensive hills run from 
north to south nearly the whole length of the penin- 
sula, and are said to stop the course of the monsoons. 
Their sides, in general, are scorched by the solar 
rays; but when the rain begins to descend, they 
resume the freshness of spring, and are covered with 
verdure. We ascended them at the close of the 
rainy season, and their green heads, streaked by the 
torrents which ran down in gulleys, and foamed from 
the precipices upon the plain beneath, filled the eye 
with scenes of romantic beauty, and recalled to my 
remembrance the mountains of Tralos Montes. The 
spot in which my thoughtless childhood had delighted 
to wander, was vividly presented to my imagination, 
and I checked the rising sigh, which embitters the 
present hour with recollections of the past. In the 
cup of life are mingled the extremes of happiness 
and sorrow; and the bitterness of many a draught is 
compensated by the sterling health which it bestows. 

We had now travelled in company for thirty days, 
when we passed through a deep jungle; and, on 
emerging, perceived at a distance the city of Nag- 
poor. My companion proposed that we should sleep 
that night within the walls; to which I assented, in 
the hope of obtaining some farther acquaintance with 
the habits and manners of the people. We went to 
the building allotted for the general reception of 
strangers, and shortly after our arrival retired to 
rest. [arose at daybreak, in order to take a survey 
of the place, and was astonished at the extent and 
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magnificence of the Rajah’s palace, which I visited 
alone. Its gilded domes were glittering in the morn- 
ing sun; guards, arrayed in all the splendour of bar- 
baric pomp, were stationed at the principal entrance ; 
and the wall which surrounded the various build- 
ings, with the gardens and pleasure-grounds, was 
nearly a mile in circumference. I returned to our 
lodging strongly impressed with ideas of the wealth 
and power of this native prince, and found the Brah- 
min prepared to attend me in a survey of the capi- 
tal. He had been to the bazaar, to purchase rice, 
and had waited for me some time. I took my sim- 
ple meal, and we sallied forth in pursuit of our 
object. Having passed through various divisions of 
the city, we arrived at an extensive square, about 
two hours before noon, and found a vast multitude 
assembled. A platform had been raised in the centre, 
which was surrounded by spectators. Men, women, 
and children thronged around the stage, with eager 
suspense ; and, upon inquiry, we were informed that 
a yogee, or penitent, was about to undergo the cerc= 
mony enjoined by their lawgiver, Menu, of sitting, in 
the hot season, between five fires. ‘The yogee had 
vowed to perform this penance for forty days succes- 
sively, and was this very morning to commence the 
operation. Wearrived in time to witness the whole 
of it. Having advanced to the centre of the quad- 
rangular stage, the penitent fell prostrate, and con- 
tinued at his devotions for a considerable time, with 
an appearance of extreme fervour. He then rose, 
and stood upon one leg, gazing steadfastly on the sun, 
2A 2 
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while fires, each large enough to roast an ox, were 
lighted at each corner of the stage. ‘The penitent 
stood immoveable while this was performing. He 
then began to count his beads; and occasionally 
throwing, from his pot of incense, combustible mat- 
ter into the fires, to increase the flames. He next 
bowed himself down in the centre of the four fires, 
with his eyes fixed upon the sun. Afterwards, plac- 
ing himself upright on his head, with his feet elevated 
in the air, he stood for the extraordinary space ot 
three hours in that position; he then seated himself, 
with his legs across each other, and thus remained, 
sustaining the raging heat of the sun and. the fires 
for the remainder of the day. | 

Horrible as was this exhibition, its interest fixed 
me to the spot, and I was unable to quit the square 
till it was ended. ‘The inhabitants appeared to be 
equally interested with myself. The spectacle, al- 
though recommended by inconceivable rewards in 
another life, was so seldom exhibited, that scarcely 
an individual present had previously witnessed it. [ 
never heard the event of this ceremony; but my 
Brahmin assured me, that it had been actually per- 
formed for an equal length of time as was included 
in the vow of the yogee; and that the person who 
performed it had survived many years, in the odour 
of sanctity, with a frm conviction that he should 
hereafter revel, for innumerable ages, in all the 
indulgences which Brahma could bestow. 

At the close of this exhibition, we retired to our 
lodging, and quitted the city at midnight. We passed 
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for several days through a champaign country, con- 
stantly intersected by woods, and found the crowds 
of pilgrims increasing as we advanced. My atten- 
tion, in consequence of my early studies, was at- 
tracted to the various indigenous plants, whose 
names and properties were explained to me by my 


companion. He had studied the knowledge of 


simples with care, and was pleased at my curiosity. 
This pursuit was an agreeable break to the monotony 
of our journey; and the Brahmin embellished his 
instructions with anecdotes of the cures which he 
had performed with the different plants, as well as 
of the diseases and characters of his patients. I de- 
rived no inconsiderable increase of knowledge from 
his discourse; and his information was afterwards 
of use in saving me from imminent, and otherwise 
unavoidable danger. 

The whole track of Hindoostan, from the moun- 
tains of Caucasus to Cape Comorin, is infested by 
tigers, and other beasts of prey. The lion is un- 
known there. The noble nature of the king of 
beasts makes him, notwithstanding his superior 
strength, a much more eligible neighbour than the 
leopard, the ounce, or the tiger; hunger alone 
induces him to attack the defenceless traveller; while 
the animals last-mentioned revel in blood, in order 
to satiate a continually increasing thirst for destruc- 
tion. The lion will seize a sheep, and bear it off 
from the fold to his solitary den; the tiger will pro- 
ceed in the slaughter of the flock, and strew the 
ground with earcases, till weariness alone compels 
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him to retire. ‘The latter is also of a more secret 
and treacherous nature. He crouches down in the 
thickest underwood of the forest, and lies for hours 
expecting the approach of his victim, upon whom 
he springs from his concealment. ‘The dread of this 
ravenous foe made us advance with caution through 
the jungles, and we each watched, by agreement, a 
portion of the way. 

As we passed through a deep glen, whose foliage 
intercepted the light of the sun, I was startled at 
perceiving a tiger crouched in a thicket on the oppo- 
site side of the road, and I instantly gave the alarm 
tomy companion. He stopped suddenly short at 
my warning, and we discovered that the animal was 
asleep. His head was towards our path, and it was 
evident that he had taken his watch for the purpose 
of surprising the unwary passenger who might pass 
near his lair. My blood was chilled at the sight of 
his enormous claws, which seemed ready to seize me. 
My pulses beat violently, and I gazed, first at the 
animal, then at the Brahmin, with a mingled look of 
uncertainty and terror. His alarm was nearly equal 
to mine. We feared to move, lest our footsteps 
should awaken our tremendous foe; yet to linger 
long upon the spot must end inevitably in our 
destruction. Aftera short consultation, which was 
carried on chiefly by signs, the Brahmin pointed to 
the opposite side of the road, which was of con- 
siderable breadth, and waved me to proceed. cai- 
tiously at the farthest possible distance from the ob- 
ject of our fears, It was vain to hesitate; I obeyed 
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his signal with a faltering step, and trod with the 
utmost circumspection. My companion followed 
at the distance of three or four paces ; and when I 
had crossed the line of the animal’s body, which lay 
perpendicular to the road, I was on the point of 
giving myself up to immoderate joy. Alas! my emo- 
tions of delight overcame my prudence; I rushed 
onward witha hurried step, and the ferocious robber 
of the fold awoke. No sooner was he disturbed, 
than he leaped at his prey ; but the suddenness of his 
effort, and the view of two different objects, diverted 
his spring, and he passed in front of the Brahmin, 
having torn the upper part of his left arm a little 
below the shoulder with one of his claws. A strong 
party of pilgrims arrived at the moment, and the 
disappointed beast slunk sullenly away through the 
underwood, hanging his tail, and filling the forest 
with his roar. 

The passengers having inquired slightly into our 
accident, went rapidly forward on their way, with an 
air of indifference, which bespoke forcibly the list- 
lessness of this inconsiderate race. My grief was 
excessive. I hurried my companion through the 
wood, at the extremity of which we had nearly ar- 
rived, and seated him at its entrance, upon the grass. 
I carefully examined the wound, and applied to it 

_the leaves of simples which the Brahmin pointed 
out to me, and which I easily found. I then bound 
his arm with my own belt, and having performed 
every office which was suggested by humanity and 
skill, I gave vent to my sorrow in the warmest terms. 
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The presence of mind of my companion and guide 
had saved me, who had perhaps destroyed him by 
my imprudence. I was heavily afflicted; and my 
countenance and manner must have assured him that 
I was deeply interested in his safety. He felt for 
my situation, and strove to lighten its weight. He 
reminded me, that accidents of this kind were com- 
mon; and that in consequence of the temperance of 
his life, he had no fears for the issue. ‘The scratch 
was aslight one; and before we should reach Purgo- 
rem, his danger would be over. Thus he deceived 
me, and perhaps himself. He smiled faintly, when 
I again hinted at the possibility of danger. The 
blood happily was staunched, and I therefore suf- 
fered myself to indulge in the hope of his recovery. 
Above all things, I recommended rest until the mor- 
row, and opposed with firmness his earnest desire 
to proceed that night upon our journey. 

On the morrow, the Brahmin was better, for he 
had rested calmly through the night, and the pain of 
his wound was comparatively slight. He rose cheer- 
fully, and proposed to set out at a slow pace. We 
entered, during the walk, into serious conversation, 
which turned upon the secrets of his religion. He 
believed firmly in the doctrine of a transmigration of 
souls; his acquaintance with the books of the Veda 
was accurate and profound. He reasoned skilfully 
upon the attributes of the Almighty Parent of the 
universe ; and felt confident that he should pass from 
his present abode, to mansions of surpassing bliss. 
The inferior castes had, in his opinion, made yery 
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little progress towards happiness. ‘They were still in 
the infancy of being, and would animate a long 
succession of mortal bodies, ere they could arrive at 
the patience and merits of a yogee. 

The Pariah was little better than the inferior ani- 
mals. His soul had already passed through the 
lowest grades of being, and would return to the form 
of the brutes that perish, or be elevated another step 
in the scale of existence, according to the course and 
tenor of his life. ‘‘ Higher castes,” said he, ‘* my 
friend, mayreturn awhile to the same forms; but 
their penance is less prolonged and less severe. 
Having paid the penalty of their offence, they re- 
cover their former station; while the low and con- 
temptible Pariah has gone back for ages, and must 
struggle again through the whole chain of being, 
which links the minutest insect to the spirits of the 
highest. Happy, thrice happy, are the children 
of Brahma, who have been purified from earthly 
stains, and are fitted for heavenly enjoyments ! 
They look backward upon the trials which are past 
with a kind of sacred triumph; and before them are 
stretched the prospects of eternal hope, clothed 
with perpetual verdure, and gilded by the rays of 
an unfading sun. They know no pain: they are 
subject to no sorrow. ‘They walk amongst the in- 
habitants of this lower world, like beings of a 
superior clime. Love and admiration wait upon 
their steps. The reverence paid them by mankind, 
and the incommunicable energies of the soul, are 
their consolations here; while they look to death as 
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the happiest messenger of Brahma, their father ; 
and welcome him, in whatever shape he may come to 
summon them to their abode. They are the favour- 
ites of the Most High, the candidates for glory.” 

I gazed earnestly upon his countenance, as he 
uttered this rhapsody, and was surprised at the unu- 
sual animation of his features. Recollecting myself, 
after he had concluded, I joined him in praise of a 
race, in which I assumed to be enrolled ; and flattered 
myself, that if he had at any time nourished sus- 
picions as to the propriety of that claim, they must 
now be lulled to rest. In truth, there had been a 
portion of irony in his manner, upon our first ac- 
quaintance, which much perplexed me. I felt a 
peculiar awkwardness when the subject of his religion 
was started, lest my ignorance should be detected ; 
and I avoided, as much as possible, all allusion to 
my situation, all inquiry into the intention of my 
journey, or the place from whence I came. ‘The 
pilgrimage to the temple of Jaggernaut was a plain 
and sufficient reply. I never inquired into the name, 
history, or intentions of my companion, lest a 
similar investigation should be made into mine. 
But it was now evident that his heart was warmed 
towards me. The accident which occasioned his 
wound, instead of irritating his feelings, had con- 
ciliated his affection, in consequence of the anxiety 
I had displayed for his safety; he considered me 
henceforth as bound to him by some indefinable tie; 
and to this circumstance I was afterwards indebted 
for escape from the dangers which surrounded me. 
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Thad dressed his arm every evening, according 
to his directions; and, as we journeyed at an easy 
rate, his exercise had been productive of no bad 
effects. We had made so much progress in the 
early part of our travel, that we were now within 
three days’ march of Purgorem. The Brahmin’s 
desire to reach his destination increased as we ap- 
proached it; his exertions were redoubled ; and 
I have often thought that he felt a presentiment of 
his decease. On the last day but one before we 
should have arrived, he overstrained himself in 
walking, and at evening was scarcely able to move. 
When the bandage was taken from his arm, I was 
surprised at the unfavourable appearance of his 
wound, but did not mention my fears. Notwith- 
standing the pain he must have experienced, he 
slept soundly during the first part of the night. A 
little after midnight, he awoke, and called me to his 
side. His pulse was feverish, and his whole appear- 
ance changed. I marked the expression of his 
features by the unclouded starlight, and was greatly 
shocked at the alteration. ‘ Oh, that I might live,” 
said he, “to behold but at a distance the sacred 
mansion of Jaggernaut, and to look for the last time 
upon those towers, which are the habitation of the 
god! Death is ever welcome, for he opens the gate 
of eternity: yet could I receive the fatal stroke 
with sincerer rapture, were I conscious of having 
been permitted to fulfil my vow. Suffer me, my 
son, to lean upon thy arm; and lead me to the 
brow of yonder eminence, from which I may still 
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look down upon the confines of the temple.” Iturned 
to the hills to which he pointed, and calculated 
that two hours’ walk would bring us to their base. 
Weak as he was, he persisted in this attempt; and 
1 conducted him as slowly as his increasing im- 
patience would permit. We reached the foot of the 
hills with considerable difficulty. His strength was 
nearly exhausted. He looked wistfully at their 
brow, and then turned his eyes upon me with a 
supplicating expression, which it was not difficult 
to interpret. I raised him in my arms, and began 
to ascend. His form was light, and I made greater 
progress than might at first have been hoped. [ 
reached a third part of the ascent without halting, 
and the Brahmin cheered me with his thanks. 
Having rested awhile, I resumed my task. ‘The 
passage was now become more steep; but a strong 
and active body, uninjured by debauchery or sick- 
ness, seconded by a willing mind, enabled me to 
persevere. I performed the second part of my task 
an hour before sunrise, and deposited my burthen 
upon a ledge of the hill. ‘ Well done!” said he, 
‘«¢ My son, thou hast executed thy undertaking thus 
far with spirit; and Brahma will bless thee for thy 
kindness to a weak old man. Thou wert, from want 
of caution, the occasion of my wound; otherwise 
thou art blameless. Thy care hath more than 
compensated thy fault, and thy reward is at hand. 
Take courage ; the greatest difficulties of the ascent 
are already overcome, and I feel my. strength re- 
newed by the certainty of our success.” 
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I paused longer than before at this point, in order 
the more firmly to recruit my strength. My fellow- 
traveller was patient and resigned; he felt that he 
had some hours to live, and he had no doubt re- 
maining of my ability to comply with his ardent 
wishes. My own hopes of his eventual recovery 
were re-assured by his appearance; but I was not 
then sufficiently acquainted with the injurious in- 
fluence of that burning clime; his opinions were 
founded upon a surer basis. The sun, which was 
about to rise, was destined to bless him for the last 
time with his beams: their course was to end together. 

My last effort was made at the dawn of twilight; 
and as I struggled up the ascent, the clouds above 
us were gilded with the rays of the sun. The line 
of the hills was surmounted with a crown of purple 
and gold, which the Brahmin hailed as the omen of 
his own glorious departure. His eyes were fixed 
intently upon its radiance; and he did not deign 
to turn them upon less sublime and attractive 
objects. Not a syllable escaped his lips; but his 
heart was evidently raised in prayer, while his look 
was placid and serene. So entirely was I occupied 
in contemplating his calm and tranquil features, 
that I became regardless of my labour, and was per- 
fectly insensible to my fatigue. The approach to 
an eminence somewhat more precipitous than the 
rest of the hill, recalled me to still greater exertions ; 
but they were to land us on the wished-for shore, 
and I was animated by the thought. In a few 
minutes, I reached the summit, and beheld the lord 
2B 
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of day rising majestically above the expanded ocean. 
He was canopied by clouds of fleecy gold. I stood 
awhile in mute admiration, and then, relieving myself 
of my burthen, I raised him on his feet and supported 
him with my arm. He turned with humble reverence 
to the great object of eastern adoration, and wor- 
shipped, like the patriarch of old, leaning upon his 
staff. The frail and feeble form of this unassuming 
priest, bowing himself before the majestic emblem of 
divinity, at the closing period of his mortal career, was 
a sight so full of interest and pathos, that its image is 
indelibly impressed upon my soul. Every office of 
devotion recalls the scene; and its recollection 1s 
attended by a pleasing melancholy, which steals 
gradually over my frame, and wins me from the 
present hour to dwell upon the image of one who 
has long since passed into eternity. 

When the silent aspirations of the Brahmin were 
concluded, he turned from the object of his admira- 
tion, to seek the sacred spot which tradition de- 
scribes as the favourite residence of Seeva. “ Thanks, 
gracious heaven!” said he. “ My eyes behold it once 
more! Yon stately tower is the abode of Jagger- 
naut. In a few short days, he will be displayed to 
the view of adoring millions; and the voice of 
millions will ascend in his praise. Ina few short 
hours, these eyes will be incapable of beholding 
him—these lips will be for ever closed upon the 
incense of thanksgiving! But my immortal part 
will be refreshed with his more immediate presence ; 
I shall be far above the toils and pleasures of 
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humanity. My last vow is performed,—my last 
hope is accomplished. A little respite is afforded 
me, ere I am summoned to my eternal home: let 
me employ it in repaying the debt of gratitude—in 
saving my benefactor from the evils which threaten 
his future fate—and may cut him short in the path 
which has been endeared to him by the prejudices 
of his education and his country.” These latter 
observations surprised me much. ‘They pointed 
evidently to myself; and I waited with anxiety for 
the development of their meaning. 

The Brahmin leaned upon my arm, while I con- 
ducted him to a knoll of trees, and seated him 
beneath their shade. He paused awhile; and then, 
pointing to the shores of the ocean, thus addressed 
me: * You are surprised, my son, at the devotion 
excited in a child of Brahma, by the view of yonder 
sacred edifice; but listen a moment, and you will 
cease to wonder at my fervour. One of the most 
learned of our race was desired, by a Rajah of Orissa, 
to fix upon the spot most proper for the foundation 
of a city. Being inclined, in the course of his pro- 
gress through the province, to fix upon this place as 
the most eligible that he had seen, but not yet 
entirely determined, he observed a crow plunge into 
the water, and, after washing its body, pay its 
obeisance to the ocean. The Brahmin, who un- 
derstood the language of birds, inquired of the crow 
the meaning of this strange procedure. The bird 
answered, that he had formerly been of the tribe of 
Dewtah, but, from the curse of a religious man, was 
2B 2 
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| transformed into his present shape; that the spot on 
| which he stood was. highly. favoured by the Creator 

of the universe, and that whoever worshipped him 

there was sure to prosper. Animated by this in- 
telligence, as well as by succeeding revelations of the 
Divine will, the Rajah built an extensive city, and 

a magnificent temple, in the place where the crow 
! appeared. Not long after, the same Rajah was 
| directed, by a vision, to cast his eyes, upon a certain 
day, on the sea-shore, when there would arise out of 
the water an image fifty-two inches long, and a 
cubit and a half broad; that this was the true form 
of the Deity ;—that he must keep the invaluable 
treasure seven days in his house, and afterwards set 
it up in the temple which he had built, as the object 
of adoration. This vision was verified at the. ap- 
pointed time, by the appearance of the divinity, 
whom he named Jaggernaut, or Lord of Creation. 
Ornamenting it with gold and precious stones, he 
deposited it in the temple; and it has ever since 
received the homage of Hindoostan. Miracles and 
prodigies have at various intervals attested its power; 
and the true children of Brahma are known by the 
sincerity of their homage to it, and the fervency of 
their devotions.” 

The mixture of piety and superstition displayed 
‘n this account bewildered me. My host, in the 
caverns of Elephanta, had hinted broadly at the 
spirituality of his worship, and. had treated the 
outward devotion of the less instructed castes with 
contempt. My present companion seemed by no 
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means deficient in the mysteries of his religion; yet 
he assumed the language of vulgar credulity in the 
presence of a brother. As I mused upon this con- 
tradiction in their conduct, the Brahmin proceeded : 
‘‘ It is in view of this spot, consecrated by so many 
wonders, that I demand of you an important pledge. 
When these eyes shall have been closed, bear my 
lifeless body to the vicinity of the temple, and com- 
mit it to the care of the attendant priests. Take 
from my bosom the sacred zennar, and swear to 
deliver it into the hands of a Brahmin: it is the 
high emblem of my office; and to withhold it, is 
profanation.” I readily gave this promise in the 
terms which he dictated. “ It is enough,”’ said he, 
‘¢my son, I shall die satisfied of the fulfilment of your 
engagement. Now listen to what I am going to 
unfold.” He paused a moment, while suspense held 
me mute. ‘ You are not what your habit and ap- 
pearance betoken ;—you have no claim to be ranked 
amongst the children of Bramah ;—you are a ship- 
wrecked stranger from a distant land. Nay, start 
not; but hear me. Have I not seen you at Elephanta, 
amongst the candidates for initiation into the secret 
mysteries? Did you not quit your protector at the 
moment when you were about to enter the sacred 
caverns? Your departure was instantly announced 
to the assembly, and you were doomed to death. I 
was selected to arrest you, and vowed to produce 
your body again at Elephanta, or to deliver you to 
the priests of Jaggernaut. On the very day on 
which the rites of Seeva are to be celebrated, you 
233 
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were destined to perish in the flames. A fatal acci- 
| dent cuts short my thread of life, and affords you’ 
the chance of escaping so dreadful a death. I am 
within sight of the temple—I have performed my 
vow. You have sworn to deliver my body there; 
and thus, as far as the dead can redeem the pledge 
of the living, I shall have fulfilled my charge. 
He Gratitude, for enabling me to accomplish it, wrests 
ih | from me this avowal. If you wish to escape the 
; 4 funereal pile, flee far from themansions of Jaggernaut, 
as soon as you shall have given up my corpse, and 
quit—for ever quit, the limits of the Eastern world.” 
: It was impossible to deny the truth of his asser- 


tions; and in my present situation concealment 
would have been useless. I was grateful for the 
| frankness with which he warned me of the danger, 
h and tended his last moments with unceasing care. He 
! grew weaker every minute; and, having completed 
a his charge, kept his gaze intently fixed upon the 
tower of his god. In vain did I press the necessity 
of taking food, as the means of his recovery ; he 
despaired of any improvement in his malady, and 
was fixed to die. He remained the entire day in 
one uniform position, leaning upon the arm which 
was unhurt, and absorbed in meditation. I spoke, 
but he heard not; I unbound the bandages, and 
dressed his wound, but he appeared to be uncon- 
scious of what I was doing. I endeavoured to give 
him greater ease, by slightly changing his position ; 
but he neither moved nor spoke. He’gazed intently 
as the shadow of the hills, upon whose brow we sat, 
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was cast over the plain below; and when the lines 
of the hallowed edifice became indistinct in the 
. twilight, he still sought it amidst the darkness. At 
last he appeared to remit his efforts, with somewhat 
of despondence, till I raised him in my arms, and 
seated him again towards the setting sun. His spirit 
revived, as he beheld that resplendent luminary, 
which Persian sages have represented as the throne 
of Deity, and a gleam of pleasure illumined his 
faded eye. He clasped his hands together, and 
bowed his venerable head. His soul was ready to 
take its flight for a happier existence; and as the 
upper verge of the solar orb sunk into the clouds of 
the west, it quivered upon his lip, and departed for 
ever. 

I stood entranced with the scene, unable to quit 
the spot whence he had departed, and filled with re- 
flections upon the inscrutable operations of Provi- 
dence, and the inexplicable nature of man. The 
soul which had animated that lifeless body was of 
the higher order, and capable of the noblest impres- 
sions; yet was it apparently the prey of human 
superstitions, and, from an imperious sense of duty, 
would have sacrificed an unoffending fellow-mortal 
to the flames. It burst in some degree the bands of 
this degrading captivity, before its final escape from 
its prison-house, and its passage was blessed with a 
last act of mercy. At the recollection of this provi- 
dential discovery, I fell upon my knees beside his 
corpse, and offered to the Most High the fervent 
incense of my praise. I was deeply touched. I 
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prayed for the continued protection of His all- 
powerful arm, and submitted myself to the direction 
of His will. 
greater ardour; never did I feel myself so much the 
object of His care. No friend was at hand to inform 
or to console me; but I felt that the Common Friend 
of the unhappy had acknowledged my claim, and 
He had warded from me 


Never did my aspirations ascend with 


was'near to succour me. 
the unseen blow, and blunted the arrows of affliction. 
He had dashed the cup of poison from my lips, and 
How could I 
sufficiently evince my gratitude to that Being, who 
educes good out of evil, and watches when the ap- 
prehensions of man are lulled into security! ‘To the 
ravenous tiger, who awaited his prey, I was indebted 


aided me in the extremity of peril. 


as the instrument of my preservation from. an un- 
dreaded danger; while, in the companion of my 
«¢ Peace be 
to his ashes !’° said I, as I rose from the attitude of 
prayer. ‘ He has redeemed his head from the eurse 
pronounced against the murderer.” 


journey, I cherished a determined foe. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I watcHeEp till morning by the body of my late 
companion ; and at break of day bore him in my 
arms towards the city of Purgorem. My road lay 
down the hills, and over an extensive plain, to which 
various tracks converged, and thousands of pilgrims 
were hourly arriving, from all parts of Hindoostan. 
The deafening shouts of multitudes arose as they 
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came in turn within sight of the temple, and the 
whole country was a scene of indescribable interest. 
Innumerable were the modes in which the pilgrims 
made their approach—for innumerable are the 
shapes which superstition assumes, wherever she is 
fostered by ignorance and fear. One devotee had 
leaped, or rather jumped, with his feet tied and his 
hands pinioned behind him, from the farther ex- 
tremity of Berar. Another had actually measured 
the distance with his own length from the walls of 
Delhi, and had consumed a whole year upon the 
road. A third had been rolled by an attendant, 
who was directed not to turn aside for hill or preci- 
pice; and the body of the frantic devotee was torn 
by thorns, and pierced by projections of the rocks, 
till its whole surface was one continuous wound. All 
these were happy above their fellow-men in the 
consciousness of peculiar favour; and some of them 
had vowed to be crushed beneath the chariot-wheels 
of Jaggernaut, when his priests should exhibit to his 
transported worshippers the consecrated image of 
their god. 

Through this concourse of deluded fanatics, I 
made my way with difficulty, till I arrived at the 
avenues of the temple. Its principal building was an 
immense circular structure, about fifty yards in height, 
with the image of an ox, larger than the life, cut out 
of one entire stone, projecting from the centre of the 
tower. The fore parts alone of this animal were 
visible; the hinder parts were imbedded in the wall. 
I forced my passage to the front of the pagoda, um- 
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mediately under this colossal image, and deposited 
berieath it the remains of the Brahmin, as he had 
I then retired to a short distance, and 
watched the event. A priest soon made his appear- 
ance from the low porch which constituted the en- 
trance of the fane, and was attracted by the sight of 
the body. He retired into the pagoda, and returned 
in a few minutes with two companions, who exa- 
mined the corpse, and appeared to recognize the 
features. They looked eagerly around in search of 
the person who might have conveyed the Brahmin 
to the place where he lay, but I had prostrated my- 
self on the ground with the rest of the votaries, and 
seemed entirely occupied with my devotions. They 
examined his bosom for the sacred zennar, which I 
had detained as a necessary precaution for my own 
safety; for, should I be detected in the sacerdotal 
habit without that indispensable badge of the profes- 
sion, my doom would be sealed. Disappointed and 
surprised, they at last raised the body between them, 
and conveyed it into the temple. ~ I was exceedingly 
relieved as I observed them disappear within its walls, 
and thus far considered myself assured of my safety. 

My thoughts were now occupied with personal 
considerations. It was, not likely that any success- 
ful inquiries should be made on. behalf of the de- 
ceased Brahmin; neither was it probable that any 
other messenger would arrive in pursuit of me from 
Elephanta. But every Hindoo is religiously bound 
to make a pilgrimage once, during his life, to the 
abode of Jaggernaut. Some of the priests, who had 
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seen me about the caverns, would probably arrive 
before the conclusion of the rites, who would recog- 
nize their companion, and thus I should risk being 
discovered, and abandoned to their fury. These 
considerations determined me to quit Purgorem on 
the following morning; and I retired to the place 
allotted for the general reception of pilgrims, fully pur- 
posed to execute thisresolve. A proper consideration 
for my personal safety made it imperative to adopt 
this plan ; yet, as Llay and listened to the voices of 
the pilgrims who were continually arriving, I felt an 
irresistible desire to witness the ceremony performed 
on the grand day of the festival. It would occasion 
but a delay of three days: and if, thought I, any of 
the priests from Elephanta should arrive in the in- 
_terval, I may remain undiscovered in the crowd. 
This confidence was confirmed, the following day, by 
the sight of immense multitudes, who thronged the 
streets and confines of the city. The train seemed 
endless. All were animated with the same religious 
ardour; all were solely intent upon the accurate 
performance of their vows. They looked round 
upon their fellow-pilgrims with an air of listless 
indifference, as if themselves occupied the whole 
interest of the surrounding scene. 

So completely was I lost to private considerations, 
and so totally employed with observing the various 
shapes which superstition had here assumed, that I 
must have appeared, to a spectator, as a being of a 
different species, who had no part in the rites of 
their religion, and stood alone in the world. While 
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I was gazing, the evening previous to the great day 

of the festival, upon a yogee, who had held his hands 

closed till the palms were actually pierced through 

by the growth of the nails, my attention was attracted 

by the conversation of two persons, who were stand- 

ing close behind me. They were evidently speaking 

of the deceased Brahmin, who had accompanied me 

on my journey. “ He was found,” said one, “ lying 
at the gate of the pagoda ; his arm bound with the 
belt of a priest, and wasted by a wound, which had 
evidently terminated his life.’—“‘ Was there no one 
near,” inquired his companion, ‘ who could account 
for the circumstance; noone, upon whom suspicion 
would fall of being accessory to this event ?7 

«‘ None,” retorted the voice which had first spoken ; 

‘6 and, what is still more extraordinary, thesacred zen- 

nar was missing—a sacrilege to be punished only 

by the death of the impious wretch, who has aggra-~ 
vated the murder of a priest with so atrocious a 
crime.” My blood curdled as I caught these words. 

I dared not turn to examine the speakers, lest my 
curiosity should betray me. The conversation was 
resumed. ‘ Was nothing found upon the person of 
the deceased, to throw light upon the mystery 27 
“© In his bosom, wrapped carefully in the folds of his 
garment, was discovered a scroll, addressed from the 
priests at Elephanta to the ministers of the Rajah. 
It announced the escape of a sacrilegious wretch, 
who had attempted to violate the mysteries of 
Brahma, and denounced a curse upon the heads of 
those who should harbour or assist him. No descrip- 
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tion of him was given, for it is supposed that the 
messenger was well acquainted with his person.” 
‘Ah, that unfolds,” said the other, “ the occasion 
of his crime. They met in the passes of the forest, 
and the miserable criminal has slain his intended 
accuser. May I never become the associate of that 
degraded wretch! To touch the hair of a Brahmin’s 
head is punished with ages of torture! How dread- 
ful, beyond all imagination of horror, must be the 
tortures of his murderer !” 

As these words were uttered, I could perceive that 
the speakers were retiring; and I ventured to turn 
my head. Two Hindoos, with nothing uncommon 
in their appearance, were walking slowly in the 
opposite direction, and were soon lost in the crowd. 
Icast my eyes around in every quarter of the plain ; 
no one seemed to have been conscious of what had 
passed. I was anxious to quit the place where my 
fears had been worked upon so strongly, and re- 
treated hastily within the walls of the city. 

All that night and the following morning I was 
harassed by conflicting passions, which urged me, 
on the one hand, to gratify a curiosity most strongly 
excited; on the other, to seek safety in immediate 
flight. Doubtful, yet full of alarm, I was aroused 
by the increasing tumult, and started from my lowly 
couch, resolved to witness the exhibition, even at the 
hazard of my person. Upon quitting the city, I was 
astonished at the numbers which crowded the plain. 
The multitudes of the preceding days had prepared 
me for an extraordinary influx of strangers on the 
2C 
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last morning: but the actual assemblage almost 
exceeded belief. Here, thought I, I must, be sate 
from observation, and before the sun has set, I shall 
be some miles on my journey. Encouraged. by this 
prospect of impunity, I mingled boldly in the crowd ; 
and, borne along by surrounding votaries, was car- 
ried towards the temple., The gate was open for the 
access of those whose wealth enabled them to. bring 
costly offerings to the shrine. I endeavoured to go 
near enough to the portal to observe its interior, of 
the mysterious sanctity of which I had formed a high 
opinion. Some Hindoos of superior rank were 
about to enter;, in order to, present their oblations. 
The spectators, pressed upon by. those. who, being 
farther behind, were eager to witness.the scene, were 
driven against the votaries;, and 1, who had advanced 
to the front of the line, was hurried, against, my. will, 
to the entrance of the pagoda... I struggled to return ; 
but it was too late—all egress was precluded by, the 
multitude without ; and, should any of the Brahmins 
of Elephanta be about the shrine, I was irrecoverably 
in the power of my enemies. I looked around, and 
was. surprised to find. that: the light.of the, sun was 
for ever excluded from this mysterious fane. At 
the farther end of what: was deemed: the sanctuary, 
was placed the idol. It had the appearance of a 
black pyramidal stone; and enclosed, probably the 
wooden image which was believed.to have arisen from: 
the ocean. One hundred lamps were constantly burn- 
ing before it; and it was.adorned with; a mantle of 
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brillancy composed the eyes; and the whole body 
was adorned with diamonds, pearls, and rubies. The 
priests seemed on this occasion to have abandoned 
the whole edifice to the zeal of the worshippers, 
whose prostrations were indicative of the most pro- 
found veneration. 

As I looked with astonishment, I heard a person, 
who was retiring from the shrine, speak of the Brah- 
min whom I had previously conveyed to the gate 
of the pagoda. His voice was uttered ina whisper, 
and I could with difficulty catch his words. He was 
evidently relating the steps which had been taken 
for my discovery; and he observed that persons 
were desired to examine the multitude during the 
procession, about to take place, in order to ascertain 
if any one should appear there, clad in the garment 
ofa Brahmin, but divested of his belt. « Nothing,” 
said he, “can escape their scrutiny. If the murderer 
has temerity enough to linger about these precincts, 
he must inevitably be taken.” The speaker passed 
on, and I heard no more. I immediately examined 
my Own appearance, and was satisfied that the oh- 
scurity of a throng could be my only security against 
the search of my pursuers. The peculiarity of my 
dress, without a girdle, must, oh common occasions, 
attract every eye. Was it likely, then, to pass un+ 
noticed by those who were purposely instructed to 
find and arrest me ? My spirit sunk within me, and 
F sought instantly to quit the pagoda. 

While I was struggling to make a passage, the 
signal was given, that the image of the. god was about 
Pt ye 
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to be removed from the sanctuary and prepared for 
the procession. The whole company were upon this 
announcement eager to quit the temple, and the mul- 
titude without retired to a more convenient spot, to 
behold the commencement of the ceremony. I 
easily passed with the others into the open air, and 
began to breathe more freely. Prudence recom- 
mended immediate flight. Curiosity pleaded for a 
longer stay, and adduced various arguments to con- 
firm its wishes. ‘The latter prevailed, and all sense 
of danger was quickly absorbed in the tremendous 
interest of the scene. 

After a few moments of the most anxious suspense, 
during which these immense multitudes held a pro- 
found silence, the chariot of this senseless deity 
appeared ; and the unanimous shout, which tore the 
concave of heaven, exceeds the powers of description. 
This vast chariot, or rather waggon, contained a 
tower, several feet in height, on the summit of which 
was the image of divinity. It was drawn with ropes 
by a great number of priests and devotees, who 
considered this office as an invaluable privilege. 
These were preceded by the women of the pagoda, 
who are taught to perfection the accomplishments 
deemed requisite in the females of Hindoostan. 
They danced to the sound of their native instru- 
ments, and the people made way at their approach. 
The wheels of this ponderous machine were of 
remarkable thickness, and the weight of the incum- 
bent tower gave force to the impression which they 
made. As they proceeded, numbers of this infa- 
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tuated race thronged upon the procession, for the 
purpose of throwing tliemselves down in their track, 
and were crushed to death. A mother, with her 
infant at her breast, cast herself before them: The 
wheels rolled over her, and in an instant herself and 
her infant were no more. The chariot passed on, 
as if no impediment had existed; and the deluded 
votaries of this accursed superstition considered the 
victims as conveyed immediately to Heaven. One 
unfortunate Hindoo had vowed to offer himself as a 
sacrifice upon this occasion ; but his courage failed 
him at the moment of execution, and he hung back 
with undissembled dread. His companions, how- 
ever, were resolved that he should not lose the merit 
of being a martyr, and thrust him forward with such 
force that his head fell precisely in the track—the 
wheel passed over it, and, leaving the trunk perfect, 
stamped into the soil an undistinguishable mass of 
brains and gore. 

I sickened at the sight of this inhuman oblation ; 
and, turning quickly, beheld, at a little distance on 
my right; my beneficent host; who had fostered and 
sustained me: on the island of Elephanta. He saw 
me not; but I observed, somewhat beyond him, @ 
Brahmin, whose éyes were fixed upon my person, 
evidently scrutinizing my dress. It was no time to 
hesitate; I rushed into the crowd, as if in pursuit of 
the chariot, and, ercssing a little in its rear, hastened: 
rapidly over the plain; nor did I stop-to look behind, 
or to caleulaté the direction of my course. Glianee 
directed my steps ; or, £6 Speak more Oe ee Pro- 
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vidence was my guide. The unseen Power; who 
watches the affairs of men, protected me in this, as in 
many former dangers. I ascended a rising ground 
on the north of this extensive plain, and halted under 
the shade of some trees, which grew in a clump upon 
the top of the eminence. | 
Having reached this elevated spot, I looked back 
upon the plain, and could clearly distinguish the 
chariot and tower borne through the infatuated 
crowd, who were unsated with performing their 
dreadful worship. No signs of pursuit being per- 
ceptible, I paused to rest. Ascertaining by the posi- 
tion of the sun the direction of the roads, I resolved 
to pursue my route to the north-west, in the faint 
hope of meeting at last with the Indus, and thus pro- 
ceeding into Persia. I was not unconscious of the 
length or the dangers of such a journey ; but no 
other prospect of escape appeared. My life was in 
the utmost peril, as long as I should breathe the air 
of Hindoostan; and it was necessary to decide with- 
out delay, lest the vengeance of my foes should out- 
strip my speed. I travelled the remainder of that 
evening, and all the ensuing night, without rest- 
ing, and halted only during the heat of the follow- 
ing day. This method I pursued for many days, 
subsisting upon cocoa-nuts, OF the charity of those 
who considered me to be a Brahmin. Dependent 
upon this precarious subsistence, I passed through a 
rich and fertile country, filled with fruits and flowers. 
Its villages were thickly inhabited, and its towns 
celebrated for works of ornament and splendour. 
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One morning, soon after the sun had risen, I 
entered upon a spacious plain, and beheld at one 
end of it a considerable crowd. Upon a nearer 
approach, I found that the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring city were assembled to celebrate a suttee. 
The pile of wood was already raised. The victim to 
be sacrificed was a young female, of great beauty. A 
spectator informed me, that she was the widow of 
the deceased Rajah; and, as his favourite wife, was 
to be burned with the body of her husband. The 
young Rajah, with his court, attended the ceremony. 
The city poured forth its inmates to witness the 
pomp, which surpassed any similar exhibition that 
had taken place for many years. The sufferer was 
preceded by several led horses, superbly caparisoned, 
attended by forty or fifty Brahmins, and followed by 
an immense number of women, to the sound of tom- 
toms, and other instruments of the country. Having 
first taken leave of the reigning prince, who was her 
son-in-law, in presenee of the whole court, she 
advanced towards a small wood fire, from which the 
fatal pyre was to be lighted, and threw into it the 
customary offering of incense. She then took off 
her various golden ornaments, which she distributed 
to her attendants; bestowing at the same time upon 
many of the spectators different fruits and flowers. 
She bade a last farewel to all whom she held dear 
on earth, without shedding a single tear; ascended 
the pile with a firm step, and lay herself down by 
the lifeless body of her husband. The entrance was 
immediately closed up with dry straw, and the whole 
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pile surrounded with the same combustible material. 
The officiating priests set fire to it at the four cor- 
ners; and the wood, which was remarkably dry, was 
quickly in a blaze. The musical instruments were 
sounded upon this, with redoubled foree, lest the 
cries of the victim should be heard. 

She lay unmoved till the flames began to curl 
around her body, when, making one dreadful 
effort, she released herself from her situation, 
leaped from the pile, and ran into the stream of the 
Ganges, which flowed near the spot. Instead of 
emotions of pity and affection, the by-standers, and 
even the court, expressed openly their contempt and 
disgust for an individual, who could bring such un- 
heard-of disgrace upon her religion and her friends. 
The Brahmins pursued and brought her forerbly 
back. ‘They replaced her upon the pile, and as 
soon as she had been fastened to the wood, they let 
fall the canopy, which had been raised over the 
deceased Rajah, and thus’ prevented her farther 
struggles. ‘The whole pile, as well as both the bodies, 
was shortly consumed 5 and the ashes of the dead 
were collected, and placed m one urn. The proces- 
sion returned in the same order in which it had come, 
and I pensively followed it into the city of Benares. 

A place celebrated for the profession of learning, 
inust have charms for every scientific traveller. “Phe 
reputation of Benares for early astronomical know- 
ledge, induced me to delay my journey, in order’ to 
examine its public buildings, and, if possible, eon- 
verse with some of its professors. While I was gaz- 
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ing upon its observatory, I heard proclamation made; 
that the son of the Rajah had been attacked by a 
disease which baffled the skill of his physicians; and 
an immense reward, with the most enviable honours, 
was offered to the fortunate mortal who should com= 
plete a cure: but the failure was to be punished by 
immediate death. Having practised medicine in my 
earlier years, I felt inclined to embrace this dan- 
gerous alternative; and, upon farther consideration, 
was confirmed in that determination. My life was 
already of very uncertain tenure; and success might 
enable me to take measures for my speedy return to 
Europe. Having fixed my resolution, I went to the 
officer who made proclamation, and engaged to 
undertake the cure, at the risk of the penalty. He 
immediately conducted me to the palace, where I 
was courteously received. The Rajah was sunk in 
the deepest grief. He had already employed many 
physicians, who, having failed in the attempt, had 
paid the forfeit of their lives. The afflicted youth 
was his only child; and, little as the anxious father 
expected the restoration of his son, he welcomed me 
with a smile, which spoke faintly of hope. He ques- 
tioned me closely of my skill and experience; re- 
peated the promise of wealth and honours; and 
warned me of certain fate, should I not effect a reco- 
very. Upon my assuring him of the confidence I 
felt of succeeding, he committed me to the care of 
one of his principal courtiers, who conducted me in 
silence to the apartment of the invalid. 

We passed through a long range of galleries, in 
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the recess of one of which was the entrance to that 
part of the palace appropriated to the women. A 
female of middle age was quitting them, but drew 
back as we approached. I caught a glimpse of her 
figure, and perceived something wrapped ina bundle, 
which she studiously concealed. Prudence induced 
me to restrain my curiosity; but my conductor, who 
guessed my wishes, said hastily : “* By themanner of 
the nurse, the Rajah’s favourite has this mornmg 
been delivered of a daughter.’—“ She is going, 
then,” said I, * to gladden a father’s heart with the 
sight of his child.”—“ No such thing !” retorted he, 
with an air of surprise; “ she has destroyed the in- 
fant, and is going to bury the body. Whence came 
you, that you are ignorant of so prevalent a custom ¢ 
Strict orders are given that the birth of a daughter 
should not even be announced. We know it only 
by the silence of the women, who instantly destroy 
it? I deemed it wise to ask no farther questions: 
but could not avoid thinking that a monster, who 
could suffer his female progeny to perish by the 
hand of its mother, deserved to lose his son. I almost 
wished not to be the instrument of the youth’s reco-~ 
very: but I had gone too far to recede, and my owh 
life was wound up in his. Our threads must be spun 
on, or severed together. 

When we arrived at the chamber of the invalid, 
I found a lad, about fourteen years of age, stretched 
upon a couch, ina state of delirium. Having exa- 
mined the symptoms, I’ was convinced that his 
complaint was a fever of the worst description, 
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which was approaching its crisis. I boldly declared 
my confidence of conquering the disease ; observing, 
at the same time, that the remedies must be violent, 
and would appear at first to increase the malady, 
I then procured the requisite ingredients, prepared 
a medicine usually administered in similar cases in 
England, where I had studied pharmacy, and, with 
some difficulty, induced the patient to take it. The 
fever continued to. increase in violence, and the 
delirium was at its height about midnight. The 
attendants became almost frantic with alarm, and 
accused me of having hastened his death. Absurd 
as was this charge, they persisted in repeating it; 
and would scarcely permit me to remain in the 
apartment, I. still protested my belief that the 
patient would recover, and ventured to name the 
hour at which the delirium would begin to: subside. 
My firmness andi presence of mind obtained for me 
a respite, till some more satisfactory opinion could 
be formed of the event. 

The. fever raged. with unabated fury till towards 
morning, when it was succeeded by a gradual stupor; 
and the young prince fell at last into'a sound sleep. 
He remained in. this state. till. the close of day, 
when he awoke, perfectly ‘calm and composed, with 
very few remaining symptoms of the complaint. 
His debility was extreme; but the delirium. of the 
fever was past. He cast his. eyes around the cham- 
ber; and recognized his attendants. Immediate in- 
formation. of this happy change was conveyed to the 
Rajah, who: repaired, without delay to the couch of 
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his son. Iwas overwhelmed with praises and thanks 
for this favourable commencement. The circum- 
stance of my having previously named the time of 
his beginning to amend raised the wonder of the 
monarch, and increased my fame. 

Several days were necessary to complete his re- 
covery, during which I was: treated with the utmost 
respect, and introduced to the principal persons of the 
court. My patient gained strength daily; and fresh 
favours were heaped upon me, as he advanced to 
convalescence. During this period, I heard that a 
strange vessel had arrived at the mouth of the 
Ganges, the mariners of which were of a lighter 
complexion than the inhabitants of India, and spoke 
an unknown language. My heart bounded within 
me at this intelligence, and I became impatient to 
depart. The Rajah strove, by unbounded promises, 
to detain me near his person; but I dreaded to lose 
the opportunity of rejoining my countrymen, and 
engaged to remain only three days longer, at the 
expiration of which the cure of my patient was 
complete. 

On the fourth morning, I was dismissed with pre- 
sents of such value, as would, on my return to 
Portugal, make me rich for the remainder of my 
days. These consisted of the richest stuffs of gold 
and silver tissue, as well as of jewels of every de- 
scription. My pleasure was consulted as to the 
mode of their conveyance; and a vessel was provided, 
to conduct me to the mouth of the Ganges, which I 
now described to have been my ultimate destination. 
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My passage down this majestic river was rendered 
interesting by the variety of pagodas which line its 
banks. Domes and turrets rear their lofty heads to 
the skies, and give to this whole range of. country a 
peculiar air of magnificence and grandeur. The prin- 
cipal cities in this part of its course are Patna and 
Moorshedabad, whose interior I should at any other 
time have been glad to explore; but my anxiety 
would admit of no delay, as I dreaded remaining 
any longer in Hindoostan. 

After descending the Ganges for twenty days 
successively, we arrived in sight of the ocean. My 
joy was excessive, and I inquired eagerly for the 
unknown vessel, which had been seen off the coast. 
The natives informed me, that she had taken on 
board a cargo of Indian produce, and had that 
very morning sailed in a south-easterly direction. 
Imagine my disappointment and despair! I blamed 
my too easy acquiescence in remaining so long at 
Benares, and gave myself up to immoderate grief. 
What should Ido? To detain the Rajah’s vessel 
was impossible—to return with it, in the hope of pene- 
trating into Persia, was at once to resign the possi- 
bility of meeting with the ship, which had been so 
long in the Bengalese bay. I determined to take 
the chance of meeting with Europeans, rather than 
commit myself again to an uncertain route. Having, 
therefore, unladen my wealth, I dismissed my 
attendants with considerable presents, and resolved 
to direct my course according to the information I 
might from time to time receive. 
2D 
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I waited several days upon the coast, with the 
utmost anxiety; when at last the commencement of 
the eastern monsoon afforded a prospect that the 
unknown vessel might be driven upon the coast of 
Coromandel. In this hope, I hired some natives to 
convey my baggage, and travelled with the utmost 
speed till I arrived at Purgorem. My situation 
had made me desperate; and I passed the temple of 
Jaggernaut in the night, at the risk of discovery. 
Providence directed my steps. We pursued our 
way along the coast for many weeks; till, one day, 
I descried a sail in the offing, at the very moment 
when I was on the point of giving up the search in 
despair. We hastened to that part of the beach to- 
wards which the vessel was steering, and made 
signals from the shore. With what rapture did I 
perceive that they were distinguished | With what in~ 
describable delight did I see a boat lowered from her 
side, and make for the spot where we stood! TI ran 
to the verge of the sea, to meet it; and found my- 
self once more in the presence of my native Portu- 
guese. I addressed them in my own language, and 
requested to be taken on board, and conveyed to 
Europe. To hear the language of Portugal on 
this distant shore, was the subject of repeated wonder; 
neither could they understand how a native of 
western Europe should be found in the Indian 
peninsula, in the dress of a Brahmin. I. promised 
to explain every thing at a future opportunity; and 
the seamen assisted to stow my treasures in the boat. 
I then amply rewarded the Hindoos, who had faith- 
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fully performed their agreement, and bade adieu for 
ever to a land, where I had encountered so much 
fatigue and sorrow. We soon reached the ship, 
whose side I mounted with a beating heart; and 
my first duty was paid in thanksgiving to that 
Almighty Power, who preserves the friendless. tra- 
veller, and tempers the storm. He had saved me 
in the hour of calamity; and my tongue was eloquent 
in His praise. 

The captain of the vessel which received me so 
hospitably was Don Masco Jomara, an officer of 
experience, to whom I had been introduced, when on 
the point of embarking for Calecut. He-knew me 
not at first; nor could he credit my claim of ac- 
quaintance, till I had reminded him of several cir- 
cumstances, which occurred when we met at Lisbon. 
My face and hands were so tanned with exposure to 
the climate, that I could scarcely be distinguished 
from a native of India; and the Brahmin’s habit 
completed my disguise. Upon dressing myself in a 
Portuguese suit, with which the pilot supplied me, I 
was at last remembered by Don Marco, who wel- 
comed me most cordially. I related to him, in order, 
my shipwreck and subsequent adventures, which 
filled him with astonishment; and he agreed to con- 
vey me and my property safe to Lisbon. He was 
the first navigator who had sailed up the bay of 
Bengal, and exchanged his cargo for the productions 
of that shore. Quitting the mouths of the Ganges, 
he had attempted to explore the eastern side of the 
bay; but was driven back by the monsoon upon the 
2D2 
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southern extremity of Golconda. Here I was res- 
cued by him from my long banishment, and: he 
determined to proceed without delay to Portugal. 
We coasted along the Coromandel shores without 
meeting with any event of importance, till we entered 
the strait of Manara. On our right was Cape 
Comorin, the southern extremity of the Indian penin- 
sula; on our left, the island of Ceylon. Being de- 
sirous of obtaining some knowledge of the productions 
of this island, we anchored in a small bay on its 
western coast, and endeavoured to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the natives. They were fearful 
of approaching us at first, being alarmed at the 
2ppearance of our vessel; but we seon induced them 
to enter into an arrangement for bartering with us 
the commodities of their country. We found them 
to be a mild and inoffensive people, ignorant of the 
Hindoo religion, and given to idolatry. Their pro- 
duce consisted of the most delicious fruits, cotton, 
ivory, and silk. ‘Their soil teemed with lead and 
iron; and gold, silver, and precious stones, were 
found here in abundance. Our captain acquired, by 
exchange, many valuable specimens of their pro- 
ductions, and proposed touching here again on. his 
next voyage into Asia. As we were about to quit 
the bay, we observed a coolie making toward us 
from the opposite shore, and stopped to hail it. The 
people on board were anxious to treat with us for 
their commodities, but we were eager to depart. I 
requested, however, to know if there was a Brahmin 
on board; and perceiving one sitting at the stern of 
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the boat, I addressed him in his own language, and 
committed to his care the sacred zennar, which I 
had taken from the body of the priest, who died near 
the temple of Jaggernaut.. Thus I had an oppor- 
tunity of acquitting myself of a promise which lay 
heavy upon my mind, and eased myself of all future 
regret, which its neglect might have occasioned. 

Taking advantage of the monsoon, we sailed in a 
south-westerly course, avoiding the Mozambique 
channel, the dangers of which I had already expe- 
rienced. We viewed with awe the stormy moun- 
tains of the Cape; and finding it impossible to keep 
close under the continent of Africa during the pre- 
valence of the easterly winds, we stretched boldly 
into the ocean, and committed ourselves to unknown 
seas. Our progress was rapid; nor did we meet 
with a single object to break the monotony of the 
voyage, till we arrived within fifteen degrees of the 
equator; when a sailor beheld from the mast- 
head a small island, lying as a speck upon the bosom 
of the waves. ‘This proved to be surrounded with a 
barrier of rocks, and was afterward named St. Helena, 
in honour of the mother of Constantine the Great, 
by a navigator who claimed the discovery. We were 
not induced to attempt a landing, in consequence of 
its barren appearance, and the tremendous height of 
the surf. 

We crossed the Line, and, passing to the eastward 
of the Cape Verd Islands, arrived, after a passage of 
many weeks, at Madeira. ‘The few Portuguese at 
that time settled upon this fruitful rock had begun 
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to clear away the forests, and cultivate the grape. 
Its southern aspect. is composed of one continued 
hill from east to west, and promises to repay the 
colonist for his labour and expense. 

The remainder of our voyage was short and pros- 
perous. We entered the Tagus under easy sail, and 
anchored under the towers of Belem. Our aequaint- 
ance with the Bengalese seas, previously unexplored, 
covered us with glory, and ranked us with the first 
adventurers of theage. ‘The captain and his owners 
reaped a plentiful harvest; and, for my own part, “I 
had received, from the gratitude of the Rajah of 
Benares, sufficient riches to supply the remainder of 
my life with all the luxuries and elegancies of the 
time. My mind also was stored with the recollection 
of manners and customs, unknown to the inhabitants 
of Europe; and I resolved to:seek fame no more in 
distant climes, but to rest satisfied with the wonder 
which my tales were calculated to excite. I have 
already passed more than forty years in this rational 
enjoyment; and whenever I reflect upon the dangers 
I have encountered, I raise my heart with undi- 
minished gratitude to Him, who hath conducted me 
through the difficulties of this mortal career, and 
brought me safe into the haven of contentment and 
peace. 


THE END. 


LONDON; 
PRINTED BY COX AND BAYLIS, GREAT QUEEN STREET. 
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